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The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they 
do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
Reports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions they 
may contain. 


I. — General Report by Chief Inspector Mr. E. Downing. 

Gentlemen, — The following is my General Report for 1901, New Scheme 
which I beg to submit t hrough you to the Commissioners. of Inspection 

I propose, in the first instance, to describe briefly the new scheme 
of inspection which came into operation on the 1st of August, 1901, 
because some notion of this scheme will he found necessary in order 
to understand frequent allusions in the General Reports of the 
Senior and District Inspectors, from which I intend to quote at con- 
siderable length. 

For purposes of inspection, Ireland is now divided into twenty- 
two circuits, each of which is under the supervision of a Senior In- 
spector. Each circuit (with three exceptions) is divided into three 
sections as equally as possible. The Senior Inspector, besides exercis- 
ing a general supervision over the entire circuit, is solely responsible 
each year for the inspection of one of the three sections. 

In the work of the circuit, the Senior Inspector is assisted by two 
District Inspectors, each of whom takes direct charge of a section for 
a year. In case of necessity a Sub-Inspector takes the place of a 
District Inspector. 

The Inspector, whether Senior or District, in immediate charge of 
a section, is expected to hold during the year all the annual examina- 
tions of the school in his own section. 

At the end of a, year the Inspectors exchange sections, rotating 
round the three sections in three years. It. is thus arranged that, 
for the consideration of the claims of teachers to triennial increments 
and promotions, there will be forthcoming reports from three dis- 
tinct Inspectors. 

With regard to inspection work other than that of the annual 
examinations of schools, each Inspector is, for economy sake, 
expected to perform in general all necessary duties within his own 
section. The Senior Inspector may, however, go from his own section 
into either of the other sections whenever he deems it necessary ; and 
may. when necessary and opportune, call into his own section one 
or both of the District Inspectors to assist him at incidental work. 

The Senior and two District Inspectors reside at one common 
centre. The sections of each circuit are, as a rule, formed by lines 
radiating from the common centre, so that each Inspector has some 
work near home. 

The three Inspectors of each circuit are expected to meet for con- 
ference once a month ; and at one at least of these conferences each 
year a Chief Inspector attends. 

When this scheme of inspection came into operation last August, 
many of the Inspectors were of necessity removed from the scenes 
of their previous labours; hence it will he found that in many 
reports references are made to experiences derived from inspections 
in each case in two distinct localities. 

B 
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Mr. Downing’s Report for 1001. 


Supply of 
School 
Accommoda- 
tion. 


Schools are conveniently scattered through the country. Onnor- 
tunities of education are brought within easy reach of all. Except" 
in the city of Dublin, where there still remains a serious want of 
additional accommodation, the school-houses in general afford suffi- 
cient space for the attendance ; that is according to the usual allow- 
auce of eight square feet per pupil. 

With the exception of those vested in the Commissioners, the 
school-houses are not in general kept in good condition. Repairs 
are not, as a- rule, effected promptly when required, and the attempts 
at repair are very often but temporary expedients. The periodical 
painting of the wood and iron-work is much neglected. Hence 
many of the school-houses do not present a neat, well-cared appear- 
ance, and the buildings are often observed to deteriorate pre- 
maturely. 

There are no definite funds available for repairs of these buildings. 
The expenses of repairs fall on the managers, as a rule, but are often 
borne by the teachers. Until some scheme is devised to provide 
the necessary funchs for repairs, it is futile to expect the school-houses 
to present a- creditable appearance. 

At the end of every calendar year the Inspectors are required to 
make returns, with regard to their respective districts, of the quality 
of the school buildings, distinguishing them as good, middling, or 
bad. They are. required to make a similar distinction of them in 
regard to space accommodation. The latest tabulated returns now 
available to me are those for December, 1900, and with those I pro- 
ceed to compare the returns for the year 1890, so as to show the 
progress made within a decade of years. 


Year. 

Total No of Buildings 
Described. 

No of Buildin 

gs whose quality is described as 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

1890, . 

8,297 

5,952 

1,867 

478 

1900, 

8,662 

6,057 

1,904 

701 



Increase 105. j 

Increase 37. 

Increase 223. 


A similar tabulation referring to space accommodation stands 
thus : — 


Year. 

No. of Schools in which Space Accommodation is described as 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

1890, . 

6,505 

2,328 

464 

1900. . 

7,163 

1,031 

468 


Increase 658. 

Decrease 297. 

Increase 4. 


From these tables it is obvious that the progress being made 
towards providing good school accommodation is slow, notwithstand- 
ing the considerable sum allowed annually by the Government and 
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expended upon buildings. The new building seems to do little Suitly of 
more than compensate for wear and tear. The number of school- School 
houses described as bad actually increased considerably within the ^ 0MM0DA " 
decade referred to, and although some allowance may be made for 
a probable rise in the standard of the Inspectors in the interval, the 
increase in this return of bad schools is to be deplored, and the exis- 
tence of 701 bad school-houses must be deemed a very serious defect, 
claiming special attention. 

In the following tabulation I give the numbers of school premises 
vested in the Commissioners, vested in local trustees, and non-vested 
as returned at the end of 1890 and of 1900. These numbers, I 
should observe, include some buildings not actually in use at the 
time. 


No. of Schools on List. 


l Year. 

Vested in 
Commissioners. 

Vested in 
Local Trustees 

Non-Yested. 

18911. . 

993 

2,146 

5,545 

1900. . 

1,073 

2,917 

5,162 


Inorease of €0. 

Increase of 771. 

Decrease of 3S3. 


From this table it will be seen that about 56 per cent-, of the 
school buildings are non-vested, and have therefore been provided 
and maintained from local resources exclusively. About one-third 
of all the school buildings are vested in local trustees, and these also 
are mamtamed from local resources exclusively. When these facts 
are kept in view, and when it is considered that the managers are 
dependent entirely on voJuibtary aid for the maintenance of these 
school-houses, the quality and condition of the buildings seem to 
me to be, on the whole, creditable to those who take an interest in 
popular education in Ireland, and to the people generally; but- there 
remains much to be done before our school-houses will be pronounced 
“ up-to-date ” by educationists. A considerable amount of addi- 
tional accommodation will be required for the effective carrying out 
of the provisions of the Revised Programme. The sanitary arrange- 
ments, although being gradually improved, are still very defective. 

I proceed to quote extracts from the reports of Inspectors hearing 
on the topic of supply of school accommodation. 

S. E. Stronge, Esq. : — 

‘The school-houses, with some exceptions, are only moderately j>ubli n C2) 
suitable — not. indeed, such large and costly buildings as are met circuit, 
with in Great Britain, but plain, solid, substantial houses, consist- 
ing, in rural districts, of one or two rooms, providing sufficient accom- 
modation for the attendance. The great majority of these houses 
have been built not by grants from the public funds, but by local 
effort. Few of them — even including those built in part at the 
public expense, under the supervision of the Board of Works — have 
any pretensions to architecture — a plain, low house, with two side 
walls and two gables surmounted by chimneys, a door, and one or 
two windows in front, and in the opposite side wall two windows 
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Sori’LT OK 
School 
Accommoda- 
tion. 

Dublin (2) 
Circuit. 


Cork (1) 
Circuit. 


Waterford 

Circuit. 


Ki Harney 
Circuit. 


Mr. Doivniny's Report for 3 . 901 , 

more. Everything is plain and cheap— as plain and as cheap as 
house can be built. There is no ornamental work of any kind 
a wall surrounds the building and playground, the wall is also plain 
and cheap; with round, smooth top, also devoid of ornament Yet 
the children are to acquire taste and culture by looking daily at suck 
specimens of art. Though the majority of the schoolslu the countrr 
are such as I have described, there are, I am glad to say. exceptions 
The Convent schools are usually built according to the managers' 
plans, and are often handsome and imposing buildings. A»am the 
managers of other schools often prefer a plan of their own? instead 
of the barn-like plans of tile Board of Works ; and though this plan 
involves a larger outlay, yet the manager chooses rather to satrilke 
his money than his taste/' 

Dr. Alexander: — 

In the great majority of cases 1 found the schools were welt 
warmed and lighted, and kept neat and clean. The amount of time 
available for incidental visits was too limited to afford me sufficient 
opportunities for forming an opinion as to whether this was their 
normal condition. Sufficient attention is not paid to the exterior 
and surroundings of the school-houses. Too often they have a dirty, 
neglected appearance on the outside. Little care. too. is taken of 
the school plots; it is very exceptional to find any attempt made to 
give them a neat or tasteful appearance.” 

Dr. Skeffington: — 

" In several cases, chiefly of old houses, the buildings, appur- 
tenances, premises, »&c., are much behind modern requirements: but 
in most of such cases grants are sought for new buildings, as at Ivil- 
macow, Dunkitt, Portia w Convent, Bally duff (2), Ballysaggart. 
Clonpriest, Ballycotton ; and new buildings are in progress at other 
places. 

Managers complain that the scale of grants is inadequate for 
present rates of wages, and in some cases it has been difficult to get 
contractors for the work. In some places materials have to be 
brought far. 

The keeping of school-rooms clean generally falls to the teachers: 
and often, too, the keeping of the out-offices, which is not desirable. 

hue! is in many cases provided by pupils and teacher jointly, 
nit in several cases by managers. Heating is indeed too often im- 
perfect, partly from the position of firegrates and partly from limi- 
tation of fuel. 1 * 

•Some local provision on a well-established footing for the cleans- 
ing of schools, provision of fuel, &c., seems highly desirable, 
.teachers should not be expected to incur such expense.” 

Mr. Hynes : — 

In no part of Ireland with which I am acquainted is the school 
accommodation more satisfactory than in Kerry. In the Killarney 
section of this Circuit, of which for the present I have direct 
charge, a large majority o-f the houses are vested in the Com- 
missioners, which means that they have been mainly built 
at the cost of the State, are repaired solely out of 
public funds, and that they are very suitable as regards 
structure, furniture, and equipment. There are two points, how- 
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ever, in which nearly all these buildings admit, of great improve- Sdpplt of 

Blent, viz., the windows and the fire-places. New fangled windows SoaooL 

with complicated fasteners, which work smoothly enough when new, Acc0MM0Di - 

but are extremely liable to get out of order, and in fact are rarely 

seen in order after the first few months, have been introduced. They circuit' 5 ' 

are very troublesome, in many cases difficult to clean, and must, X 

think, be a fruitful source of expense in the way of repairs. The old 

style of window, both sashes suspended by pulleys and weights and 

admitting of being raised and lowered, was far better, ensured more 

effective ventilation, and reduced the trouble of clearing and the 

liability to go wrong to a minimum. Why it was abandoned, I find 

it hard to conjecture. Again, the fire-places are most wasteful — 

huge grates and chimneys, so constructed that by far the Greater 

part of the heat goes up the flue. In times when fuel was cheap 

these were bad enough, but nowadays they are intolerable. They 

should be replaced by some inexpensive kind of slow combustion 

grate or stove.’ - ’ 

Mr. Cox : — 

Whilst the space accommodation — eight square feet per pupil — Galway 
i> generally adequate, I do not consider that there is sufficient seat- Circuit, 
ing accommodation in the desks. In the newer schools the furniture 
is of a good type, but in the long-established schools it is of an obso- 
lete kind and should, in most instances, be replaced by more modern 
arrangements, particularly if the new code is to be satisfactorily 
carried out. I have found in my examinations under the New Pro- 
gramme, that the limited desk accommodation creates a considerable 
difficulty in getting through the work. 

Sanitation and heating do not receive proper attention. In 
summer, ventilation is overlooked ; in winter, the rooms are not pro- 
perly heated. During the recent and present bitter weather, I have 
found some schools wretchedly cold. 

Floors are hardly ever scrubbed, though the usual plan of sprink- 
ling water and then blushing is clearly ineffective. 

Out-offices are not kept in such a state as to show that they 
fulfil one part of their purpose — the forming of habits of decency. 

To this end a lower seat for small children is very desirable.” 

Mr. M'Elwaine : — 

The school accommodation is in general good, and in many cases Ballinasloe 
the school space is much in excess of the attendance. Circuit. 

The school-houses are being gradually, though slowly, improved. 

There are still unsuitable houses in the section, but I believe that 
some of these will soon be replaced by new school-houses. 

The school furniture and equipment vary with the character of 
the premises. Generally they may be described as ‘ fair.’ There is 
a number of schools in which they are bad, but the tendency is 
towards improvement.” 

Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector: — 

" hh one exception, the accommodation afforded by the rural Portarlington 
schools is quite ample and suitably distributed for present and pro- Circuit and 
spective purposes. This is not so with the city schools; they are all Dis * 

niore or less overcrowded, and this circumstance, combined with the 
act that the playground is generally of small dimensions, renders 
sanitation a difficult problem to deal with, 
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Mr. Downing's Report for 1901 . 


Supply or “ No finer water system exists in the world perhaps than in 
Accommoda- Dublin > so that oue m 'g ht «pect to find attached, as a matter of 
tion." course, to every school m the city, a fully-equipped lavatory an 1 

Portarlington well-flushed out-offices, always clean and in good order. In all the 
Circuit and Convent schools these matters are admirably attended to, and in a 
Dublin Dia- few other schools as well ; but- there are many in which the oniv 
trict. substitute for a lavatory is a tap, generally in a corner, with sloppy 

surroundings, and in some cases the out-offices are not maintained 
in that condition of order and cleanliness which health requires 
“The accommodation is ample; it is also suitably distributed. 
The population is sparse and thin in parts, hut the schools are well 
placed and conveniently accessible to the children attending them. 
With five exceptions the school buildings are good and maintained 
in efficient repair ; all are furnished with out-offices, except one, and 
the school furniture is satisfactory on the whole. Seating accom- 
modation is provided for all pupils in attendance, except in the case 
of five schools; and in every school except nine I am pleased to 
report that either a lavatory lias been constructed or an arrangement 
of basin, water, towel, and soap provided. 

“ The heating of the schools during winter is well attended to, the 
expenses, as a rule, being defrayed by the subscriptions of the chil- 
dren, supplemented by the teacher. There are many cases, however, 
in which the manager, out of parish funds or from his own pocket, 
provides liberally for this expense. Some of them, however, regard 
it as the teacher’s duty to whitewash the school, keep the windows in 
order, and provide, by subscription or otherwise, the fuel necessary 
for heating the school in winter. As a conspicuous example of the 
liberality which some managers extend to their schools, I may men- 
tion the Very Kev. Monsignor Burke, p.p., Bagnalstown, who 
expended on the five schools of his parish within the past two years, 
the large sum of £431 10s. Id. ; and this is exclusive of more than 
£250 expended by the nuns in Bagnalstown on improvements in 
their Convent schools within the past twelve months.” 

Mr. M'Clintock, Senior Inspector: — 

Castlebar “ In Kilkenny district there are many non-vested schools. In 

Circuit. Mayo nearly all the schools are vested, those vested in trustees 

largely predominating. The most inferior of the non-vested schools 
are gradually being replaced by vested structures. The schools vested 
in the Commissioners are kept in sound repair; those vested in 
trustees too often bear evidence of neglect in this respect. The 
majority of the noil-vested houses are old' and some of them have 
become quite unfit for school purposes. 

“ The playgrounds are, as a rule, ill-suited for effective instruction 
in open-air Physical Drill. The surface has been nearly always left 
rough, uneven, and without a proper coating of gravel, or the like. 
They are consequently in a muddy condition in wet weather, and 
badly fitted at all times for marching and other exercises, which 
require regular arrangement with simultaneous movement on the 
part of a number of individuals.” 

Mr. Smith : — 

Cork (2) “It oftentimes haj>pens that one desiderates improvements and 

1 " expenditures that would work well for the general weal hut are slow 

in coming, but managers, for the most part, have so- many calls upon 
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their resources that what may seem very desirable and necessary Supply of 
improvements, dwarf into insignificance in the presence of stronger School 
claims, and they have to deal with people who are not blessed with ^ 0MM0DA ' 
a superabundance of this world’s goods. In the schoojs which have p ‘ . 
been under my supervision during the past year, managers have, as circuit 
a rule, visited frequently and shown a practical interest in their 
working. Other local interest in the welfare of schools may be 
returned as practically nil ; the manager — in most instances the 
parish priest or the rector — is the embodiment of local interest, which 
assumes no other form. In a few rare instances gifts of fuel have 
been received from generous benefactors.” 


Mr. W. A. Brown : — 

“ There was but little ground for complaint in the condition of the Clonmel 
houses and rooms in the Leinster schools. It is not possible to Circuit, 
speak so favourably of those visited in the Munster counties. The 
cleaning of iloors and walls is not thoroughly done in a large pro- 
portion. and even vested school-houses have, in several cases, been 
neglected for years. It deserves to be considered whether the 
repairing of all vested houses ought not to be undertaken by the 
Board of Works. If the managers would inspect them annually 
and make good damage and wear and tear as they arise, the expen- 
diture would not be great, but taking things as they are, there is 
not likely to be a satisfactory state of repair from any other than 
public funds. 

“ I believe that in a considerable number of cases the supply of 
fuel is not sufficient. For this the parents of the pupils are chiefly 
responsible; though, as I have often said to teachers, there appears 
to be little doubt that more money might easily be obtained for all 
school purposes if there was better organisation. The need is con- 
stant; the demand is spasmodic. Systematic effort is the key note 
to better results in all the teacher’s work.” 

Mr. Dalton : — 

" The houses vested in the Commissioners are kept in good order Limerick 
by the Board of Works. The school-houses vested in Trustees look Circuit, 
well enough for a few years after being built ; but with the lapse of 
some ten or twelve years they exhibit, in most cases, well-marked 
signs of wear and tear. No regular provision exists for keeping 
schools of this class in repair. If the walls were regularly coloured, 
and the windows, doors, and woodwork painted at reasonable inter- 
vals, these houses could be kept in serviceable condition for a long 
term of years. Bv the adoption, moreover, of the time-honoured 
principle of ‘ a stitch in time,’ a trifling annual outlay should 
suffice. As things are managed, however, too many of these build- 
ings are allowed to wear a. weather-beaten appearance, and to pass 
from one stage of shabbiness and of uncomfortableness to another, 
without any serious attempt being made to check the ravages of 
time and climate. 

The non-vested school-houses are rarely in a satisfactory state of 
repair, and many of them are in a very unsatisfactory state.” 

Mr. Nicholls : — 

There has been a gradual improvement in school accommodation Portarlington 
y the repairing of old buildings and the erection of new ones. Much, Circuit. 
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Mr. Downing's Report for 1901 . 


SurPLY op 
School 
Accommoda- 
tion. 

Portarlingtou 

Circuit. 


however, still remains to be done, The following schools in p a - : 
cular are crowded to an extent injurious alike to health and to the'" 
success as educational institutions: — Gazebo Boys and Girl-' E'* 
netsbridge ; St. Canice's Infants, Castlejordau Boys and Girls an! 
Mount Bolus, Girls. And in other cases, though there is not crowd 
ing, the buildings are very bad, as in Clonard, Ballycowan Kil" 
managh, and Foxvoclc Boys and Girls." 


Dublin (2) 
Circuit and 
Dungannon 
District. 


Mr. Connelly : — 

‘ The houses afford ample accommodation and. indeed are to he 
found in too many places. Their appearance, furniture, and equip" 
ments are not very imposing. They are always provided with a fire- 
place or stove, which does something to reduce discomfort. Thev 
are not unhealthy. They cannot exactly be described as cheerier' 
but they show the minimum of attractiveness, and would not lead's 
stranger to believe that those who originally interested themselves 
in their erection were actuated by large and generous views as to 
the material conditions under which primary education should he 
carried on. There are, of course, exceptions which stand out. partly 
because of their scarcity and partly on their own merits. In Dun- 
gannon and Cookstown tile structures are commodious and well 
built, and, in a few instances, imposing — noticeably so the two 
Convent buildings of the Sisters of Mercy, which are lofty, spacious, 
well lighted, and well appointed. The schools under Presbyterian 
management in Dungannon, and those under Episcopalian manage- 
ment ill Cookstown, are likewise large and suitable, and there are 
some others. 

It is greatly to be desired that the buildings and appurtenances 
should be looked after and improved.” 


Pullinasloe 

Circuit, 


Ml'. WoRSLEY: — 

The number of schools is adequate to local needs. The great- 
majority of the school-houses are either goo:l or fair ; comparatively 
few are bad. In a considerable number of cases, however, the pre- 
mises are either poor or only middling, while, in a few cases, there 
are no premises attached. The accommodation in the schools is, 
with very few exceptions, sufficient for the attendance. The furni- 
ture and equipment is, in many cases, either poor or of only mode- 
rate description, though usually it is of a satisfactory character. 
The sanitary arrangements are generally adequate. The schools 
are, with very few excejitions, supplied with out-offices. M 


Mr. Cromie : — . 

Cork (2) “In both districts (Birr and Ban try) there is sufficient accommo- 

dation for the pupils, and the schools, as a rule, are situated so as 
to obviate the necessity of children having- to walk long distances 
to school. The furniture in the schools in the Birr district was not 
often bad, but it was seldom new or constructed on the most modern 
principles, except in the Convent schools, which were excellently 
equipped in all respects. Similar remarks apply to the houses 
(mainly non-vested buildings) which, except in comparatively few 
instances, were neither so bad as to be condemned absolutely nor so 
good as to give entire satisfaction. In the Bantry district I find 
that the schools round or near the town of Bantry, and in the Goleer 
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and Durr ns parishes, are badly built and in poor repair— that is, Supply op 
with a few exceptions. The parish priests of Qoleen and Durrus, School 
however, are energetic men, and they have already commenced to *^ 0ini0DA ' 
build new’ schools, and I expect that in a few years’ time both * / 
parishes will be abreast of modern requirements. As a rule att.en- e^cuit 
tiou is paid to sanitation and heating.” 


Mr. 0 Reilly : — 

■ The majority of the schools in the district are vested, and Castlebar 
having been erected within a comparatively recent period, are still Circuit, 
in a good state of preservation. For ordinary subjects the space 
they afford is adequate. They are, as a rule, too small for any form 
of drill, beyond arm, body, or combination exercises. The desks, 
galleries, presses, and forms are of the type approved by the Board, 
and suit their purpose admirably. The school space is judiciously 
distributed for draft and desk work. A few instances are to be 
found in which the desks encroach too much upon the draft space, 
and a fewer still in which the desk accommodation is inadequate and 
the draft space in great excess.” 

Mr. O'Rtordan : — 

" The school accommodation is of a respectable description so far Clonmel 
as floor space is concerned, but an addition to it will be desirable Circuit, 
when the teachers become qualified to teach the various subjects of 
the New Programme. 

" School space is very fairly distributed as compared with atten- 
dance, furniture, and equipment. The bipartite system is followed 
iu most of the schools for the greater number of subjects, half the 
pupils sitting while the other half are standing. 

" Many of the school-houses are old buildings, not too well con- 
structed ; still, they are kept in pretty good repair. The premises 
attached to these are rather limited, the out-offices are barely tole- 
rable. and the ventilation and heating are defective.” 

Mr. Dtckie: — 

" The school accommodation in District 29 may be described as DuWin ( 2 ) 
ample. Most of the buildings were erected thirty or forty years ago, Circuit, 
when the population of the district was very much larger, and now 
the school attendance is not sufficient to fill them. Cases are nume- 
rous where a small mixed school is found located in a single compart- 
ment of what was formerly two large and flourishing schools. The 
disused rooms in most cases are rapidly becoming dilapidated. 

“ In general the condition of the school-houses in use leave little 
to he desired. Painting and lime-washing may sometimes be too 
Jong delayed, but no serious disrepair is allowed to exist, and, except 
iu a very poor portion of the district, I have found local parties quite 
willing to remedy defects. 

‘‘ Out-offices are almost always provided, but frequently these are 
not. kept sufficiently clean. 

The furniture is, on the whole, good a.nd modern, but, of course, 
suited for the older methods of school organisation, under which 
sitting accommodation was only needed for one-half or, at most, 
two-thirds of the pupils at the same time,” 
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Limerick 
Circuit. 


Waterford 

Circuit, 


Killarney 

Circuit, 


Mr. Newell : — 

“ As regards the buildings in which the work of teaching is carrien 
on, I have to report that nearly all are, in the main, satisfactory 
Walls and roof are usually sound; space is generally ample - furr' 
ture is seldom insufficient ; lighting is almost invariably good’ 
There are, of course, some cases (perhaps 5 per cent, of the entire 
number) where the buildings are bad. For these there is only one 
remedy, the erection of new ones. In a very large number of' case- 
also the appearance of the school-room should receive more attention" 
It is often bare and discoloured, and indicative of a want of neatness 
and taste on the part of the teacher. The premises, too, are fre- 
quently allowed to wear a very neglected look, possessing neither 
walks, shrubs, nor flowers. Some improvement is being effected in 
both respects, but the progress is rather slow. Teachers often plead 
as regards the neglected condition of the premises, the distance of 
their own residences from the schools. They say that as they do 
not live close at hand anything done by them in the way of inakins 
walks, planting, die., would be soon undone by mischievous passers! 
by. This, however, is true only to a, limited extent, and would not. 
of course, hold at all as regards anything done to improve the in- 
terior of the school-rooms. 

Heating is another matter that- requires increased attention. 
In many cases, even where bogs are quite convenient, the supply of 
turf is far from satisfactory. Teachers are a good deal to blame for 
this, but parents also have not a little to account for in the matter. 
They frequently consider they are conferring a great favour on the 
teachers by even sending their children to school, and can hardly 
realise that it is necessary or reasonable that they should help to 
supply fuel also.” 

Mr. M'Alister: — 

Ten schools I found — in point of structural condition or general 
state of repair— of a most unsuitable character. Applications for a 
giant- in aid of the erection of vested houses have been made by the 
managers of five of these. In some of the remaining schools (118) 
increased accommodation, better lighting, more perfect ventilation, 
the erection of more sanitary offices, newer furniture, &c.. are 
required to satisfy the demand of the educational ideal of to-day; 
but in few cases are the defects so serious as to necessitate official 
action. Prior to the issue of the present programme, a lavatory did 
not appear to many managers or teachers necessary on hygienic 
grounds. Within the last few months lavatories have been erected 
m most of the Convent schools, and, in a. considerable number of 
the Ordinary schools, 1 facilities for personal cleanliness of pupils ’ 
have been provided — serviceable, if somewhat rough and ready.' 5 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: — 

In the case of most- of the schools which I have visited, the first 
impression made on the visitor is decidedly unfavourable. Neglect 
and want of taste are betokened by the appearance of both school- 
house and premises. 

Some of the houses are new and substantial buildings, but even 
m such cases a little taste on the part of the persons concerned would 
make a vast difference. Whitewash is seen to be badly needed : 
broken panes are in evidence ; and, in some cases, it has been deemed 
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nreferable to board up the windows rather than incur the expense Supply of 
Of putting them m proper repair. Outside, the boundary wall is 
often more or less dilapidated ; the yard is overgrown with grass and IJ(m 

uett ] es in some cases with briars also — and worn bare in patches ’ 

where the pupils play. In not a few instances it is to be seen Circuit, 
covered with deep mucl or partially flooded with water, owing to 
want of proper drainage. Seldom are there neat walks to be seen, 
or is an attempt made to improve the appearance of the premises by 
planting shrubs or flowers. At all my visits I have called attention 
to this defect, but in only two cases so far has anything been done 
ill deference to my representations. The climate of this country is 
mild and well adapted to the growth of flowers and shrubs, so that 
there would be no difficulty in their culture if zeal and taste were 
not lacking. 

“ Several of the school-houses are unworthy of the purpose they 
were intended to subserve. In the parish of Tralee alone there are 
six schools which barely satisfy the minimum requirements neces- 
sary to secure their continued recognition by the National Board. 

The manager is about to replace two of them by new buildings, so 
that he is not insensible to the need for improvement in this respect.’’ 


Mr. Coyne: — 

‘■'So far as space is concerned, ample accommodation exists in all Cork (1) 
the schools; when they were built the numbers of school-going cliil- Circuit, 
dren were greater than at present. Six school-houses may be 
described as bad, and should be superseded by new r buildings; the 
rest are good or fair, some of them, of course, requiring more or less 
extensive repairs. 

" During the winter, fires are kept burning, the pupils in the 
country districts bringing turf — the principal fuel — to the schools ; 
while in the case of the town schools, the cost of fuel is defrayed by 
the managers, assisted by contributions from the parents of the 
pupils. 

“ The school furniture is, in most cases, good or fairly satisfactory. 

‘‘ There are twelve or thirteen schools without out-offices, four 
mixed schools provided with only one out-office, about fourteen 
mixed schools in the case of which either there is a common approach 
to the offices for the sexes or these offices are not jDroperly separated, 
about, ten schools of which the out-offices are too near the school- 
buildings, and about fourteen of which the out-offices are small, un- 
suitable structures.” 

Mr. Hughes : — 

‘‘ Owing to the decrease of population in the country districts, Limerick 
either from emigration or the drift towards the towns, there is. Circuit, 
broadly speaking, ample accommodation in the rural schools, but in 
the city and town schools there is very often overcrowding. 

“ In some schools recently erected, the want of proper class-rooms 
is a noticeable feature. The whole space is devoted to one large 
room, in which the teacher finds it very difficult to carry on the work 
of the different standards. These are evidently built with a view 
to utilising them for public meetings, Sunday schools, &c., and are 
not nearly so useful for educational purposes as their imposing 
appearance would lead one to- expect. 

“ As a general rule, the furniture and equipment of vested schools 
is fairly good ; hut in n on-vested schools they are far from being 
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Mr. Downing' s Report tor 1901. 


Supply of 
School 
Accommoda- 
tion. 
Limerick 
Circuit 


satisfactory. This arises from want of local funds, and in 
cases, from the indifference of managers. In such schools if fT 
teacher is efficient and painstaking, he has unfortuiiatelv'to he,, 
most of the expense of putting his school into working order 

■Although in both districts some new buildings are 'erect*! 
annually, yet a. great deal more must be done before the manv nl.l 
and unsuitable school-houses disappear. The same may be said 
the premises. In the new buildings they are satisfactory but in th- 
old they are often inadequate or entirely wanting. ' 

- 111 towns where tile local authorities are active and sensible oi 
their duties m this respect, the sanitation of the schools has been 
very much improved, and may be regarded as having reached the 
modern standard. But this very important matter has been sadly 
neglected 111 the planning and erection of the majority of the conn- 
try and village schools. 

As the cost of heating most of the schools falls on the teacher 
or the parents of the pupils, this very important matter in our damn 
climate is often neglected. The parents, having received free educl- 
tion tor their children, consider themselves ill-used if they are asked 
to pay a few pence to provide fires for the school. Tile manavev as 
a rule will not meddle in the matter, and unless the teacher provide 
fuel the school remains without a fire.” 


Cork (2) 
Circuit. 


Mr. Cdssen: — 

The accommodation is as a rule good, most of the schools beiiw 
vested There are several unsuitable houses in North-west Cork iS 
these the furniture is poor also, but in the other schools it is very 


The building's not vested in the Commissioners are not repaired 
systematically, the usual practice being to do nothing until some 
g aung defect is manifested. Little attention is paid to the General 
appearance and neatness of the schools. As a rule. the. houses are 
lofty and fairly well ventilated, hut periodical cleaning and lime- 
washmg are not usual. 

adeq^'t f, 1Tall ^ elneil ^ s ^ 01 * hooting are, in many cases, very in- 


Clonmel 

Circuit. 


Mr. M'Enery: — 

On the basis of eight square feet of ground' space per pupil, the 
schools, generally speaking, provide ample accommodation for their 
respective attendances, but as regards the quality of that accommo- 
elation, there is still room for much improvement. Prom tile com- 
modious and well-planned modern school-houses there is a long 
escen mg scale ending in buildings which are very wretched, and 
i have long siiice outlived their usefulness. In many cases, 
owing o defects in the plans, the shapes of the rooms are unsuitable 
tor tiie easy manipulation of large numbers of pupils. The local 
authorities heretofore considered any building that afforded more 
oi ess complete shelter from the rain, sun, and wind, a tolerably fair 
school-house. Consequently there are still to be found several bad 
jui cmgs open to the rafters, with chinked walls and roofs, dingy 
an u ty within, and devoid of almost everything which would 
len ei school work pleasant. At least twenty of the schools which 
l have visited up to the present in the Templemore District-, and 
perhaps eight. of. those in the Ennis District, would belong to 
ns ca. egory, being, from every point of view, quite unfit for 
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school purposes. Indeed., so far as my experience of the Temple- 
more District goes, I have no hesitation in stating that it lags far 
behind the times in the matter of suitable school-houses. The 
work of building new schools, however, goes on from year to year, 
though, it must be said, somewhat slowly. . In the year 1901 the 
following vested new schools came into operation, viz.: — Cloney 
Male and Female National Schools, Kildysart- Male and Female 
National Schools, Kilrush No. 1 National School, and Caliirmurpky 
National School in the Ennis District, and Ballingarry Conveut 
National School in the Templemore District; whilst Connolly 
Male and Female vested building in the' former district, and 
Garnakilka and Turraheen vested buildings in the latter district, 
are now almost lit for occupation. In a few other cases where the 
accommodation proved inadequate, grants were given by the Com- 
missioners towards the erection of class-rooms. 

" Several times during the past year I had to call attention to the 
unscrubbed state of floors, to the bad ventilation of the rooms, to 
defective sanitary arrangements, and to the untidy state of the 
school premises. If school-rooms are not kept well ventilated, 
heated and lighted, injurious effects are likely to be produced on 
the physical health, as well as on the mental development, of the 
children, which may have serious consequences in after life. The 
absence of suitable out-offices is a. serious drawback to- several schools, 
and another grave defect often met with is want of playground. 
Frequently the walls of the school-rooms stand badly in need of 
whitewashing, and the woodwork, of painting. There are teachers 
wlu> deem it a sufficient reply to an Inspector’s complaint of want 
of cleanliness at his visit, to assure him that their schools were 
thoroughly cleaned at last midsummer holiday time. On the other 
hand, there are several schools to be met with where cleanliness 
reigns, and where window-flowers and wall decorations give a pleas- 
ing air of comfort and cheerfulness to the rooms. 

“ The school furniture is often very poor in quality and even in- 
sufficient in quantity. Better desks, larger blackboards, and more 
globes and diagrams are frequently very desirable. A general lack 
ot Kindergarten, Cookery, and Elementary Science apparatus is also 
veiy prevalent, but these, I understand, are to be provided as soon 
as the teachers are trained in said branches." 

Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald: — 

The school accommodation provided in the Millstreet and 
umscorthy districts is, for the most, part., adequate. The 
0 d and unsuitable schools are year by year diminishing. Re- 
turns were supplied to you in the early part of last year, 
setring forth the names of the schools that were wholly 
unsuitable, or such as ueeded enlargement and improvement to fit- 
lein for their purpose. The number for Millstreet district bore a 
p arna ” proportion to the total number of schools. I have seen 
, ^ absolutely unsuitable schools in Eniscorthy district, and 

J0 . ( J?* ^ 1( - se will be replaced by new schools very soon, 
tin 1 16 sc 1 ?°^ s are > as a rule, properly heated during winter. The 
f s , are * *? r the most part, collected in shillings and sixpences 
<, • ,. e cai *dren, about a third of whom subscribe. These sub- 
m-nf 10nS aie f u PP^ ernen Tcd by the teachers. In some cases the 
x * ■ ^ ers P rov ide the fuel, and in the case of schools under Protes- 
nianagenient, a fund is raised from the parents. 


U 


SurrLY or 
School 
Accommoda- 
tion. 
Clonmel 
Circuit 
and Ennis 
District. 


Waterford 
Circuit and 
Mill-street 
District. 
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Waterford 
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Circuit. 


Cork (1) 
Circuit aud 
Templemore 
District. 


Castlebar 

Circuit. 


Mr. Dow nitty s Report for 1901. 

“ Whitewashing is done annually, sometimes ofteuer. The schools 
are regularly swept, but the dusting is not so regularly attended to 
The walls, maps, and charts often have accumulations which, of 
course, in a damp atmosphere, hasten the decay of these articles 
It is only in a very small proportion of the schools that the floors 
are scrubbed periodically.” 

Mr. Welply: — 

“ The greater number of the schools visited and examined afforded 
suitable accommodation for the pupils in attendance, and were 
fairly well furnished, but, as a rule, even where the average com- 
manded the services of an assistant teacher, they were without class- 
rooms. Here and there, of course, school-houses still exist which 
are nothing but an eyesore, and are quite unfitted for the purposes 
of education. The condition of the school premises in all but a few- 
isolated cases, showed want of taste on the part of the teachers, very 
few attempts to cultivate flowers and shrubs having beeu made. In 
a great many cases I have been able to impress upon the teachers the 
value of adorning the school plot, and in some cases I was pleased 
to observe, on re-visiting the schools, that my suggestions had begun 
to bear fruit.” 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector: — 

With very few exceptions, the floor space is quite sufficient for 
the number of pupils in attendance. In almost every case there is 
desk accommodation for at least half the pupils; but in only a few 
schools can all the pupils be seated at- the same time. The teaching 
equipment is usually quite sufficient for teaching all the ordinary 
subjects, and where insufficient, I generally found it easy to get it 
supplied. In no school have I found an equipment sufficient to 
teach a full course of Haod-and-Eye training or Elementary Science. 
In the Templemore district a large number of schools were not in 
good repair, and nearly one-lialf had not out-offices. In the Cork 
district the condition of the school-houses and premises is generally 
very good as regards repair. There is generally a complete absence 
of any display of taste in the interior or exterior of the schools; 
but this defect is already being remedied under the influence of the 
Revised Programme. The heating of the school is almost always 
provided for by means of subscriptions from the pupils, supple 
men ted in many cases from the teacher's own resources.” 

Mr. MacMillan: — 

“ The district is well supplied with schools which are, in the great 
majority of cases, vested houses built within recent years, and which 
afford sufficient accommodation for the attendance. Three very 
wretched school-houses have during the year been replaced by new- 
vested buildings; several of the same kind still exist, hut in all cases 
steps have been taken towards the erection of new schools, and m 
some, building operations have been commenced or advanced. 

“ The houses are generally in good repair, though small defects 
are often allowed to remain unattended to, and the need of a little 
paint is often very conspicuous. In a number of schools the rooms 
are rendered more bright and cheerful by the aid of coloured prints, 
and by growing flowers in boxes or pots in the windows. 

“ The importance of proper ventilation does not appear to be duly 
appreciated by some teachers. I have often been surprised to find 
the fresh air so carefully excluded in some schools that not merely 
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are all the windows kept closed, but even the ventilating shafts are Supply op 
stopped up ; the air at times gets exceedingly foul, and is, of course, School 
injurious to both teachers and pupils. Accommoda- 

" Turf is the universal fuel throughout the district; it has the ™ N j 
disadvantage of kindling slowly, so that the room is often little circuit 
heated, even at 11 o'clock. Sometimes, too, the supply brought in 
by the pupils in the morning is insufficient for the whole day, and 
the room grows chilly again before the pupils are dismissed. - ’ 


Mr. Bradshaw: — 

■ The accommodation in 108 schools is good, in fourteen, mid- rortarliu K tou 
tiling, in eleven, bad. Of the buildings themselves, ninety-five are Circuit. b 
good, twenty-seven middling, and eleven bad. The vested schools 
are, with one or two exceptions, substantial and commodious houses, 
well suited in general for school purposes, but a number of the non- 
vested schools are defective as regards accommodation, sanitation, 
and equipment. Twenty-eight are not provided with out-offices, and 
iu eighteen cases there are no playgrounds attached. 

• The managers are anxious to improve the schools, but their 
efforts are impeded through lack of funds or difficulty in procuring 
eligible sites. 

" The existing arrangements for heating the schools are not satis- 
factory. The fuel — usually turf — is in part provided by the parents, 
but the supply is often insufficient, and the deficit has in many cases 
to be made up by the teacher.” 

Mr. Mullany : — 

The schools are generally substantial, well-built structures, and Galway 
only four or five might really be classed as unsuitable. Here, too, a Circuit, 
heathy activity prevails. Extensive repairs are being effected at 
Ballynalacken National Schools, and the energy of the Very Rev. 

® r - ^ Inerney, p.p., v.g., has raised a handsome brick and stone 
edifice to replace the time-honoured Killaloe Male National School. 

The schools at Scariff, Ballycorney, and Tawin Island require repair 
or reconstruction. Fuel, if for the most part providing only the 
familiar turf fire, is cheap and abundant. 

At Kinvara Convent it is intended to erect new buildings, to 
leheve the congestion due to a very large attendance. The five 
Convent schools of the district are models in respect of neatness, 
good taste, and comfort.” 


Mr. Mangan : — 


The accommodation, except in a few old houses, was sufficient Billinasloa 
u f , attendance. The furniture and equipment in most of the Circuit, 
schools was fair. 


* or f a ^ en ti°n should be paid, especially in the poorer localities, 
auc ^ lleatin g- The school-rooms should be kept more 
i y and be made more attractive than is generally done.” 


ATTENDANCE. 

hrom all sides come regretful reports of a declining attendance of Attendance. 
}, mpi This ^ ascribed mainly to the decrease of population. The 
^ecrease of attendance is larger proportionately than the de- 
ease of population, because not only are there fewer children in 
le country, but a larger proportion of the children are kept away 
111 ^kool to assist at farming and domestic work in order to supply 
Ule P la °e of adults who have emigrated. 
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Attendance. 

Dublin (2) 
Circuit. 


Waterford 

Circuit. 


Killarnev 

Circuit. 


Galway 
Circuit and 
Coleraine 
District. 


Under this head the Inspectors have reported as follows : — 

Mr. Stronge, Senior Inspector: — 

During the last three years the provisions of the Act of l§ 9 > 
have been put into force in the city of Dublin, and by a few district: 
elsewhere, with the following results: — 

The attendance of those who are within the limits of age pre- 
scribed by the Act is somewhat more regular and steady, i.e„ three 
days’ attendance per week at least, frequently four, and occasional! v 
five. Those whose ages exceed the upper limit attend more irregu- 
larly than before the passing of the Act, and indeed generally when 
they reach their fourteenth birthday, or have passed the programme 
of Fourth Standard, they cease to attend altogether. No chauge 
has occurred in the attendance of those who are under the minimum 
limit of age. Now, as in the past, these very young children in tin- 
towns are sent in many cases to school, not- so much for the purpose 
of learning, as to provide a home for them during the working hours 
of the day. When the school hours for so young children were very 
properly reduced, the parents very often insisted on their children 
being retained in school till 3 o’clock, and not sent home earlier." 

Dr. Skeffinuton, Senior Inspector: — 

“ In rural schools the attendance has decreased in most- cases, and 
even the town schools do no more than hold their own, not withstand- 
ing the action of Compulsory Attendance Committees. Compulsion 
seems to have striking effects when first introduced, but it appears 
there are so many ways of evading its provisions, that it soon loses its 
terrors for truants ; and. on the other hand, its limits of six and 
fourteen years of age become looked on as marking the proper school 
period.” 

Mr. Hynes, Senior Inspector: — 

*' During the past year the attendance has, as a rule, been on the 
decline, but this has been mainly owing to the prevalence of sickness. 
Epidemics of measles (in some cases of a very virulent type), whoop- 
ing cough, scarlatina, Arc., have been unusually frequent. The 
Compulsory Clauses of the Irish Education Act, 1892, are not in 
force in any part of the Ivi Harney section of the circuit, and I do not 
believe that their enforcement- would produce any appreciable bene- 
fit there. The people in general are keenly alive to the advantages 
of education. Poverty and domestic necessity are, in my opinion, 
the chief obstacles in the way of regularity of attendance. Except 
in remote or inaccessible localities, the children in most cases are 
sent to- school at the earliest age (three years) at. which they are 
admissible, and it is quite usual to find them on rolls up to fifteen. 

Mr. Cox, Senior Inspector : — 

" The entire district, of which Coleraine was the centre, was 
brought under the operation of the Compulsory Attendance Act. 
and the attendance was becoming more regular. In my present dis- 
trict the Act does not apply, and the attendance is not satisfactory- 
indeed, I fear that it is becoming less regular. Some stimulus is 
required to replace that which was afforded under the Resu.ts 
system. 

“ As regards age : children are now sent to school at the earned 
age at which they can be admitted, hut it seems that they now lea*c 
at an earlier age than formerly ; in the country districts their lie p !; 
badly wanted for farm work.” 
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Mr. M'Elwai-ne, Senior Inspector : — Attbnda.mcb. 

The general tendency of the attendance is towards decrease. Balliuasloe 
This applies to District 10, in which I spent the first half of 1901, Circuit and 
as well as to the part of this circuit (Roscommon), of which I have Ne Jjtownartis 
had experience. Many schools have shrunk in attendance. District ° 

■ The explanation is to be found in the drift- of the agricultural 
population, especially labourers, to towns. I found a second cause 
in this circuit, which was given to me in localities and by persons 
unconnected with one another, viz., that people are. not- marrying 
at so early an age as they did formerly. 

" Regularity of attendance of pupils is anything but satisfactory. 

" Children come to school at an early age, as in former years — 
three, four, or five — but I am of opinion that pupils do not remain 
at school so long as they did a number of years ago. 

“ In District 10, I believed that the tendency of the Compulsory 
Attendance Act was to lower the age at which pupils left school, as 
the Act set up a standard of age or qualification according to which 
pupils were supposed to be qualified for leaving.” 

Mr. Headen. Senior Inspector: — 

The attendance has sensibly decreased during the interval from Portarlington 
December. 1899, to December, 1901. Decrease in population is the Circuit, 
cause assigned by managers and teachers in the majority of cases. 

In a few cases it has arisen from the more extensive employment of 
child labour, especially in turf-making districts. 

" The consensus of the managers throughout the district- is against 
the extension of compulsory attendance to rural, but in favour of 
it in urban, localities.” 

Mr. Smith, Senior Inspector : — 

“In point of attendance, the city schools hold well their 'own as Cork (2) 
compared with last year. The falling away of our rural population Circuit, 
is niueh felt in country schools, where assistants are dropping off.” 

Mr. W. A. Brown, Senior Inspector : — 

“ There has been a slight falling off in the average attendance. Clonmel 

“ In County Tipperary the children remain at school to the age Cll ' cuiti 
of about fifteen. It is not unusual to find girls of sixteen in many 
of the schools. The absence of tillage and the comfortable circum- 
stances of the parents are the explanation.” 

Mr. Dalton, Senior Inspector: — 

The character of the attendance throughout the circuit is every- Limerick 
where unsatisfactory. Irregularity of attendance is as marked and Ciicuiii. 
as detrimental to the welfare of the schools as it ever was. Managers 
and teachers look to compulsion as the only remedy for this regret- 
table state of things. 

" The higher standards are becoming depleted by the withdrawal 
from school of the grown boys and girls, as soon as they become 
strong enough to take part at farm work, or to help about the house 
at home. 

“ There are school areas, even whole parishes, within the circuit 
from which the entire labouring population has practically dis- 
appeared. 

“ Where people are engaged — as they are in many parts of Clare 
and of West Limerick — in the manufacture and sale of turf as a 
regular means of livelihood, the lowest and most debilitated condi- 

Q 
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Mr. Downing's Report tor 1901 . 


Attendance. 

Limerick 

Circuit. 


Galway 

Circuit. 


Dublin (2) 
Circuit and 
Dungannon 
District. 


fcion of school life is reached. I have found schools so circumstanced 
in which the centesimal proportion of pupils on rolls fell belor 
50 per cent.” ' 

Mr. Lehane, Inspector specially in charge of instruction in Irish: — 

‘• The attendance of pupils continues irregular and is, I believe 
falling. The fall in attendance is probably due to a fall in th* 
population, though the fact that pupils are not now required as an 
essential to examination, and subsequent promotion, to make a cer- 
tain minimum number of attendances in the year, as formerly, may 
have something to do with it. The Compulsory Attendance law is 
in force only in the town of Galway, where, I am of opinion, its 
effect is bei;eficial. 

“ Special local causes tend to irregularity of attendance. The 
principal cause is the poverty of the children ; they are, in many 
instances, so poorly clad that they cannot go to school. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the infants during the winter months. 

“ In a few exceptional cases irregular attendance is due to the 
nature of the country. Swollen, unbridged, mountain torrents, 
and rough weather, often prevent children from crossing rivers and 
arms of the sea in order to reach school. In addition to these, there 
are causes tending to irregularity similar, or corresponding, to 
causes which operate generally throughout the country. Here they 
are cutting and sa.ving turf, fishing, potato-digging,*’ and herding 
cattle. 

“ Children commence attending school at all ages from three to 
ten years. Generally, however, they commence to attend when 
four or five years old. Children of such tender age, however, in 
Connemara, attend only during the fine summer weather, and stay 
at home during the winter. They continue in Standard I. until 
they are eight or nine years of age, seldom pass Standard III., and 
cease attending when they are twelve or thirteen years old.” 

Mr. Connelly, District Inspector: — 

“ The attendance is not very good, and boys and girls, as I have 
elsewhere stated, cease attendance at an early age. As an instance. 
I give the substance of my notes on the inspection of a country 
school a few miles from Cookstown, in a poor locality. The house is 
a good vested structure, suitably appointed, with adequate play- 
ground. In fact, nearly all the schools are exceptionally good in 
this parish. The parents are occupiers of small holdings of eight or 
nine acres of arable land, with bog in addition. They grind for 
their own consumption the corn which they grow. When it runs 
out they resort to Indian meal. They seldom eat meat — perhaps 
at Christmas. The children are employed looking after cattle, 
especially when the corn is springing, to prevent trespass, or they 
are engaged in harvesting or potato-picking from April to November. 
For the rest of the twelve months they come to- school, hut do not 
attend well, and leave for good after the Third Standard. 

“To take another instance in another part of the country. Again, 
the parents are small farmers of eight or nine acres. The children 
work in the fields, their attendance is never good, and their fathers 
and mothers are indifferent. Even in another school, not far dis- 
tant, under a young, earnest, and eager master, where the children 
are studious, and disciplined, and in comfortable circumstances, the 
sons and daughters of men farming fifty acres, they yet remain away 
to engage in country work in the absence of hired labour. 
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tl My last example is from a different locality. The parents hold Attendance. 
from eight to twelve acres and bog. They eat meat perhaps once D : 2 , 
in six months. Their children are engaged at work in the fields, or Circuit. 
are hired out. for farm service. They leave school finally after the 
Fourth Standard, and the eldest son, or possibly the second, even- 
tually emigrates. 

•• If they leave early it may, however, be added that they also 
come for the first time at an early age. They begin their' short 
school-life when three or four years old. Those who do not come 
until they are eight or nine are quite the excejDtion. 

“ Thus it- may, to some extent, be understood how the attendance 
is not regular. There are carking cares at home, and people do not 
set a special value upon schooling which leads to nothing tangible. 

Nay. a most capable master lias told me how they have pointed to a 
neighbour who could neither read nor write, but had a thousand 
pounds in the bank, and then asked triumphantly wherein might lie 
the boasted advantage of going to school." 

Mr. Worsley, District Inspector: — 

“ The rate of attendance, so far as I have observed, remains Ballinasloe 
stationary. The compulsory clauses of the Irish Education Act of Circuit. 

1892 are in operation in the towns of Ballinasloe and Athlone. In 
the former town they do not appear to have improved the attend- 
ance : nor does there appear to be any real effort to enforce the Act. 

In Athlone, more interest is shown, and some improvement lias 
resulted. Children are not, by any means, sent to school at a suffi 
ciently early age, while very few reach the highest standard.” 

Mr. Cromie, District Inspector: — 

“ In both districts there is a tendency towards decrease in the Cork (2) 
average attendance — slight in the Birr district, and, in fact, not Circuit and 
perceptible in some localities, but strongly marked and very notice- Birr District, 
able in the Bantry district. This decrease arises from the decrease 
in the general population, and from the scarcity of labour. 

‘ The children come to school soon after they reach three years 
of age, but- they leave school, many at twelve years, and the great 
majority before they reach fifteen years of age. This necessity of 
working at home creates irregularity of attendance amongst the 
pupils before they finally leave school.’’ 

Mr. O'Riordan, District Inspector: — 

“ The general tendency of the attendance is decidedly towards Clonmel 
decline, due to a diminution in the population. The pupils do not Circuit 
attend more regularly than heretofore ; indeed, I should think 
rather less so. 

“ The compulsory attendance clauses of the Education Act have 
been in operation in Clonmel, Carrick, and Fethard. A decided 
improvement in the attendance took place at first, but this has not 
been maintained.” 

Mr. M'Alister, District Inspector: — 

“ The compulsory clauses of the Education Act were in force Waterford 
dining 1901 in the whole of County Wexford, with the exception of Circuit, 
one rural district. Some increase in the number of the pupils on the 
rolls is reported ; but the irregular and unpunctual attendance of 
the newcomers is a source of much annoyance to the teachers. 

c 2 
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“ Few pupils in this county remain at school after the age of 
twelve or thirteen ; in the towns the girls attend for another year 
or two.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, District Inspector : — 

” Complaints as to irregularity of attendance are very General 
here. In spring the children are kept at home to help to put in the 
crops ; in summer there is a constant demand for their services to 
help in saving and gathering in the crops ; while in winter, owing 
to the mountainous character of the country and the frequent heavv 
rains, floods often interrupt their attendance at school. 

“ The Compulsory Attendance Act has been in force in Tralee 
for some years, but appears to have had little effect on the average 
attendance in the schools Quite recently it was proposed to extend 
the operation of the Act to the whole county of Kerry, but the great 
majority of the managers opposed it, on the ground, chiefly, that 
such extension is useless and unnecessary.” 

Mr. Coyne, District Inspector: — 

“ The general tendency is towards slight decrease. This is mainly 
due to decrease of population. The attendance of the pupils at 
school is fairly regular, except in April and May, when the crops 
are being planted, and in August and September, when the harvest 
is being gathered. The school-life of the pupils is usually from 
five years to thirteen ; at the latter age they are found useful to their 
parents ; hence the small proportion of pupils in the highest 
standard.” 

Mr. Cussen, District Inspector: — 

“ There is a tendency to decrease in the attendance. The parents 
of the pupils do not yet understand the value of the new branches, 
especially for senior pupils, and the omission of the higher parts of 
the Arithmetic (which were very popular) has made the school work 
appear less valuable than formerly. 

“ The attendance is less regular than formerly, partly at least 
because no standard of attendance is required to qualify for the 
annual inspection and for promotion. The children go to school 
as soon as their age permits, having regard to the distance of the 
schools, and matters are satisfactory in this respect. The propor- 
tion of the pupils reaching the Sixth Standard is very creditable, 
but it shows a tendency to decline.” 

Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, District Inspector: — 

“ The general tendency as regards attendance is towards decrease. 
The school records show a decrease in the number on rolls, propor- 
tionate to the decrease in the population revealed by the Census 
returns. There has been a slight increase in the northern portion 
of the Enniscorthy district, consequent on the introduction of com- 
pulsory education ; but in Mill street district, and in the southern 
portion of the County Wexford, the attendance is decreasing. 

“ The struggle to maintain the necessary average has led to the 
enrolment of almost all the children above three years of age. The 
younger the children the more they are to be relied on to attend 
regularly during the fine weather, and the teachers spare no pains 
to get such children in,” 
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Mr. VVelply. District Inspector : — Attendance 

1 regret to report a decline - in the attendance of the pupils. Killarney 
Schools which hitherto were just able to command the services of an Circuit, 
assistant teacher are now beginning to be seriously affected by this 
falling off. 

Two main causes seem to me to militate against regular attend- 
ance. The teachers say that the parents, having discovered it is 
now no longer necessary for a pupil to make 100 days in order to 
be examined, have grown careless about their children’s attendance. 

The great extension of what is known as the creamery move- 
ment all over the country is another cause of irregular attendance; 
children are regularly employed in the conveyance of milk each 
morning to the local creamery, and they very often miss school 
altogether as a consequence of this morning task. Some efforts have 
been made to ascertain the state of school attendance in this country, 
and it has been stated to me that- 13,000 children of school-going 
vears, failed to make a single attendance at school last year, and so 
much alarm has this state of affairs produced that- a movement has 
been initiated to force the County Council to introduce compulsory 
attendance.” 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector : — 

'■ As regards the attendance of pupils, the general tendency during ^ 

the year was towards decrease. This is partly due to the decline in c 
population, and partly to the mistaken views of the effect of the 
Revised Programme adopted by parents. 

“ Children come to school at from three to six years of age, and 
leave at from twelve to fourteen. Pupils over this age are usually 
found only in schools with teachers of exceptional ability, who make 
special arrangements for them.” 

Mr. M'Millan, District Inspector: — 

‘ The attendance appears to be steadily on the decline in the Castlebar 
majority of the schools, and a considerable number have lately lost Circuit, 
the services of an assistant. 

“ The efficiency of the schools is much impaired by the irregularity 
of the attendance, which is greater than in any other district of 
which I have been in charge, and is indeed extreme in some locali- 
ties. One of the chief causes of this bad attendance is that a great 
number of the men go to work in England or Scotland for a large 
portion of the year, so that the elder children are kept at home to 
assist the women in the farm labour. Another cause is the absence 
of proper fences, so that the services of the children, as well as of 
older people, are often required for herding ; other pupils again 
remain from school because their parents are unable to provide 
them with decent clothing; many, finally, cannot attend in wet or 
threatening weather, because of the mountain streams which lie 
between their homes and the school, and which in times of flood 
are difficult or dangerous to cross. 

" Many of the pupils do not attend school until six or seven years 
of age; the number who reach Sixth Standard is now very small, 
and the general age for leaving school is about thirteen or fourteen 
years.” 

Mr. Bradshaw, District Inspector: — 

“ Owing to emigration, the population of the Bantry district is Cork No. 2 
steadily declining, and with it the number of pupils enrolled. Circuit. 
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“ Fi "“ s refel ' liu s to sixt y schools in three consecuti. . 
years 1899, 1900, 1901 — I find that the number on the rolls in 
1900 is 2 ■ 5 percent, less than in the preceding year, and tlnt+t/ 
number in 1901 shows a. further decrease of 4 • 1 per cent 
pared with 1900. Thus the decrease is considerably more ranid in 
the second case. 1 


■The average attendance of the total number on rolls lias 
diminished by 5 • 0 and 6 • 0 per cent, for the same periods but if n 
examine the attendance of pupils over fifteen years of age we find 
a decrease of 5 ■ 9 and 1 1 ■ 5 per cent. The latter figure is significant 
as it proves that there lias been a much more serious decline in the 
attendance of the older children. 


“ No doubt, in consequence of the emigration of young men and 
women, there is a. growing demand at home for tile services of the 
older pupils, but beyond this there must have been some special 
cause for the decline during the year 1900-1901. It is I believe 
to be attributed to the introduction of the New Programme. The 
institution of Drill was by many regarded as a. step towards con- 
scription, and the senior boys were kept at home accordingly by the 
frightened parents. Many, too, believed that the time of their 
children would be wasted in acquiring apparently useless accom- 
plishments, such as Singing and Drawing, or in learning to fold 
paper and bend wire, and that the time devoted to these subjects 
would be more profitably employed at work in the fields. 

" The scare regarding Drill has now almost subsided, but it will 
leqmre some time before the pupils become reconciled to the new 
scheme. 

The abolition of 100 attendances as a necessary condition of 
examination was another cause which tended to lower the average. 

In the centres west and south of Castletown Bere, where 
mackerel-fishing is carried on. the decline during September and 
Uctober is still more noticeable, as there is a great demand for the 
assistance even of children, who can earn from one shilling to half-a- 
ciown per day at curing fish. Twelve schools at least suffer from 
this cause. 


The age at which children come to school varies, being about 
oiu years in the villages, and from five to seven in the country 
places according to the distance of their homes. They leave school 
probably a.t fourteen years on an average.” 


THE TEACHERS. 

IheIeachbbs The teachers continue to give strong evidence of a zealous desire 
■O cope with the difficulties of the Revised Programme. My oppor- 
tunity of personal acquaintance with the character of the work done 
m the -schools was rather limited; but such as it was it left the 
impression that the teachers were responding bravely and success- 
fully to the large demands made upon their intelligence, their 
lesources, and their energy. Of late years the candidates for the 
omce of teacher were of a good style, well qualified personally and 
by attainments. A fear very generally prevails through the country 
that the new _ scale of remuneration will not attract an equally good 
class of candidates. 

The Training Colleges are all doing excellent work towards turn- 
mg out their respective students well-fitted for the duties of their 
u ui e office. They are without exception making the most of their 
material, and the material is, on the whole, good. 
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The following abstracts from the General Reports of the In- The 
spectors of my division set forth very fully the characters of the Tbachebs - 
teachers in their lights and shades: — 

Mr. Stronge, Senior Inspector : — 

*• Thirty years ago a teacher who entered. the service as a proba- Dublin No. (2) 
tioner was paid £15 per annum, but as time ran on, by means of Circuit, 
results fees and by increases of salary, the incomes of the teachers 
steadily improved, until the position of teacher came fairly into 
competition with clerkships in merchant’s offices and appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service. As the position of the teacher and his 
income improved, the competition grew keener, for candidates of a 
higher social standing began to be attracted to the service and to 
disdain no longer, as formerly, the profession of an elementary 
teacher, for it was possible for an energetic and skilful teacher to 
attain to an income of over £120 per annum before he was thirty 
years of age. No one will venture to deny that the services of a 
well-trained, well-mannered, and ambitious teacher produce results 
more permanent and infinitely more valuable than those to be 
obtained under a. teacher who has neither his training nor his ambi- 
tion. It is the former class of teacher that we should endeavour to 
attract into the service. That the numbers of highly-qualified 
teachers were increasing, and that the social status of the teacher 
was improving — a result much to be desired — has, I should think, 
been observed by all those who are connected with the schools. 

Whether such teachers will continue to enter the service in future 
under the present scale of salaries, is open to doubt. In the case of 
one Training College, at least, the number of applications for a two 
years' course of training — the main entrance to the profession — has 
considerably fallen off. Teachers in the city and suburban schools 
have complained to me that they cannot support themselves upon 
the initial salary of £56. I know of two cases in which the managers 
have had to contribute from their own funds to t-lie teacher’s sup- 
port. 

" Though the teachers do not at present regard their prospects 
as so favourable as they formerly were, they are, I am glad to say, as 
loyal to the children of their schools as they ever were. 

" When Singing and Drawing appeared in the New Programme 
as ordinary subjects compulsory in all schools, in many places the 
teachers combined and provided at their own expense the services 
of highly-qualified professors of these subjects to instruct them to 
introduce these subjects into their schools. They also showed, and 
still show, a great- desire to form centres at which the sub-organisers 
in Hand-and-Eye training and Elementary Science could meet them 
and give courses of lectures.” 

Dr. Skeffington : — 

‘‘ The teachers generally manifested much eagerness to get trained Waterford 
in the new courses, often travelling long distances at late hours, in Circuiti 
bad weather, and after a day’s work, undergoing much fatigue and 
exposure to cold in winter, as well as expense, in attending classes 
held by sub-organisers. Teachers who have not yet been called to 
such classes express much anxiety on the matter ; and I have 
recently learned that teachers have even engaged and paid a fellow- 
teacher who had attended Hand-and-Eye and other courses in 
Dublin to give them lessons on Saturdays in a school in Waterford ; 
and they intend extending this class to obtain, at their own cost, 
further training in Vocal Music, Drill &c.” 
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Mr. Downing's Report fur 1901. 


The 

Teachers. 

Killarney 

Circuit. 


Balliuasloe 

Circuit. 


Galway 

Circuit. 


Mr. Hynes : — 

■; As regards the teachers, to my mind, their most striking ckaar 
ter, stre is the, r marked earnestness. In general, they evince a W 
desire to fit themselves for the introduction of the new method. 
instruction, but so far, I am sorry to say, their opportunities have 
not been commensurate with their wishes. Training c la JT n 
Cookery and Laundry-work were held at Killarney and'at Cahe, 
veen. Courses of lectures in Hand-and-Eye training and in Eh 
mentary Science were also inaugurated at the former centre, bu- 
atter some eleven lectures or so were adjourned sine die This « 
far as I can gather, is the sum total of the facilities which they 
enjoyed for special training in the recently-introduced branches Jf 
the Code. Nearly all have provided themselves with the necessary 
text-books, and are doing their best under such difficult circum 
Ranees, but the greatest earnestness cannot compensate in the case 
of the more technical subjects for not witnessing the actual ,««/«< 
operand,, This particularly applies to the Hand-and-Eye trainin'- 
winch has been pretty extensively attempted. 

" Comparatively few have essayed Elementary Science vet. but 
lessons oil Common Objects are universal, and I observe a tendency, 
which I am trying to counteract, to aim rather at imparting infor- 
mation to the pupil than at cultivating his powers of observation. 
Elementary Science will unquestionably prove the most attractive, 
and, with proper treatment, the most highly educational of the 
blanches of the new curriculum. In Dublin schools I have seen it 
very efficiently carried on, but I was much struck in a remote part 
ot this country by what a teacher was able to accomplish with a few 
rude appliances devised by himself. His pupils seemed deeply inte- 
lested, and when questioned evidently exercised their reasoning 
powers to answer. 6 


Mr. M’Elwaine: — 

I consider the teachers as a body competent, but they have been 
so long confined within the limits of the Old Programme that they 
must get time and opportunities for adapting themselves to their 
new duties. 

I find a marked desire on the part- of the teachers to improve 
themselves in skill, especially with reference to new subjects and 
new methods. They have frequently expressed a desire that I 
. 1011 “ Vlslt “eir schools to advise them and to give them informa- 
lon, anc have expressed their intention of attending the training 
i asses o be held by the Board’s organisers when they came suffi- 
ciently near to them. J 

A class for instruction in Physical Drill was conducted in Ath- 
one iy ^ ie gymnasium instructor, and the attendance of teachers 
amounted to forty. The same course has been taken at Roscrea, 
w ieie a- class of teachers is undergoing a course of instruction in 
lyaica Brill, and another class is being organised, and will soou 
be begun, m Birr.” 


Mr. Cox : — 

Teachers are, I think, generally fit for their positions. They 
appeal to lespect themselves, and are respected by their neighbours. 

e couise of training has, as may be supposed, a large refining 
influence on manners, speech, and dress, as well as inducing a 
broader outlook on things and men. 
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• The desire to make themselves more competent in the subjects The 
of the new code is general among the teachers I have met. Of 1 K acheus. 
course it is to be expected that they hesitate to take up a new subject Galway 
if they think or feel that they are not competent. Circuit and 

“ 1 find that a few hints, a little encouragement, and the assur- Coleraine 
ance that they will not be called on to do more than they are able, ls ,lc • 
are followed by satisfactory attempts at starting a new subject. 

■ I believe the desire to attend classes under an organiser to be 
universal. The effect of the classes in Vocal Music, conducted by 
Mr. Davidson, is gratifying. The subject has received an immense 
impetus, and the teachers who attended the classes have very gene- 
rally and successfully introduced it into their schools. Constant 
inquiries are made as to whether classes for the other subjects will 
not be formed ; and I find that the Clare portion of my circuit is 
badly in need of such guidance and help as an able organiser can 
afford. 

•• I may mention that in Coleraine the teachers formed, of them 
selves, a class for instruction in Drill, under a competent man ; and 
I am aware that in my present circuit a. class for manual work was 
carried on for some time.” 


Mr. IIeaden : — 

• In all Convent schools, and in about thirty of the ordinary Purtarlingtou 
schools, oue or more members of the staff had availed themselves of Circuit, 
opportunities of attending special courses of instruction in Hand- 
and-Eye training, and in Tonic Sol-fa, and a few had attended a 
course of Elementary Science. On the whole, therefore, the 
teachers are well qualified ; and during my inspectorate they showed 
much earnestness in their efforts to adapt themselves to new 
methods, and to introduce the new subjects of instruction; and I 
am pleased to report that the results in all cases were commendable 
and promising.” 

Mr. M'Clintock : — 

Evidence of an endeavour to’ keep in touch with advancing ideas Castlebar 
and to improve themselves in skill are not wanting, but the move- Circuit and 
ment is slow. There is a growing feeling that a solid foundation KUfeeuny^or 
must be laid in the case of each subject; some teachers are keeping tr y. 1 
a daily syllabus, which is meant to show how much ground is being 
thoroughly got over; annotations on class-books, and notes on 
Object Lessons are sometimes forthcoming. But, on the whole, 
systematic preparation calculated to produce systematic develop- 
ment of the pupil’s intelligence and faculty of observation is almost 
unknown. 

“ In the spring of last year well-attended classes for teachers were 
held by the Board's organisers in District 47 in Hand-and-Eye 
training, Music, Cookery, and Laundry-work; but my official con- 
nection with that part of the country ended before the practical 
effect could be ascertained. In this side of Mayo no organisers’ 
classes have, so far as I am aware, yet been held. Object Lessons 
and Drawing are being taken up in most schools, but in a rather 
crude and aimless manner. Music is being introduced to additional 
schools, and Physical Drill to nearly all. Scarcely any progress is 
being made in the spread of Kindergarten methods and Manual 
Instruction.” 
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Dublin ( 2 ) 
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Mr. Downing's Report tor 1901. 

Mr. C. Smith: — 

„„ .f u l n ' e P ailll g themselves for tlieir altered duties, teachers 1m 
on the whole, shown a great deal of zeal and public spirit ti ’ 
have attended the different classes at very considerable iuconveu? 
once and with commendable punctuality. They have got un at 
own expense, drill classes, and not a L of Liu l^ve spem cot 
sidei able sums of money in purchasing various odds and ends for 
use m their schools. At present nearly all the teachers have got a 
couise of traiumg m Manual Instruction, Drawing, Elemental 
Science, and Bnllj the females, in addition, attend^ courses Z 

Mus^b v La T m y i As , yet “° cIasses for ‘“fraction in Vocal 
Music have been held but the want of these has not been much felt 

of th! s Tff aU sohools .’ because;, as a rule, some member or member! 
of the staff are qualified to give instruction in this branch. In the 
important department of Needlework, most of the schools in mv 
charge have had the advantages of a very effective organisation.” ' 
Mr. W. A. Brown: — 

“ Speaking generally, the teachers are taking all reasonable means 
™„3' 0 f Vn if t ^ el " selve3 - The Mghly-intelligent, who are able to 
_ppreciate the difference between informing and educating, have a 
fiesh zest for work. They are sparing no expense to get whatever 
equipment or text-book may improve or increase their efforts. Some 
too travel considerable distances on Saturdays to get lessons in 
Kmdeigai ten. Music, &c„ at convents and other large schools.” 

Mr. Dalton : — 

teachers, for the most part, are making, according to their 
lights, an earnest effort to equip themselves for their duties under 
the Kevised Programme. Some of them, of course, are a good deal 
at sea ; and in many schools the working arrangements and methods 
al ? ( more or ‘ ess m the experimental stage. 

They have taken advantage, with grateful eagerness, of all the 
opportunities that have been afforded them for acquiring some 
mastery of the more modern subjects, such as Drawing, Manual 
flaming, Drill and Cookery. In’ so far as success depends on the 
honest desire of the teachers to succeed, there need be no apprehen- 
sion of failure. But to render that desire really effective in attaining 
cn , e co-operation of other important factors is essential. I 
may sum up these conditions generally under the three main heads 
or training, equipment, and organisation.” 

Mr. Nicholls : — 

i . Most of the teachers are anxious to learn the new subjects 
recently added to the school programme ; and many are the com- 
onthem” llave had uo opportunity to attend the lectures 

Mr. Connelly : — 

Many teachers are compelled to perform their duties in profes- 
sional solitude.. They can observe and interchange ideas with no 
? r . ^ eac “ er i n the same house, and their work is so multifarious 
hat they can concentrate attention on no branch for any length of 
ime. They receive little real encouragement and recognition from 
outside, and thus settle down to go through the day perfunctorily, 
after which nothing scholastic appeals to them. 
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- All couiitry schools, and more particularly those iu hilly and Tun 
ieniote localities, must lack one incentive. The work does not lead Teacheus. 
to anything definite and tangible. In the course of nature the DuUin ^ 
children at an early age will begin to help their fathers and mothers Circuit, 
at home, tending cattle, picking potatoes, looking after the home. 

• It is different in the schools in towns and in areas occupied by 
large farmers. There the school is looked upon as the indispensable 
ante.-chamber to a future career. Parents know that it is hopeless 
for their children to succeed in after life without adequate schooling, 
and the children themselves can point to this boy who has won a. 
scholarship ; to another who has entered a mercantile house ; to a 
third who is making his way in Dublin, Belfast, or elsewhere. The 
lesson becomes an object lesson iu its reality. They atteud and 
study in a matter-of-fact spirit, and work under an incentive to work. 

"The yoviuj teachers are easily adapting themselves to the new 
requirements. In their schools in particular, but in all schools iu 
measure, the work is more enlightened and agreeable than for 
merly. The school day is more pleasant, and the pupils are more 
likely to finally go out and undertake the work of their lives with 
more useful attainments and a greater chance of doing well.” 

Mr. Cuomie: — 

" In the Convent schools I have noticed a great anxiety on the Cork (2) 
part of the nuns to perfect themselves in the details of the New Circuit and 
Programme. ®* rr h >istr i cfc - 

“ In the Ordinary schools in the Birr district, the teachers, at 
considerable personal sacrifices, attended the organisers’ classes, and 
many of them attended also private classes in the towns of Birr, 

Roscrea, and Nenagh to receive instructions in those branches of 
the New Programme in which they were not proficient. In the 
Bantry district there have not been the same efforts, possibly owing 
to the fact that no official organiser has yet visited that district.” 

Mr. O’Reilly: — 

*' Through the medium of the Training Colleges, the supply of Castlebar 
well-qualified instructors has been constantly increasing, and, at the Circuit, 
present moment, it must be said that the vast majority of the 
teachers of the district are well fitted for their position, and dis- 
charge their duties with at least fair efficiency. Nothing could he 
more commendable than the zeal they have shown to improve them- 
selves in the new branches of the present Code. They seemed to 
vie with each other, in spite of season and distance, in their attend- 
ance at the evening lectures given by the Board’s experts. Most of 
them have gone to great personal expense to procure suitable text- 
nooks in the various subjects; they have no other means of learning 
for the present.” 


Mr. O’Riordan : — 

The teachers show themselves very fairly competent to fulfil Clonmel 
eir duties. As regards the new subjects, too, they have made a Circuit ‘ 
s rong effort- to adopt them. Courses have been given by the sub- 
niganisers in Manual Instruction, Drawing, and Singing at a few 
centres These have been well attended, and the subjects have beeu 
successfully introduced into a number of schools.” 
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Mr. Dickie : — 

“ Within a few mouths of the issue of the Revised P„,„ 
most of the schools in District 29 were provided will, , 
Readers, and the teachers were doing til- ^tto^,^' 
uew subjects and methods. The Cookery training classed ' i ! , ^ 
Trim and subsequently in Oldcastle, were attended in « d lu 
which, considering the novelty of the subject, must be con “ider“ 
satisfactory, and when, at a later date, classes in HaXndF, 
instruction were established in Navan and Oldcastle the anxiety f 
teachers to attend was so great that the meetings were quk 1 
crowded A Still more marked evidence of desire to improve i ' 
be found m the fact that the Meath teachers, at their o,vn exmn'- 
started classes in Physical Drill at the same two towns 

"I may here remark that the efforts made by these teacher-, 
introduce the New Programme are all the more 

the ^ eX1>611Se eaUi,ed Uad t0 

Mr. Newell : — 

The great majority of the teachers I have met during the year 

them . m0St all f. ous *° work the New Code effectively. 8 Mod of 
them are energetic and intelligent, and interested in the welfare of 
then pupils By all the substitution of the New for the Old Cod 
was received with satisfaction. 

moderatelvmS the T b r. U SOme of tlle teachers ™ themselves only 
Jhortcon - y p . ficlent ; b "t a very general desire to make good this 
shortcoming is strongly ,n evidence. As regards Singing Diawim 

Stin f iCUC f: r d Coo, -T. for instanref they liaw 

In tv-Hd • 1 }° ng distances, and at considerable expense, 

generally tell ai°t Ve 1 tl T mse ' ves ' The organisers' classes have been 
fall?.., 1 at * ende .f aud several cases also, when regular or- 
ga users were not available, teachers have arranged with some com- 

branch e^teferred to.” 1 ' ° W1 ' f °‘’ priTate inst ™ tioa ia 

Mr. M'Allster : — 

In ntf,? "l aj '“ l ' ity of tl,e teachers whose schools I visited continue 
W ev f ' e t! 1<SS “ sl S" f ' d t0 them with regularity and cure. With 
Adiha r t,01K ’ the yanous changes in the programme in English ami 
,W,.„cp! 10 Weie sab J“ te , d to intelligent consideration, and methods uf 
■ 1 I* w ® re modl hed to suit them. A teacher might misinterpret, 
Ojmibundejrtand, a minor point; but the general scheme was under- 
stood, and its freedom welcomed. Men who had worked under a rigid 
fm Mmmteh'es ChmCS ’ f ° Und theins6,ves at last obliged to think and not 

tump' 16 *5. Mbei ' s feounty Wexford were fortunate in the early oppor- 
tun ties afforded them of acquiring some working knowledge of the new 
suhiects of die Programme. Classes of instruction in Cookerv, Tonic 
bolta, Haiid-and-Eye, and Science, have been in operation in Wexford, 
nscoi ,y, New Ross, and Newtownbarry. A most laudable 
did s Jy , ' va to , take f" 11 advantage of the lectures ; long drives 

, . e ? l be teachers ; extra work and personal expense was dis- 
j? ' ’ 1 Q Vas ’ a ® a nde > only those not summoned who professed a 
S* “Rveral teachers in the neighbourhood of the town of 
x ol otraed a class among themselves for drill and calisthenics. 
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•‘I was able to attend some of the official classes at their inauguration, Tee 
and once or twice throughout the course, and at all niv visits, was im t eaohebs * 
pressed by the orderly manner ill which they were conducted, and by Waterford 
th* regularity of attendance. Circuit. 

“ Lectures in Cookerv and Binging were given in Newtownbarry and 
Wexford in the winter of 1900-1901 ; examinations were held at the 
completion of the courses, and in all schools where the teachers 
satisfied Mr. Goodman, singing has been started ; the result in the case 
of Cookerv has not been so satisfactory. The initial expense of apparatus, 
the difficulty of providing material, are alleged in explanation of delay. 

“ In 1 think, all the Convent schools in this county the senior girls, 
at all events, are receiving regular instruction in this most important 
subject, though I have not yet found Laundry taught. 

.< Teachers in attendance at Hand-and-Eye and Drawing Classes 
appear, i" general, to grasp the method of Mr. Bevis with lair facility, 
and almost of my inspections, where the subject had been introduced, 

I found evidence of a successful start in Paper-folding, and in what, 
for convenience sake, I may call ‘ Newer Drawing.’ 

“ The course in Elementary Science presents more difficulty to the 
older teachers among the men, and perhaps to the female teachers 
generally.” 


Mr. Coyne : — 

“ The average educational standard is not high, yet there are few Cork (1} 
schools in which useful work is not being done. The teachers manifest Circuit and 
a laudable desire to discharge their school duties well, and I found Strict. 
them always willing to act upon suggestions. Nearly all endeavour to 
work in the spirit of the Revised Programme ; this I know, from the 
little conferences I used to hold with them after the completion of my 
examination or inspection. 

“ A course of lessons in Singing, on the Tonic Sol-fa system, was given 
in Cavan in May last by one of the Board’s sub-organisers, and was 
attended hv about thirty teachers. These introduced singing into 
their schools at once. A course of instruction in Cookery and 
Laundry, and a course in Hand-and-Eye (Paper-folding and Drawing), 
given at Oldcastle, were attended by most of the teachers of schools 
convenient to that centre. Paper-folding and Drawing were at once 
introduced into their schools by these teachers, but owing to want ot 
equipment, Cookery was taken up in only three schools, as mentioned 
above.” 

Mr. Cussen : — 

” As a rule, the teachers possess considerable intelligence and are Cork (2) 
fitted for their office. The number of incompetent teachers is not Circuit, 
large ; but many are rendered less useful than they ought to he by 
engaging in outside pursuits. 

'* Nearly all the teachers incurred expense (sometimes considerable) 
in providing their schools with materials and themselves with the books 
required for the new subjects, and in securing instruction in drill, sing- 
ing, ike., where necessary.” 


Mr. M'Enery : — 

“ Speaking generally, I found the teachers zealous, earnest, and con- Clonmel 
scientious in their work, anxious to improve, willing to take upon Circuit, 
themselves extra trouble, and not slow to utilize the good features of 
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the new methods. There is also evidence of a gradual],, , . 
disposition among teachers to keep themselves prepared f n . a • f '?«' 
work. Teachers’ note-books are more in evidence" work t ^ 
found written on the black boards, and all arrangements co„n2!? r 
iore the regular work of the day begins, whilst pupils’ exem<L ’ ' 

more systematically and carefully corrected than was the hem' 
fore I admire the way the teachers as a body faced the addii i 
work imposed upon them by the new system, and I believe tliatto? 
end, the preparation made for this work and the effort made tom!' 
take it will prove m every ivsy beneficial to them. I find that tl,» ' i 
teachers regard the new system with much favour, as it allow if " 
greater freedom to follow their own methods and devices and rem\'" 

work of t,,eirBchoo]sto be cii ™ edon *5 

“Regarding the work done in schools as a whole, there is I tldnfc 
much real ground for satisfaction. ’ ’ 1 u ™’ 


Mr. P. ,T. Fitzgerald : — 


“ the teachers are for the most part fit for the office. The excel, 
tions are not numerous, and these are being gradually reduced „ 
number. They are highly esteemed by their Managers and respected 
7 t,le i ,ar ®! lts whose children they educate. They set a good exTmiJe 
ot punctuality, and in many cases keep their schools well They are 
however, sometimes too tolerant of slovenliness and untidiness on tie 
part of their pupils. 


“ Evidences of the desire on the part of the teachers to equip them- 
selves for the introduction of the new subjects are abundant. They 
have cheei fully responded to the summonses to attend the organizers’ 
classes, often at inconvenience and expense. They have come Ions 
distances in cold weather at late hours, and have forfeited their well- 
earned leisure ungrudgingly on Saturdays. 

Ihe members of the Coachford National Teachers’ Association en- 
gaged the services ot experts in music and drill, and even attended 
classes in Manual Training conducted by some of the teachei-s who 
were summoned to the first course of lectures in this subject in Dublin. 

“ The promptitude with which the teachers of the Mill-street District 
lesponded to an invitation to meet and discuss new methods of teaching 
the New Programme in English and Arithmetic, afforded me ample 
l’ 1 00 -? i ' 16 ( ^ ee P Merest they take in their work, and convinced me 
that if the Revised Programme does not achieve all that is expected 
rom it, its failure to reach expectations cannot be attributed to 
apathy, much less hostility, on the part of the teachers.” 


Mr. W elply : — 

‘ As a rule, the teachers are fairly competent. Within so large an 
aiea as I have traversed during the year one would, as a matter of 
course, meet with teachers who, from various causes, such as advancing 
yeuis, ’want of skill, or even sheer neglect, do not discharge their duties 
adequately ; but, with very few exceptions, they have endeavoured to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of the New Programme, and some 
have expended considerable energy and incurred no little expense in 
their efforts to teach the new subjects efficiently.” 
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Mr. Ltkas Teachers. 

“Speaking generally, tlie teachers are quite fit for their office. 

Manv \voukfbe°a credit to any profession. Those who, either by their Cork Circuit, 
moral character or by their intellectual or social characteristics could be 
lieserilied as unfit, form a smaller proportion of the whole than would 
probably be found in any other profession in this country. 

1 “ Of their own initiative, the teachers have formed classes for them- 
selves and engaged experts in Singing and Physical Drill ; and they have 
attended the sub-organizer’s classes, where such were established, at 
enormous inconvenience to themselves.” 


Mr. M'Millan : — 

» ■'j'he yi-eat majority of the teachers are conscientious and hardwork- Castlebar 
ing, many being, indeed, highly competent, and, in the face of numerous Circuit, 
difficulties, accomplishing very successful work. 

“ Except in one or two instances, the teachers in this district have 
had as yet no opportunity of being trained in the most important 
branches of the new work, but all are, I believe, desirous of becoming 
qualified as soon as may lie. A teachers’s class for improvement in 
Drill was held in the Balliua Boys’ School, and was of much assistance 
to those who attended it. A number of teachers attended at Swinford 
the classes held by Mr. Robinson, a sub-organizer of Singing sent round 
bv the Commissioners, while others who have not had such opportunities 
are striving to fit themselves to give instruction in Singing. Only a 
small proportion of the teachers are regularly qualified in Freehand 
Drawing, but many have taken it up, and I have seen some very fair 
pattern copies done on the blackboard by teachers.” 

Mr, Bradshaw : — 

“ The teachers made an earnest effort to introduce the new sub- Portarlingtoa 
jects. _ . Urcmt * 

“ They had not the advantage of attending classes in the special 
branches ; but by studying journals, by discussions at their associations, 
or by hints gained from any quarter, they endeavoured to familiarise 
themselves with the new subjects.” 

Mr. Mangan : — 

“ As evidence of the desire to improve, I may mention that the Ballinasloe 
female teachers round Loughrea and Portunma attend on Saturdays Circuit, 
at the Convents there to get instruction from the Nuns in Singing. 

Classes have been formed in Athlone by tlie teachers in the vicinity for 
learning Drill. They have done this at a good deal of inconvenience 
and some expense.” 


MONITORS. 

The general opinion of the Inspectors seems to be that monitors are Monitors. 
not sufficiently trained in the practice of teaching, but that the instruc- 
tion given to them is adequate and efficient. A large proportion of 
monitors are, however, defeated in the competition for King s 
Scholarship. This is not as it should be. Monitors, if carefully 
selected, and well instructed during their five year’s course, should beat 
all other candidates and be the best subjects for the Training Colleges. 
Otherwise there are no grounds for keeping up the monitorial stafi. 

For the mere sake of assistance in the schools the money spent on 
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monitors might easily be better employed. It is very undesirable that 
II considerable number of yoting persons should be kept for so Ion 
period in course of preparation for an office to which they cannot att" 1 
It is true that the monitors are engaged for three hours event lT 
teaching, whilst the outside candidates are probably in the hands of 
“grinder. Hence several Inspectors are of opinion that monitors 
should be allowed the privilege of certain marks for service. This coin* 
is worthy of consideration. i u a 


On this topic Mr. Hynes says: — 

"The successful training of monitors has long been a marked feature 
or the work done in Kerry schools, and there seems to bo no temlcnov 
towards falling off. A healthy spirit of emulation is excited bv the 
competition for the Reid Prizes, twelve in number, amountin', in the 
total to £205, awarded annually to the best answerers ainon«sl the aide 
monitors of the Third and the Fifth years of service.” ° 

Mr. M'Clixtook ; — 

“ The thirty-five monitors examined by me in District 47 were, with 
three exceptions, very well prepared as a rule. The manner in which 
the practical test was performed, though satisfactory in some cases, 
admitted of considerable improvement. I have not yet examiued any 
of the twenty, monitors in the part of Mayo under my immediate charge, 
but the time-table arrangements for their instruction in the schools I 
have visited are satisfactory, and the teachers appear to be doing their 
duty conscientiously towards them. The only pupil- teachers weie two 
employed in the Kilkenny Model School. Their training was good." 

Mr. C. Smith : — 

“ So. far as I can see, teachers discharge with very fair success their 
duties in connection with the literary instruction of their monitors, but 
I do not think that either sufficient care or labour is bestowed on 
the practical training of monitors in the art of teaching.” 


Mr. Dalton : — 

“ The teachers, as a rule, devote a good deal of care and attention to 
the training of their monitors, and I do not often find instances of 
negligence or vemissness in the discharge of this important branch of 
their duties.” 


Mr. Connelly : — 

" Monitors generally contemplate entering a Training College. They 
should, I think, be given the preference over extern candidates for 
Training Colleges. The object of the Commissioners in appointing 
monitors is to enable them tc prepare for teacherships, and so, I pre- 
sume, keep up the supply. If, in spite of sufficient merit, and live 
years’ practical experience, such as it is, in helping to teach a school, 
they are passed over in favour of others who, though they have been 
able to score a higher percentage, yet have had no practical knowledge 
of the working of a school, then the labour and money bestowed upon 
their five years’ training is wasted,” 
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Mr. O’Reilly Monitors. 

“I can bear testimony to the careful attention bestowed on the Con- Castlebar 
vent monitors of this district. Punctuality is strictly enforced upon Circuit - 
them ; and a competent member of the Community is specially ap- 
pointed for then* instruction.” 


Mr. O’Riordan : — 

“As there were a number of pretty large schools in the Clonmel Clonmel 
district, a considerable number of monitors were employed. Their Circuit, 
training has been conducted satisfactorily on the whole. The pupil 
teachers in the Clonmel Model School, the only Model School in the 
district, have acquitted themselves well.” 


Mr. M'Alister : — 

» Most of the monitors whom I had to deal with in 1901 were Waterford 
«irls employed in Convent Schools ; without exception, I may say, I Circuit, 
found them well instructed in their literary work ; but I was obliged in 
several eases to allude to the necessity of affording them more ample 
opportunities of studying and practising the newer branches of the pro- 
gramme. There is still a tendency to restrict their teaching to the 
infant department — an arrangement injurious both to monitor and 
infant.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick 

“I consider that the training of monitors as distinguished from their Ki Harney 
instruction is defective, in so far as they have not continually before Circuit, 
their eyes au example of what a really good school should be. As regards 
instruction , on the other hand, the monitors here are well looked after. 

Very valuable prizes, known as the ‘ Reid Prizes,’ are offered yearly for 
competition among tire monitors of the County Kerry, and the keenest 
emulation prevails.” 


Mr. Lynam : — 

“ There were no pupil-teachers in any of the schools I inspected during ^ or j. 
the year. Monitor’s are generally well prepared in their literary sub- Circuit, 
jects ; but I do not think that their work of teaching is sufficiently 
supervised and directed by the teachers in charge of them.” 

Mr. M'Millan : — 

“ Monitors are, as a rule, well prepared in their literary course ; but Castlebar 
quite insufficient attention is paid to the most important part of their Circuit, 
training, viz., teaching them how to teach. When put in charge of a 
class or division they are left to their own devices, and I cannot recall 
any instance where I saw evidence of a teacher observing a monitor at 
work, or noting or pointing out faults in the latter’s methods of teach- 
ing. It often happens that a. monitor will answer, correctly and 
hilly, questions on the points to be attended to-, or the' faults to be 
avoided, in giving a. particular lesson j yet, when desired to- go and 
give this lesson, he will straightway violate many — perhaps even 
all — of the rules he has so carefully committed to memory.” 


p 
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THE NEW SCHEME. 

It is still too soon to be able to say much definitely of the pro"re« 
and effects of the new scheme. A great deal of preparatory wort was 
necessary. The teachers had to he instructed in, or to learn forthem 
selves, the new subjects and the new methods. Strong prejudices had 
to be allayed, and deeply ingrained habits overcome and altered. 

Educational reforms seem, from the experience of the past to be 
essentially of slow growth. Froebel, whose Kindergarten principles 
weave now endeavouring to propagate, died half a century ago. It 
took over twenty years to discover and remove the evils of the results 
scheme. It would, therefore, he unreasonable to expect much as vet 
from the latest reform inaugurated but in 1900. Some improvements 
can, however, be already laid to its credit. 

Greater correctness and facility of speech on the part of the pupils is 
very observable. Reading is decidedly improved, and so is written 
Composition. Singing has extended and improved to a degree sufficient 
to satisfy the expectations of the most sanguine. Physical Drill has 
been introduced very generally into the schools, and with very obvious 
good effects on the bearing of the pupils and on their observance of 
discipline. In many schools are to be seen small collections of objects 
forming the nuclei of little museums. These are the lines along which 
satisfactory progress is generally reported ; hut a much more complete 
notion of the work accomplished during the past year will be obtained 
ft-om the copious extracts quoted below from the Inspectors’ General 
Reports. There seems to have been more or less retrogression as 
regards instruction in Arithmetic and Geography. A very strong 
feeling widely prevails to the effect that the elementary portion of the 
Ii ancl-and-Eye Training go far introduced into the schools is not suited 
for the senior standards, and that the time of grown boys and girls is 
merely wasted whilst employed at paper-folding. 

Mr. Strong e 

. “Ringing and Drawing are now taught in almost every school in this 
circuit, and in many with marked success. Not many years ago it was 
possible to examine schools for weeks in succession without a pupil 
being presented in either of these subjects. Drawing is now usually 
begun with pupils of five or six years of age. Dotted paper is used. 
Paper-folding is frequently met with — not a very valuable exercise the 
teachers say. I have not seen any other part, of the Hand-aud-Eye 
course taught. In two schools only I have examined in measurements 
under the Elementary Science Programme. The schools have not yet 
been supplied with the apparatus necessary to give a full course of 
instruction in this subject. 

“ The introduction of new and easier Reading Books and the simplifi- 
cation and large modifications of the course in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
together with the almost complete elimination of Geography, have much 
reduced the high pressure at which the teacher was formerly compelled to 
work, and permit him now to devote more time to the form and quality 
of the instruction given. Efforts are being made to improve the style 
of Reading — a subject in whkdi there is ample room and verge enough 
for improvement. More care also is devoted to Penmanship. The black- 
board which, under the Results System, was seldom or never used for 
the purpose of teaching a division how to form certain letters by repeated 
examples, is now frequently brought into use, especially by teachers who 
have recently been trained. In Arithmetic bills of parcels and mental 
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calculations are still weak points. It is not, however, because Mental The New 
Arithmetic is not taught. So far as I have observed a teacher has Scheme. 
rarely any well ordered plan or method of teaching the subject. Dublin""(2) 

“ Analysis is, as a rule, very fairly taught, and in some schools to a Circuit, 
detrree of excellence. Where it is carefully and soundly taught, the 
children show a much keener appreciation of the meaning of what they 
read, and in complex sentences have less difficulty than formerly in 
"rasping the logical connection of the various parts of the sentence. A 
subsidiary gain to be noted is, that at the Reading Lesson a boy well 
acquainted with Analysis dwells with a slight emphasis upon the most 
important words in the sentences, and thus helps his audience to the 
comprehension of the subject matter. 

“ Drill has been introduced into all the schools. This was the one 
subject of the Revised Programme which was taken up with actual 
enthusiasm. The teachers combined, formed classes, and paid drill- 
masters to instruct them. The conductors of Convent Schools employed 
Constabulary pensioners and ex-Army men to introduce the subject 
into their schools. 

“ As regards Hand-and-Eye Training and Elementary Science tho 
schools are so few in which they are taught (except in the case of paper 
folding) that it would be impossible to form or express any opinion 
regarding their usefulness or otherwise.” 

Dr. Alexander : — 

“A marked improvement in the intelligence of the pupils is notice- Cork(l) 
able since the introduction of the Revised Programme. Circuit. 

“ The lines on which sound educational progress can alone be made 
are clearly indicated in the Revised Programme, and they are being 
intelligently followed by a very considerable number of the teachers. 

‘ Residing is, on the whole, greatly improved. It is much more 
distinct and intelligent. 

“The only ordinary subject in which the proficiency is frequently 
disappointing is Arithmetic in the case of the senior standards. This 
arises, 1 believe, from two causes, (1) misapprehension as to the require- 
ments of the programme ; (2) the difficulty many teachers still feel in 
adapting themselves to the new conditions. 

“ Paper folding and Drawing have been very generally attempted. In 
cases where teachers have not attended the classes for Hand-and-Eye 
Training little benefit has resulted to the pupils. In other instances 
the methods of teaching Drawing formerly in vogue have been quite 
revolutionised, and with the happiest results. The instruction given 
by the organizers in this branch has led to a great improvement. 

“Practical Cookery is as yet taught in very few schools, owing to the 
want of suitable appliances, and the same remark applies to Elementary 
Science. Vocal Music has been taken up in all schools in which the 
teachers possess any knowledge of the subject. None of the organizers 
hi Music have yet visited the District. Physical Drill has been 
introduced into most schools and, ou the whole, with much success.” 


Dr. Skeffington : — 

'The new courses and methods have certainly made school life Waterford 
much brighter and more interesting. Circuit. 

Drill has also been very generally (in fact almost universally) taken 
U T ^ sc ho°ls, and is a great favourite with the pupils. 

‘Reading has become generally both clearer and more intelligent. 

p 2 
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“ Penmanship has made good progress in the lower standards ani 
Composition is now practised from third standard up. 

“Spelling also is improved. 

"Analysis is generally taught, though rarely beyond simple sentences 
as yet. 

“While Geographical Readers are now used to some extent in nearh 
all schools, the maps are too little consulted, though the New Pro 
gramme distinctly states that ' the Geographical lessons should alwart 
be accompanied by appropriate charts and maps, to which mir t'dr 
reference should be made. 

“ The use and manipulation of decimals is much better and earlier 
known, and in some degree better understood. 

“ There is much more attention now given to Mental Arithmetic. 

“ There is very considerable extension of common knowledge of 
Mensuration, and areas are much better explained by aid of squared°and 
dotted boards. ! 

“In Science the teachers take very careful notes, and make good 
drawings of apparatus, <fec., from which they should be able to teach in 
their schools. But in Hand-and Eye few, if any, notes are taken, and 
very few teachers have any work to refer to— thus depending merely 
on memory to teach this branch ; and to make the matter worse, many 
teachers do not begin (as they should) to teach those lessons as they 
learn them, which might prevent their forgetting; but they seem in 
most cases to wait for apparatus not at all necessary to the early 
stages ; for as yet paper-folding is, I believe, all that is taught even by 
the sub-organizers.” 

Mr. Hynes : — 

“ Several mistresses, who have been trained in Cookery, have intro- 
duced that subject in their schools. 

“ Drill, I am happy to note, has, as the saying is, caught on. At 
first, some silly prejudice against it, as likely to lead ultimately to con- 
scription for the army, sprang up in the country parts, and resulted, in 
some localities, in its being completely interrupted for a time. 

“Steady progress in Reading is, I believe, being made under the 
revised scheme of instruction. More attention is being paid to clear- 
ness of utterance. Improvement is likewise observable in Explanation. 

“ Penmanship, Composition, and Grammar are now taught more 
intelligently and more effectively than formerly. 

“ The study of Geography has suffered under recent changes. Many 
of the teachers ceased instruction on the old lines, before suitable 
Geographical Readers were placed on the list. 

“ Mental Calculation is better taught. The utter helplessness in 
making out the most ordinary shopping transactions, which was so 
prevalent, has disappeared, and good answering in this part of the Pro- 
gramme is more the rule now than the exception. 

“The only extra branches attempted here are Irish and Instrumental 
Music. The latter is almost entirely confined to Convent Schools, and 
is efficiently taught.” 

Mr. M'Elwaine - 

“ The proficiency in this circuit is not high, and good schools are 
exceptional. So far as the new subjects are concerned, I consider the 
circuit very backward. 

(i -I he programme in English as a rule receives due attention, 
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•' In manv schools neither Historical nor Geographical Reader lias The New 
been introduced by direction of the Managers, who are awaiting a series Sche me. 
to be issued or approved of by the R. C. Bishops. Ballinasloe 

“l very seldom find all three Readers (Literary, Historical, and Circuit. 
Geographical) taught. Generally I find Literary and Geographical 
Readers in use. 

“ So far these Readers have not been taught .satisfactorily. Some- 
times there is only one book for a standard which one pupil reads to the 
others. The maps are not used in. conjunction with the Readers as 
they should be. 

« Arithmetic is rarely well taught, and I scarcely ever find the full 
programme taught, as schools are not supplied with weighing and 
measuring apparatus. The metric and decimal portion of the programme 
is frequently neglected. 

“ There is scarcely a school in the circuit in which Iland-and-Eye 
Training is to be found. As I have said previously, the teachers are 
anxious for an opportunity of attending organizers’ classes in this sub- 
ject to qualify themselves for giving instruction in it. 

“Drawing is taught in nearly all schools, and by many teachers who 
are not qualified to teach it. 

“ I have not yet examined any school in which the Programme in 
Course T. (Experimental Science) has been taught. In two or three 
I have found Course IV. (Electricity and Magnetism.) This course 
of Elementary Science will not be taught effectively until teachers 
have been trained to teach it, and, so far as I know, scarcely a 
teacher in the circuit lias been so trained. 

“ Object Lessons might be made a most valuable means ot instruc- 
tion, but they are not. 'The teaching of Object Lessons should be 
made a most important part of the work, and put in front of the 
work done by the organizers in their classes. They can be taught 
in all schools both in town and country. The Object Lessons I bear 
given are as a rule worthless. 

u Singing is now taught in nearly all schools. Some teachers 
attempt this subject, although from want of ear, voice, or training 
they are unable to teach it. A few employ an extern teacher. 

Singing has never before been taught to anything approaching the 
extent to which it is now taught, and very satisfactory progress 
has been made. 

“I have been called upon to examine in Cookery in only two schools. 

“ As to equipment required for teaching new subjects in programme, 
very little has been done towards providing it, when it involves ex- 
pense. Neither Managers nor teachers are willing to incur expense, 
and local parties do not contribute.” 

Mr. Cox : — 

“ A greater advance has been made in my late district in the subjects Q a j wa y 
of the new code before I left than is to be found here at the present Circuit and 
moment, organizers having regularly visited there. I think that the Coleraine 
teachers here are quite as anxious to make a beginning as were my 18 110 ' 
former teachers \ as is evidenced by the fact that many who do not 
regard themselves as fully competent have attempted Drawing, Drill, 
and in some few instances Paper-folding. In all such cases I try to 
keep the work on the proper lines. Teachers seem to find the greatest 
difficulty to lie in Object Lessons ; whilst want of suitable books for 
Geography and History has retarded the introduction of these subjects 
Not much is done to the new parts of the programme for Arithmetic. 
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“ In Coleraine it seemed to me that the new subjects had h„d 
direct effect on the smartness of the children; th^VpZi^,^ 
what was said much more intelligently and to carry out any orderS 
rapidly and effectively. - mK 

“Very little advance has been made in the provision of equipment t 
meet the new system. Managers have no funds, and they think tht 
teachers should not be called on to provide what is required. I„,j K | 
the complaint is general that parents will not buy the new books ■ and I 
have not unfrequently been told that they will not buy even the com- 
books their children use.” 


Mr. Headen : — 


Portarlington 

Circuit. 


“From all sides my inquiries have elicited the opinion of both 
Managers and teachers that the New Programme has brightened tit 
intelligence of the children. The children everywhere are unquestion- 
ably improved, and improving, in intelligence; and this arises mainly I 
believe, from the constant exercise they get under the new methili 
0* mst ™ction m expressing their own ideas, their own interprets, 
non oi facts and circumstances, and the results of their own im- 
pressions. Object Lessons, Explanation of Reading Lessons, and 
taught — all furnish opportunities iu this 
are now taught in every school, and 

, o J there is a tendency to turn them into 

lectures, or make them ‘information Lessons,’ they are in general 
handled in the right way. 


Aiithmetic when rationally 
direction. Object Lessons 
although, here and there, 


i he handling of the foot-rule in measuring lengths and drawing 
mes has, in my experience, been a splendid factor in developing the 
in e ligence of children. Weighing and liquid measuring do not lend 
lemselves readily to class teaching ; but every pupil can have a ruler, 
anc y its aid class-teaching of the most useful kind can be conducted in 
a vanety of ways. Now that Geography, as a specific subject, is not 
named on the Programme, there is a tendency to ignore the maps alto- 
ge lei. In a few schools, indeed, constant reference is made to them, 
not only m illustration of the lessons in the Geographical Reader, but 
in connexion with every reading lesson containing topical allusions. 

I he proficiency in Singing is fair: in Drawing, the work done in 
general is not so good ; but it is improving, and such as it is, even in 
t ie worst instances, there is an effort to conduct it on educative lines. 


Cookery r is taught in only oue of these schools. Quite a number of 
teachers attended a course of instruction at Bagnalstown Convent some 
time ago, at considerable expense to the Commissioners, and, no doubt, 
at great inconvenience to themselves, yet not one of them has since 
started a Cookery class in her school. This, of course, is mainly due to 
the absence of local aid towards the necessary equipment for establishing 
a class of the kind ; but it is also due to some extent to what I regard 
as a mistaken idea as to the ways and means by which a practically 
useful Cookery class could be carried on in a country school. 

a sll kjectof complaint with the teachers of this district gener- 
ally that no opportunity had up to the present been afforded them of 
getting instruction in Hand-ancl-Eye Training or Elementary Science. 

L am pleased to know, however, that a Hand-and-Eye class has just 
been started in Carlow and another in Maryboro’, and that a third will 
commence in Portarlington immediately.” 
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Mr. M'Clixtock:— The New 

“ In the comparatively small number of schools where the teachers ’ * . 

have caught the spirit of the Revised Programme, the pupils show evi- Castlebar 
dence of increased intelligence. The improvement in Reading is more Circuit, 
general than in any other subject. More attention is being given to 
explanation, proper grouping of words, and correct expression. 

:i Some progress is being made in Grammar on the newlines, and 
Writing and Spelling may be described as very fair. Composition is 
improving. Increasing facility is shown in Mental Calculation. 

Weights and a beam and scales have been provided in only a few cases. 
Measuring and the computing of areas and volumes are taught, but the 
other practical portions of this subject have scarcely been touched. 
Needlework is now taught to the first standard, and the full extent of 
the Programme in the other standards is being fairly covered : collective 
teaching 1ms not yet become general. As regards the new subjects 
which have been introduced, I cannot report much progress except in 
the case of Physical Drill. Their educational value up to the present 
is small, and general efficiency cannot be expected until the teachers 
themselves have been taught, and the schools properly equipped. 

“ There is practically no equipment for teaching Object Lessons and 
Elementary Science, or, with the exception of the Convent Schools, Kin- 
dergarten methods and Manual Instruction. Dotted blackboards and a 
supply of suitable paper for Drawing are being introduced. Where 
Music is being attempted for the first time a modulator has in a few 
crises been obtained, but many teachers have confined themselves to 
singing by ear. In County Carlow three schools, and in County Kilkenny 
one school, were being furnished with Cookery apparatus when I left ; but 
beyond this, there lias been no attempt to equip any ordinary school for 
Cookery and Laundry Work. During the year I examined two Con- 
vent Schools fully equipped for Cookery and Laundry. The conduc- 
tors of a fifth Convent were fitting up a room with a view to intro- 
duce this subject.” 

Mr. C. Smith 

“At the outset teachers looked upon the New Programme as a very 
formidable obstacle to be negotiated ; its various and minute details at 
first- glance presented many and serious difficulties. This is still true 
of a large number of them who have not yet carefully studied it ; 
but many are now beginning to grasp its true bearing, and do not find 
much difficulty in complying wich what maybe called reasonable re- 
quirements. Pew seem able to grasp the idea that they are entitled to 
make out their own programme; the only official requirements as to its 
acceptance being that it is reasonable in quantity and suitable to the 
locality. In too many instances teachers aim at doing too much, with 
the result that a superficial smattering is attained which quickly passes 
away without any abiding educational advantage. 

u The New Programme gives place of honour to Reading, and there is 
no doubt but additional time and care are being given to it, and im- 
proved proficiency is the result. The question of Historical and Geo- 
graphical Readers long perplexed the teachers ; this is now largely 
solved by the combined publications that have been put on the Board’s 
hist ; but 1 am unable to say that much geographical or historical 
knowledge lias as yet resulted from their use. In Arithmetic the 
sudden change from the abstract to the concrete, from cards to practical 
common sense methods, lias proved too much to be negotiated in a short 
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space of time ; hence the process lias been tedious and the process slow 
At the same time, I am of opinion that intelligent treatment fs steadily* 
if slowly, usurping the place where mechanical rules were once finnlv 
enthroned. 

“ Fairly reasonable progress is being made in Manual Work, Draw 
ing, and Drill. Elementary Science and Object Lessons are not often 
met with, and one cannot record much progress herein. Storing is 
taught in town schools with successful results ; in some country schools 
the desire to be au courant with the times induced attempts to be made 
which were better left undone. 

“Cookery and Laundry are gaining in favour, and the much-feared 
difficulty of providing materials proved in reality to be unfounded, h 
many instances more than the requirements for the lesson is forth- 
coming. Not many schools have yet tried Laundry work, but the few 
that have done so state that the girls appreciate their lessons therein." 

Mr. W. A. Brown : — 

“ There has been a praiseworthy effort on the part of the teachers to 
introduce singing. The stimulus given to this branch by the 
organisers is very marked. There can be no doubt of the merit of the 
work they are doing. I have been able to test the results of their 
visits to the schools, which testify equally to the skill of the instructors 
and to the rapidity with which the Tonic Sol-fa system can be taught. 

“ Drawing is being attempted almost everywhere, butiu a number of 
cases with but little advantage, owing to the teacher's lack of training. 
1 lie drawing of plans and scale-drawing are being carried on in many 
of the schools, and as the value of these is being impressed at all visits, 
their universal adoption will soon be secured. The superior teachers 
take care to teach the doctrine of proportion in this connection. 
Measuring aud the calculation of areas are almost universally 
practised. 

“ Notwithstanding the very prominent position assigned to a know- 
ledge of Decimals in the Programme, the instruction given in this 
branch of Arithmetic is worse than in any other. The explanation of 
this is probably that all the teachers have not yet shaken off the 
irrational method of teaching rules without giving principles. 

“ ^ ara n °k disposed to agree with much that has been said 

about the falling-off in Arithmetic in the schools. The decline is 
rather apparent than real. There is less pretence now than there was 
formerly. 

tl Jfc i- 3 now possible to report that Mental Arithmetic is being 
specially attended to in the majority of the schools. 

“Reading continues to improve, and the greatly increased use of 
lessons in dialogue has produced considerable improvement. 

“ The substitution of Analysis for Parsing has been fully justified by 
the result. The pupils are able to deal with a passage much more in- 
telligently than they were under the old regulations. The correction 
of errors of speech is having attention, but more systematic instruction 
of the kind is desirable. 

“ Of the work being done in Composition, it is 8, Iso possible to 
speak favourably. One hears the junior pupils checked for not giving 
complete answers — an advance on former years — and the tests in Com- 
position have generally shown that there is more careful teaching than 
formerly. 
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„ Drill is popular. It is universal in some form ; even those teachers The New 
ho have not seen all expert instructing, carry out physical exercises, 
ing text-hooks. The pupils of all ages take great pleasure in this oiomncl 
branch Circuit. 

1 « | j uve seeu no instruction in Elementary Science. A considerable 
number of Equipment Grants have, however, now been made. 

“ Terr few of the teachers have yet hail training in Hand-and-Eye 
work Nothing more than Drawing and Paper-folding was to be seen 
in the schools in my charge. There has not been a complete course in 
Hand-and-Eye in the Clonmel Circuit . 

“ The teachers find Object Lessons a difficulty. They are new and 
need skilful handling, as well as more exertion, on the part of the 
teacher than most other branches. The majority have now text-hooks 
to assist them.” 


Mr. Dalton : — 

.. xiie proficiency in the formative subjects of the Programme, Limerick 
though still much lower than it should be, is, on the whole, begin- C*''™ 16 - 
nini'°to show signs of steady improvement. Foremost among these 
subjects I place Reading, with the companion and closely-related 
subjects of Recitation, Explanation, and Oral Composition. 

11 Written Composition, too, is being taught on more scientific lines, 
and a corresponding improvement of proficiency is visible. The 
teaching of Grammar and Arithmetic is being conducted on more 
practical and rational principles, and the mental product in the case 
of the pupils is not only better adapted to their life needs, but also 
more efficacious as a purely intellectual invigorator. 

“ There has been a good deal of delay in introducing the full course of 
practical Arithmetic " in all the standards, owing to the want of the 
necessary apparatus. Everybody looks to the State to supply equip- 
ment, and suggestions as to the desirability and feasibility of making 
some little effort locally are invariably met with the plea of poverty. 

“In addition to the English and Arithmetic courses, the subjects 
generally found in the school curricula here are Needlework (for 
girls). Drawing, Drill, Tocal Music, Elementary Science, and Cooker}' 

(for girls). I have written down the names of these subjects in the 
order corresponding to their frequency of occurrence in the schools. 

“Drawing and Drill have been introduced into, I might say, all the 
schools. 

The year’s work in Drawing does not deserve to be described as 
anything more than a modest commencement. 

“The teacher’s as a body — the certificated as well as the lion- 
certificated in the subject — are only beginning to see how to set about 
giving a well-arranged course of instruction in Drawing. 

“ The aid of the skilled organiser would be of the greatest service to 
us in this and other kindred matters. 

“ TJ p to the present we have been favoured with very little help or 
guidance from without ; but we are in hopes that better fortune in this 
respect may be in store for us. , 

“ The attempts made, so far, in Vocal Music and in Elementary 
Science have been very limited in scope, and feeble in point of effective- 
ness. A fair measure of success has been achieved in the case ol 
Physical Drill. 

“ Most of the female teachers of the Limerick and Rathkeale Districts 
have been trained by lady organisers in Elementary Cookery and 
Laundry, and the majority of these teachers are competent to instruct 
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school children in the subject. A fair proportion of them have made an 
effort to carry on the instruction in the schools ; but the want of 
apparatus, the absence of local encouragement, the difficulty 0 f ineor 
porating instruction of the kind in the regular school curriculum have 
told seriously against them ; and, as far as I can see at present, except 
something is done to infuse new life into the working of this important 
branch of the programme, the teaching of Cookery and Laundr-v is 
likely to languish, and even to die out in the rural school. 

“This anticipation does not apply to the Convent Schools. Prac- 
tical Cookery is efficiently taught in all of them without, I think a 
single exception.” 

Mr. Lehane : — 

“ All along the seaboard from Galway to CaslieJ, Irish is almost 
exclusively the language used. Irish is also generally spoken in the 
Arran Islands, and the district, as a whole, is an Irish-speakin" one. 

“ The people manage to subsist along the sea-shore by fishing and by 
raising potatoes and oats on patches of bog, or on patches of earth 
that they dig up between the rocks. There is not, I believe, a plough 
along the shore between Galway and Slyne Head. 

“The condition of the Island schools is wretched in the extreme. They 
are exposed i o the roughest of storms. The rooms are often badly heated, 
the children are always badly clad and frequently badly fed. Effective 
teaching under such conditions is well nigh an impossibility. The 
qnestion of affording special facilities for providing suitable* school 
buildings in these Island cases is a matter worthy of special favourable 
consideration. 

“The. schools are, as a rule, fairly well provided with ordinary literary 
teaching appliances, including a fair supply of drawing materials. In 
a few schools there is a sufficient supply of Singing sheets, but the 
general rule is, even in schools where the teaching of Singing has been 
carried on for some time, that there is either an insufficient supply or 
none of these sheets. Except in four Convent Schools and one 
Monastery School, there is no proper equipment for carrying on in- 
struction in Hand-and-Eye Training and in Experimental Science. 

“ The Grants of the equipments necessary for giving instruction in 
these two last-named subjects must be made to the schools before the 
subjects can be taught, as the parents of the pupils, even if they were 
disposed to do so, cannot provide them. 

“ Nearly all the schools are heated by means of turf fires. As the 
supply of turf is abundant, the heating is in most cases adequate. In 
some of the Islands, however, no turf is to be had ; the islanders have 
to import their tuif from the mainland, and the schools sometimes run 
short of fuel in winter. 

“ A syllabus of the instruction proposed to be given each week is now, 
I believe, made out by every teacher in the district. This syllabus is 
made out before the commencement of the week to which it refers, and 
the making out of it necessitates some previous consideration of aud 
preparation for w’ork by the teachers. Many teachers also have 
specially marked sets of Heading Books and a few have made out notes 
for Object Lessons. 

“ Of the new subjects, Drill, Object Lessons, and Drawing are 
Commonly taught. A good supply of drawing patterns, pencils, and 
exercise books is provided for teaching Drawing. 

“In the beginning there was a short-lived sca^e in connection with 
the Drill, but it is now one of the most popular of the school subjects. 
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•■ulijeot Lessons are seldom well given. The teaching consists The New 
frequently of detached scraps of information and is very often conducted Scheme^ 
in the absence of the oliject under consideration, or even of a pictorial Q a i way 

representation. Circuit 

ilauv teachers are now commencing collections of objects with a 
view to form little museums ; these collections will, as time progresses, 
l c, I hope, judiciously and materially enlarged, and will provide a fair 
amount of objects suitable for illustrating these lessons. 

“ Little has been attempted in Experimental Science, Hand-and-Eye 
Training, and Cookery. 

“Cookery is taught in one school, and Hand-and-Eye Training has 
been attempted in twelve schools. Six of the schools in which Hand- 
and-Eye Training is given, are infant schools, and the instruction given 
is on the lines of the Old Kindergarten Course. In the six other 
schools the instruction given is very elementary, and is confined to a 
little stick-laying. 

11 The two chief obstacles to instruction are want of suitable appa- 
ratus and want of proper special training of the teachers in these 
subjects. 

“ Pending some special training in Elementary Science and Hand- 
and-Eye work, teachers have hesitated about introducing these branches 
into the schools. Now, however, that courses of lectures in tlie.se sub- 
jects are about to be commenced here, and that free grants of teaching 
apparatus are about to be made, there is hope that in several schools 
these subjects will soon he introduced. 

<f The classification of the pupils is very low. It is quite usual to find 
one-half of all the children in the school in the First Standard, and very 
few reach the Fifth or Sixth Standard. 

“ I believe that Reading and Composition have improved, but that 
Arithmetic has deteriorated.” 

Mr. Nicholls: — 

“The worst — because the most difficult — lesson is the Object Lesson. ^| ) r r c t yj r ^ us ^ ou 
I cannot say I have heard a really good Object Lesson yet given 

“Little has been done in the Hand-and-Eye Training beyond draw- 
ing (of the old type — putting a printed copy before the pupils, and 
saying ‘ draw that’) and paper-folding. 

“Mental Arithmetic suffers, I believe, from the habit teachers have 
acquired of relying on paper and slate work. Whatever be the cause, 
it is a generally unsatisfactory subject. 

“ Viewed as a whole, with reference to its effect upon the children, I 
am glad to be able to conclude, and many teachers agree with me, that 
the New Programme hits already had an enlivening and brightening 
effect upon the pupils.” 

Mr. Connelly : 

“ As to the introduction of the subjects of the new syllabus, the prac- Dublin (2) 
tice was to await the arrival of experts, who were delivering peri- Circuit, 
patetic lectures, but had not visited the district. Drawing and Singing, 
where not already taught, were very generally adopted. The new r sub- 
ject of Drill was accepted with alacrity, if not with enthusiasm. The 
Teachers’ Associations, very much to their credit, employed military or 
other qualified instructors, who lectui*ed on Saturdays before the mem- 
bers. I may add here that the Cookstown Association, in addition to 
Drill Lec+ures, also organised a course of Saturday lectures on Drawing 
for the benefit of its members. 
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“ Under the new regime an improvement in Readins; is iienwHIl 
“The introduction of Composition in the Fourth and even 'rhini 
Standard lias been easily accomplished and sometimes the fourth writ',, 
more easily than the Fifth. Composition in its elementary slaw ], ’ 
occasionally also been begun among the younger children in connecHer 
with word-building. 

Speaking generally, I cannot say that I have been struck with tli* 
training given to infants. The work in itself is irksome and calls forth 
the best teaching talent. It requires sympathy and patience. Too 
often, I am afraid, the Avork is routine ; and a monitor, if available, j. 
told oft to do that for which the highest ability is needed. The little 
ones may have a chance in a large school— in a small school thev have 
not much. Multifarious subjects and many standards under m 
teacher preclude adequate consideration for them, although it mHt 
be thought that any teacher who looked ahead and thought of his school 
in the years immediately to follow would be anxious to lay his founda- 
tions surely and securely, that he might afterwards build easily and 
rapidly. 

“The teachers of Dublin and Wicklow generally have enjoyed 
opportunities of attending lectures from experts on Manual Work 
and Drawing, as well as some instruction in Cookery and Sin<nn". 
Paper-folding is generally taught, and is easily followed bv the children. 
It has hitherto been always done from the black-board, on which are 
drawn diagrams to bo translated into their counterpart on paper. 

*’ ‘hav/ing is also taught universally even to the youngest by means 
of dotted paper and dotted black-boards. It consists almost exclusively 
of straight lines in various relations. The teaching is systematic and 
within the capacity of the youngest, who display appreciable aptitude 
and ability. 

“ For Object Lessons much as yet cannot be said. 

“ There very seldom is a Sixth Standard, because pupils have been 
retained in the fifth in view of the present wider requirements. Often 
in the other standards children are too young for their work. The 
teachers promote them against their own better judgment, and allow 
themselves to be hampered by the complaints of parents who know 
nothing of the amount to be done, and think that, as formerly, the 
children should run up from one standard to another with the same 
celerity.*' 


Mr. Worsley : — 

“ Geographical Readers have commonly oeen introduced, and in some 
cases combined Geographical and Historical Readers. Historical 
Readers have not, for the present, been much adopted. The Geogra- 
phical Lessons are not, in my experience, taught with reference to charts, 
maps, or globes. While I do not observe any greater attention to distinct- 
ness of articulation or expression in reading, I have, on the other hand, 
to report some greater interest and skill in the teaching of explanation 
of the meanings of words and phrases, and of the matter of the lessons 
read. 

il The greater attention paid to written spelling in the First and Second 
Standards has had a distinctly beneficial effect. Word-building has 
made very little progress. 

“ The teachers as a rule are improving themselves in the art of teaching 
analysis of sentences, from which I anticipate progress. I cannot report 
as favourably regarding the teaching of the correction of grammatical 
errors. 
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v, ter freshness and naturalness of ideas ill many cases in coniposi- Ballinasloe 
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a ^i ell tal Arithmetic is generally unsatisfactory. A little advance is 
1 ,iwr made in measuring lengths, and in measuring and calculating 
* ° and contents. Measuring is not taught intelligently, a remark 
which applies largely to the teaching of the decimal or metric system. 

Kindergarten methods and Manual Instruction exist only in a few 
schools Drawing is very generally taken up, but in schools taught 
, lV teachers who have not had opportunity) of learning the subject little 
rofieieney p. shown. For the present the drawing taught is almost 
entirely confined to freehand with some ruling. The blackboard and 
charts are pretty often availed of. Object lessons are taught, in only 
, moderate number of schools, and only an elementary amount of skill, 
as a rule ill teaching is exhibited. Singing is very generally taught 
and has made great strides. The teachers, who had had no special 
nvevions training in this branch, are doing their best to make them- 
selves proficient in it, and the quickness of the pupils learning is 
very mtifviu®. Physical Drill now forms a regular part of the enm- 
eulunf of the schools. From my observation, satisfactory progress 
has beeu made in marching, turns, and in ami, head, and body 
movements; and dumb-bell and stave exercises are being gradually 
introduced. ' Cookery and Laundry are taught m some schools, but 
the subject shows no tendency to extend itself in the district. 


Mr. Crosiie: — 

“ In the Birr district an improvement in reading especially as regards C«l (2) 
intelligence, was effected by the introduction ot the ISew Sire District 

and considerable progress has been made in singing. Physical dull is 
now successfully taught ill a large number of schools, and, generally 
sneaking, the tone is blighter and more promising than it was under tile 
old system. Not much progress has been made in Manual Instruction 
and Elementary Science. This was due when I was m the distinct (1) 

(o the small number of Teachers trained in these subjects, and (-) to 
the want of suitable equipments. 

“The teachers of Bantry district have not had the opportunity of 
visiting classes taught by Organizers, but they have, as a rule, eHecte<t 
considerable improvement in all those branches of the Programme 

which they had previous knowledge. 

“When I was in charge of the Birr district Organisers m Singing 
had classes in Birr, Nenagh, and Roscrea. These were largely 
and had a very beneficial effect on the great majority ot the schools in 
the district. It is to the credit of Mr. Goodman s assistants that then 
visits aroused general enthusiasm amongst the teachers w o, as n 
tioned above, afterwards attended classes in these towns tor instruction 
ill other subjects. Classes in Cookery were also held in Bin ana 
Roscrea. 

“ A few teachers received training in Manual Instruction, but there 
were no general classes in the district either m this )ran 
Elementary Science. 

“ No Organizer has yet visited the Bantry district, and, in conse- 
quence, little progress in the newer branches can be lecoire 
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Mr. Downing's Report for 1901 . 

Mr. O’Reilly: — 

“ In the first examinations held after the change of system, there wa 
a noticeable falling away in the answering even in subjects ’coinciding 
in the old and new programmes. These subjects have' since recovered 
the ground lost. The proficiency in the new sub-heads in written and 
spoken English and in Arithmetic is very varied. In some, not all of 
the town and convent schools, they have been taught with very satis- 
factory success. Many of them are still in a very defective state in the 
small rural schools in charge of a single teacher. In all, however they 
are now fully embodied in the school course. 

“In town and convent schools Singing, Drawing, Object Lessons 
and Drill have attained a very fair standard of proficieucy. In 
many of these schools Drawing and Singing were taught under the old 
system. A small beginning in Vocal Music has been made in almost all 
schools. Drawing is almost as universally taught as writing. There is 
no subject in the blew Code which the teachers seemed so slow to 
approach as Object Lessons. Very few of them have yet seized the 
real spirit of this exercise.” 

Mr. O’Riordan : — 

“ The proficiency of the pupils continues to he fairly good. I am 
ghid to notice a steady improvement in Reading and in the explanation 
ot subject matter. Arithmetic and the other subjects are now being 
taught in a more practical and intelligent manner than formerly. 

“ I cannot say that I have observed much improvement as regards 
the smartness of the pupils, and this is a weak point which I have been 
endeavouring to get remedied. 

“Drawing and Paper-folding have been introduced into all the 
schools in the town of Clonmel and its neighbourhood. Courses in 
Singing have been held in Clonmel, Carriek-on Suir, Cahir and 
Clogheen, and this subject has been introduced into a considerable 
number of schools with reasonable success. Classes in Needlework have 
been held in Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, but sufficient time has not 
elapsed to enable me to judge of their effect. Very little Cookery and 
Laundry Work has yet been taken up. Several teachers have been 
trained by local instructors in Physical Drill. Very good results have 
followed in improving the carriage of the pupils and the order of the 
school. Elementary Science has not yet been attempted to any appre- 
ciable extent, and the Object Lessons given are of very little value. 

“ Collective instruction of various standards in one Division .has been 
adopted in the smaller schools in such branches as Paper-folding, Draw- 
ing, Singing, and Physical Drill, and to a limited extent in the other 
branches, and this arrangement works well.” 

Mr. Dickie : — 

“ Evidence of increased intelligence in the pupils and of increased 
initiative in the teacher there is in abundance. 

“ Most of the schools are now equipped with two sets of readers, the 
one literary and the other geographical, the Reading is almost every- 
where clear and correct, while in very many of the schools the clause 
is enunciated with expression and taste. The knowledge of Geography, 
however, shown by the pupils is often disappointing. Historical readers 
are used in very few of the schools. 

“ Spelling, as now taught by the medium of written exercises and 
word-building, shows considerable progress, and the introduction of 
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Composition earlier in tlie school course has much increased the pupils’ The New 
power of expression. The substitution for the old parsing of a system Sche me. 
of analysis, combined with a knowledge of simple syntactical relations, is Dublin (2) 
working well, so far as my observation goes. Circuit. 

“The changes in the Arithmetical programme have been received with 
much unfavourable criticism. I am not here concerned to either attack 
or defend them : but I may, perhaps, be allowed to remark that in cer- 
tain points some reconsideration seems desirable. Much more attention 
is .riven now to mental calculation, and concrete or problem work is 
hein ,r introduced into the lower standards, and so far the advance made 
is undeniable ; but, amongst the senior pupils, in very many cases, little 
lias been effected. The fact is, I believe, that many teachers have not 
vet grasped the idea underlying the changes. 

“ Hailed at first as a panacea for our educational shortcomings, >.nd 
then hurriedly rejected as quite too simple a remedy for such a compli- 
cated disease, Manual Instruction seems now to be gradually assuming 
its proper place as an humble but- important part of the curriculum. 

For many years past a band of enthusiasts in the German Empire have 
been endeavouring, with but scanty success, to get their system of 
Manual Instruction officially recognised. The educational prestige of 
Germany has attracted to their Training College at Leipsic students from 
most ol' the civilised nations. And, nevertheless, in Germany Manual 
Instruction remains an “extra” taught only in a small proportion of 
the schools, and to only a few of the pupils of those schools. 

“Some two years ago, while on specially extended leave, 1 visited the 
Leipsie College. I worked through rather more than half the course 
set down for certificates of competency, and I subsequently visited a 
number of schools in Leipsic and Dresden where Manual Instruction 
was being carried on. I have just now finished, with a number of col- 
leagues, attendance on a course of lectures in which Mr. Bevis, Head 
Organiser, has expounded his system. 

“ Comparing the two methods, whether as regards the training course 
or the work done in the schools, I consider the Bevis system the better. 

So much I may say, without wishing unduly to praise this kind of in- 
struction, which has suffered at least as much from the exaggerated praise 
of its friends as from the indiscriminate abuse of its enemies. On its 
value all are agreed, and the only point which causes discussion is the 
manuer and extent of its introduction. 

“ The substitution of scientific Object Lessons for actual Science, teach- 
ing, which is at present permitted, I consider an extremely wise step. 

Beyond this initiatory stage, many of the schools, I fear, will never go ; 
but, even so, some particle of the scientific spirit will have been intro- 
duced into them. 

“Cookery and Laundry Work has not not been largely taken up. 

About twenty lay teachers attended the training classes in District 29, but 
of these only six or so could be induced to begin the instruction in their 
schools. Managers do not take a very lively interest in the matter, and 
in this as iu kindred cases, local parties exaggerate the difficulties to be 
encountered. 

“Vocal Music is now taught in the majority of schools, sometimes by 
ear only, but generally by note. 

“ Some form of Physical Drill is taught practically everywhere, and 
i? generally very well carried out. 

“ My conviction is that, in spite of the temporary confusion caused 
by the sweeping changes of 1900, progress has been made. The incom- 
petent and the idle have, unfortunately, profited by the application of a 
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Mr. Downing' s Repwt for 1901 , 


less rigorous standard to their work, but teachers of a better stamp have 
shown both initiative and zeal under the new conditions. Arithmetic 
is the only subject which seems to me to have retrograded, and perkatta 
this loss is rather apparent than real.” ’ ^ 1 

Mr. Newell : — 

“ Reading is now much better taught than it used to be. The in- 
creased prominence given to it in the New Code lias led to increased 
attention being devoted to it in the schoolroom. 

“ Geography has, I fear, s uttered somewhat during the year, because 
of the new conditions requiring it to be taught mainly from the Read- 
ing books. 

“ The introduction of Physical Drill and Manual Instruction 
led for a time to some decrease in the attendance. 

“ Some parents and pupils caught up the notion that the Drill beiV 
introduced had some connection with the War in South Africa, and 
as a result a large number of children remained away from school for 
a time. At present, however, the subject is the most popular in the 
schools. 

“ Such exercises as paper-folding, wire-bending, and brick-laying (the 
only ones taken up so far in most schools) may be very suitable for 
young children, but are scarcely likely to impress ordinary parents very 
forcibly as to their utility for grown up boys and girls.” 

Mr. M‘Alister : — 

“The subordination of Grammar, Spelling, Penmanship, &c., to 
Reading and Composition, and the introduction of more practical 
Arithmetic have already rendered the development of the intellectual 
powers of the children of easier accomplishment. Manual work as 
exemplified in paper-folding has proved attractive to both pupils and 
teachers. I have, however, been struck principally by the influence 
of Singing and Drill in smartening the pupils and vivifying the general 
work.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick : — 

“ I am of opinion that the majority of the teachers devote but little 
time to the preparation for work in the class. 

“ Unfortunately very few of the teachers in this section of the cir- 
cuit have received instruction in the new subjects of the programme ; 
and, until they have, they 7 are likely 7 to consider the teaching of these 
subjects too difficult. 

“ Drawing has been taken up generally but with little success. 
Singing, too, has been attempted in some cases, but the results are 
very 7 unsatisfactory. So far as I have been able to observe there is 
little or no change in the methods of teaching. 

“ Reading receives much more attention than it did formerly. 

“ Grammar and Analysis are fairly well taught, but have as yet little 
influence on the speech of the pupils. Even the Object Lessons are 
carried on mainly by question and answer. 

“Writing shows but little progress. I have seen no black-board 
instruction given in it. 

“ The Convent Schools, of which there are five in this portion cf the 
Circuit, merit special attention. They form a class apart. The build- 
ings are exceptionally good, being large, airy, and well lighted. The 
furniture and fittings are excellent, and the equipment generally is far 
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more eouiple ;e than in the ordinary National Schools. The members of The New 
the stalls are extremely zealous and devoted to the work of teaching. ScHE Ma " 
They are also anxious to receive suggestions and to carry them out. I Killarney 
consider that it is only in these schools that the New Programme is Circuit. 
recei 'in« A full and fair trial, and that the trial, so far as it has been 
carried, is attended with highly satisfactory results. The answering 
of the pupils is very good, and shows intelligence much above the 
common standard, in bearing the children are bright and smart, and 
bv their good manners make a favourable impression on the visitor. 

Taken all round school life under the Nuns appears to be pleasanter, 
more cheerful, and at the same time more fully occupied than in ordi- 
nary schools.” 

Mr. Coyne : — 

“ The introduction of the new methods of instruction of the Revised Cork (1) 
Programme has had the effect of rendering the work done in the schools q*™ pjjy 
less mechanical, more intellectual, and consequently more efficient and triot. 
more beneficial to the pupils. 

« The Reading has become more intelligent, and the principles of 
Arithmetic are being taught. English Composition does not show so 
marked an improvement, but I have no doubt regarding it in the future. 

“ Paper-folding is being taught in about twenty schools, the teachers 
of which attended a course of instruction in Haud-and Eye Training 
recently given at Oldcastle. Three Convent Schools, in which Kinder- 
garten has always been taught, are not included in the foregoing. 

Cookery is taught only in three ordinary and one Convent School. 

Elementary Science has, as far as I know, not been introduced in any 
school yet. owing to want of equipment or to want of technical know- 
ledge or training on the part of teachers ; but Object Lessons are given 
in almost all the Schools. With regard to the latter, 1 may here remark 
that the instruction consists too much of talk about, too little of investi- 
gation of, the properties of the objects. 

“ Drawing is taught in most of the schools, but the attempts made 
in those schools where the subject had not been previously taken up are 
of an elementary nature. Siuging is attempted in all the schools where 
the teachers can sing, and in some schools, too, where they are but in- 
different singers. Physical Drill is very popular, and is taken up 
generally. The teachers in the neighbourhood of the town of Cavan 
employed the services of a drill-sergeant on Saturdays for a considerable 
period in order to become proficient in this art; while some, in the 
country districts, fell back on the rural policeman.” 

Mr. Hughes : — 

“ The proficiency iu some subjects has improved, notably in Reading, Limerick 
while it has retrograded in others, as Grammar, Geography, and Circuit. 
Arithmetic. 

“On the whole I am inclined to think that the general intelligence 
and smartness of the pupils is on the increase ; but it will be some years 
yet before they will be increased to a very appreciable extent. 

u The new subjects, or rather the old ones taken up in a new manner, 
are being taught conscientiously by most teachers. Those who have 
been properly trained in the new method are, almost without exception, 
doing good work. In the case of those who have not yet been trained 
in them, the most prevalent fault to my mind, is over-zealonsness. They 
are attempting too much. They fail to grasp the fact that what is 
wanted is a little done well, rather than a great deal done superficially. 
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Mr. Downing's Report for 1901 . 

“ Many teachers, at considerable expense and inconvenience, attended 
classes in Physical Drill, Vocal Music, Cookery, Manual Instruction 
die., that they might introduce these subjects into their schools. Some 
even spent considerable sums to provide the necessary apparatus for 
the proper carrying out of the New Scheme, as in very few cases was 
local aid available for this purpose. 

“ Those portions of the New Code that so far have been least success- 
fully introduced, are Cookery and Elementary Science. The obstacles 
to the introduction of the former are, want of properly qualified teachers 
unsuitable fireplaces in the schools, and the difficulty of obtaining proper 
utensils and materials. Even when these difficulties do not exist the 
teachers are sometimes averse to taking up this troublesome subject. 
Iu the case of Elementary Science, the chief difficulty is the want of 
funds to provide the necessary equipment. 

“ In rural schools properly devised Object Lessons might, for the 
present, take the place of Science. So far, however, Object Lessons as 
taught, have been more or less a failure. 

“ Since the New* Scheme was launched Vocal Music and Drawing 
have been more extensively taught, the latter more successfully. 

“ The New Scheme has produced a decided change for the better in 
heading, which is now regarded as the most important subject in tbe 
programme. 

“ On the whole the teachers are to be congratulated on the honest 
attempt they are making to carry out the New Scheme.’’ 

Mr. Cussen : — 

u The general proficiency is very fair. There is evidence of increased 
proficiency in Reading, Explanation, and Mental Arithmetic, and the 
movements required for school work have been improved by Drill. 
There has been a great increase in the number of schools teaching 
Singing. 

*’ Only one or two schools attempted Elementary Science, but 
Object Lessons are usually taught. The Object Lessons are usually 
poor. 

“ Kindergarten, to the extent of Paper- folding, is taught in a large 
number of schools with fair results.” 

Mr. McEnery : — 

“The children generally have become brighter and hap- 
pier, and their work, being more practical than formerly, is 
consequently more attractive and interesting. The training of the 
more talented pupils can be carried on with greater free- 
dom and under more genial conditions, while the dull or 
slow ones can be enrolled in the standards best suited to their natural 
aptitudes, and where they can work with most advantage to themselves. 
The frequent change of occupation, too, provides a welcome relief from 
the monotony of the old curriculum. Oral answers are given with 
greater fulness, and with more intelligence and correctness than formerly, 
and, in spite of a much more extensive programme, the proficiency has 
improved in all the old subjects with the exception of Arithmetic and 
Spelling. 

“ Reading is more systematically taught than it formerly used to be, 
and, generally speaking, a marked improvement in its quality has been 
effected, especially as regards clearness, fluency, and intelligence. More 
attention is also given to the er adication of local vulgarisms, of incorrect 
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pronunciation, and defective enunciation. Expression, however, in its The New 
proper sense, is rarely up to a good standard. In several schools some Scheme. 
knowledge of Geography and History is conveyed by the use of Geo- clon ~[“ 
•graphical and Historical Headers, and much useful topographical infer- Circuit, 
niation is imparted with the aid of the Ordnance Survey maps of the 
localities which are now found suspended in most schools. 

“The penmanship now met with in most schools gives evidence of 
care and accuracy of execution, and altogether a fairly legible and 
useful style of writing is being cultivated. 

“The black-board is more frequently used than formerly at the 
writing lesson, and, with its aid, the pupils are taught to observe the 
constituent parts of the letters they have to write, and the methods of 
joining the several parts of a letter and the several letters of a word. 

Strict attention is in many cases also paid to the character of the 
writing and to the general neatness of the Exercise Books as well as to 
the careful marking of errors by the teachers and the correction of 
them by the pupils. 

“ Word building is more or less practised in nearly all schools, but its 
influence so far on correct spelling has been inappreciable. Punctuation 
is neglected in most schools. 

“Composition, though the most difficult of the elementary subjects, is 
making fair headway under the new scheme. The introduction of oral 
Composition cannot fail to give a great impetus to this subject in all 
standards. In view of the fact that the generality of children attending 
eouutry schools hear so little correct English spoken at home, the value 
of precision of statement in oral answering, and of giving a continuous 
and connected account of the substance of a lesson, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

“Grammatical Analysis is systematically taught in nearly all schools, 
but grammatical errors, both in speaking and writing, are still very 
prevalent. 

“Arithmetic is the least satisfactorily taught of the three elementary 
subjects, in spite of the prominent position it formerly occupied. This 
is no doubt due in a great measure to the greatly-diminished time now 
given to this subject. Rarely has the whole programme been attempted, 
and much of what has been taught is imperfectly understood. The 
paper-work, too, shows deterioration in point of accuracy. 

“Weighing and fluid measurements have not yet been attempted 
except in very rare cases, but a beginning has been made towards 
acquainting the senior pupils with the methods of the metric system. 

A good deal of practice at Mental Calculations is now given in most 
schools, and already the pupils have acquired considerable expertness at 
these exercises. 

‘•Kindergarten and Manual Instruction, outside of a few organised 
infant departments (and one or two other schools, the teachers of which 
iiave received a course of training in the subject), have not been much 
practised. A few varied occupations in the form of stick-laying and 
paper-folding have, however, been introduced into the time-tables of 
several schools. 

“ Drawing is making its way into most of the schools, and in many 
cases already the results of the first trial are encouraging. Ruler work 
is fairly satisfactory, but memory drawing and scale drawing have 
not been often attempted. 

“ In Elementary Science the instruction has in most schools been con- 
fined to Object Lessons on common things, pending the training of the 
teachers in this subject. 

E 2 
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“ Cookery was taught in two only of the schools visited by me during 
the past year, whilst Laundry has not been taken up in any of these 
schools. 

“ Needlework is now taught mostly on the collective plan, and with 
results commensurate with the time that can be bestowed on it. 

“ Singing, depending as it does chiefly on the capability of the 
teacher, is taught with varying success. The number of schools giving 
systematic instruction in this subject is larger now than at any previous 
period. In a large number of schools it is taught by note. A great 
impetus has been given to Singing by the courses which are being 
organised for teachers at various centres through the country. 

“ Physical Drill is taught in all schools, and is undoubtedly the most 
popular and attractive subject of the Revised Programme, and in not a 
few schools the morning work is commenced with Drill exercise to 
ensure punctuality. Generally speaking, the subject is taught with 
very fair success, considering that many of the teachers have not been 
through a course of Drill exercise themselves. 

“ Although the New Programme has found much favour amongst 
teachers and pupils, it has hitherto met with considerable opposition 
from parents. The general clamour appears to be for more Arithmetic 
and less Drill and Paper-folding, to silence which the teachers in many 
cases are obliged to curtail considerably the programme in Hand-anil- 
Eye work against their own better judgments.” 

Mr. P. J. Fitzgkrald : — 

“The general proficiency in the districts in which I have inspected 
for the twelve months may be described as very fair. The Revised 
Programme has not been long enough in operation to produce the 
beneficial results expected from it. The new subjects, which are in- 
tended in a special manner to appeal to the intellect and to develop the 
children’s powers of observation and expression as well as to promote 
the formation of exact habits of thought, have not yet been so generally 
introduced into the schools as to leave marked traces of their efficiency. 

“The standard in Reading has undoubtedly been raised in one parti- 
cular, viz. — in respect of distinctness — but not yet very much raised. 
The standard in Arithmetic has not been raised at all in the EnDis- 
cortliy District, and had been raised very little in M illstreet, though for 
the latter I can certify that the instruction was proceeding on better 
lines when I left. 

“ The Drawing lessons were a distinct improvement on what lias passed 
for Drawing for years, and the Manual Training, so far as it has gone, 
has undoubtedly smartened up the children. 

“ I have not seen any of the teachers at work on the Elementary 
Science Programme, hi any have taken up Object Lessons, but with 
very limited success indeed. 

“ The organizers of Cookery and Music have been at work in the 
Enniscortliy district. Good progress has been made in Music. Cookery 
has been introduced into five Convent National Schools and two ordi- 
nary National Schools. Several other teachers had attended the 
organizer’s lectures, but had not taught the subject in their schools. 

“ The new' system of 1 Demonstration Lessons’ iu Needlework w 
making headway slowly. 

“ Very many schools, almost all, have introduced Drill. Where the 
ordinary school discipline is good, the Drill is done with precision. 
The physical exercises are already nroducing effect in improving t.ie 
attitude and gait of the pupils,” 
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“ As regards the proficiency attained m the new subjects, little can 

as vet be said, as a year has, in mail}' instances, not yet elapsed since Killarney 
their introduction. I think I perceive an advance in Reading ; Draw- Circuit, 
in" is better taught ; more attention is paid to Composition, and to 
correction of grammatical errors and local vulgarisms, Physical 
Drill has been introduced generally with good results.' 1 


Mr. Lynam ; — 

<< Where the Revised Programme has been adopted with even a small Cork (1) 
amount of success, that is, in the majority of the schools I have in- Circuit, 
speeted, there is a marked increase in the intelligence aud smartness 
of the pupils. This has been noticed by clergymen and other visitors 
to schools. The altered standard set in Reading and in Oral Composi- 
tion largely accounts for this ; while the teaching of Physical Drill has 
been very beneficial. The latter subject has been taken up universally 
with excellent results so far as discipline is concerned, and with an 
already noticeable improvement in the carriage of the pupils, Draw- 
ing has been taught in every school I inspected ; and though in many 
cases the teacher has no training in the subject, yet the results were 
always of some, and sometimes of very considerable value. Tna very 
few cases, where the subject was manifestly beyond the teacher's 
reach, I recommended that Singing be no longer taught ; but in the 
majority of schools 1 found the pupils able to sing school songs not un- 
musically, and with some knowledge of the modulator. In these three 
subjects — Physical Drill, Singing, and Drawing — I consider that excel- 
lent progress has been made, and that the effect is highly beneficial to 
the pupils. Some 40 or 50 teachers have been trained in Cookery and 
Laundry but only a very few are teaching it in their schools owing to the 
expense entailed. Where the subject has beeii undertaken, it is taught 
very well. 

“ Manual Instruction has been undertaken in a large number of 
schools. In many cases the teachers were untrained in the subject j 
in others the senior classes were put to the branches of the subject 
assigned to the juniors in the programme. The effect in these cases 
was very prejudicial, as a strong prejudice against the whole subject 
was aroused among both pupils and parents, Where the subject is 
being taught on the lines laid down by the programme and the sub- 
organisers, it is doing well. Its educational effects must necessarily 
take some time to become apparent. Except in some half-dozen or so 
schools, Elementary Science has not gone beyond the stage of conver- 
sational Object Lessons on Common Objects. These lessons are not 
generally by any means successful, and the teachers are greatly at a loss 
in conducting them. In this branch of the subject they do not a]) pear 
to get any assistance from the sub-organisers.” 

Mr. M'Millan : — 

“ I have not observed any striking increase of intelligence in the Castlebar 
pupils since the new system came in, but the new methods are still, to a Circuit, 
large extent, so little understood in this district, that it would be pre- 
mature as yet to look for evidences of the improvement which may be 
reasonably anticipated. Besides, there cannot be much progress looked 
for in the new subjects, until the teachers themselves are more familiar 
with them. -An other obstacle to progress is the want of funds for 
equipment. Very few schools have as yet been provided with the 
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The New weights ami measures necessary for teaching the New Programme in 
Sche me. Arithmetic, and where they have been got it has been, except in J 
Castlebar think, one siugle instance, at the teacher’s expense. Various teachers 
Circuit. have paid for drawing charts, modulators, «fcc., out of their own pockets 
but this is not reasonable, as they have already too much to do in this' 
respect. 

“ Geographical Readers have been introduced into many schools but 
in some, only such very elementary numbers as are useless to senior 
pupils. Several teachers have procured one or two copies of different 
numbers of a series of Geographical Readers, and these are passed round 
at the Reading lesson. 

“ In only a few schools have Historical Readers been introduced 
there being special difficulties in the way. 

“ Some progress has been made in teaching Grammatical Analysis. 

“ Composition does not get due attention. Pupils in such districts 
as this cannot be expected to do anything at Composition without care- 
ful teaching, yet I have scarcely ever seen any attempt at instruction 
in this branch, such as making use of the blackboard to show how a 
simple description or letter should be undertaken. Punctuation, indeed, 
is little understood, pupils of fifth and sixth standards constantly 
writing letters or essays without a stop from beginning to end. 

“ In Arithmetic the proficiency in the higher standards has, I think, 
fallen somewhat, this being chiefly due to the fact that the subject 
receives Jess time than heretofore. 

“ Freehand Drawing has been attempted in the majority of the 
schools, and in some, good progress is being made, but it must he borne 
in mind that very many teachers have had no previous acquaintance 
with this branch and do not know how to teach it. No Drawing class 
for teachers has been available. 

“ Singing has been taken up in a considerable number of schools, often 
with gratifying results. Useful work is done in some schools in giving 
Object Lessons, the chief defects with regard to these being the want of 
proper illustration and of sufficient preparation by the teacher. 

“Experimental Science on the lines of the Revised Programme is not 
taught in any school. As for Manual Instruction, one branch of it— 
Paper-folding — has been introduced into three or four schools with fair 
results. 

“ Kindergarten is taught only in the Convent schools, and Cookery 
and Laundry only to a limited extent in one or two of these. 

“ A limited course of Drill and Physical Exercises has been generally 
taught, and in many instances the work is very well done, the pupils 
going through the various movements with admirable precision and regu- 
larity, A special word of praise is due to the drill done in the Convent 
Infant school at Foxford and theBallina Boys’ No. 2 N.S.” 

Mr. Bradshaw : — 

Portarlington “ Generally speaking, the children have answered more intelligently 
Circuit. under the new scheme, hut have not shown so accurate a knowledge ot 
mere facts. I have noted the opinions of seventy-seven teachers on the 
effect of the New Programme, and, of these, sixty state that it has deci- 
dedly increased the intelligence of the pupils by developing their powers 
of observation and reflection, and making them blighter and more 
interested in their work. 

“ Drawing was taught iu fifty-eight out of sixty schools, but only 
twenty-eight teachers had certificates. A good deal of the work, as 
might be expected, is very indifferently done. 
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,1 Music has been taken up for the first time in a large number of The New 
schools, but only about one-third of die teachers have had the requisite Sche me. 
training. A few songs and some elementary exercises on the modulator p ortar i ington 
are all that is attempted, but even this is gratifying in a district where Circuit, 
music had almost died out. 

“ Object lessons form a part of the curriculum in three-fourths of the 
schools, but the subject, I fear, is not systematically taught, and too often 
is confounded with pictures or information lessons. 

“Manual Instruction— so far as sticklaying and elementary paper- 

foldiii 0, is taught in only seven or eight schools. This subject would, 

no doubt, have been more widely adopted if the teachers had had the 
special training necessary. 

“ Cookery had been introduced in only one country school so far as I 
am aware. The utensils were supplied by the teacher. 

11 Keadino is generally now more intelligent. The meaning of the 
passages is very fairly understood, and I do not so often find tiie sub- 
stitution of a long word for a short one regarded as explanation. 

“ In point of style the reading is not so satisfactory. Indistinctness, 
excessive rapidity, inattention to stops, and to the natural grouping of 
the words, and a monotonous tone, are all errors still very prevalent. 

“ The organization of the country schools has, to some extent, been 
remodelled by the grouping of several standards, but the system of class- 
teaching is in the main adhered to. 

Mr. Mangas : — 

“ Tile introduction of Drill has improved the carriage and gait of tire 
pupils, and the general order of the school. 

“ I found Singing taken up in almost every school inspected. 

“ Drawing is generally introduced, but the result is indifferent, except 
where the teacher had some previous training in it. 

“ Manual Instruction I found in only a few schools, and Elementary 
Science in none. Object Lessons were taught, but they were taught 
badly, and on no scientific system or plan. Most of the teachers had 
very crude ideas on what an object lesson ought to be. 

“ The effects of the new r system are seen in the improvement that is 
so manifest in Composition and Reading, in Explanation, and in 
Mental Arithmetic.” 

GROUPING OF STANDARDS. 

One of the most important features of the Revised Programme is the grouping op 
freedom allowed and the facilities given for grouping several standards Standards. 
for combined instruction. In large schools in which each standard is 
taught in a separate room by its own teacher or teachers this freedom 
is of no avail ; but in the small schools, which so largely abound in 
Ireland, it is of vital importance. It, in fact, tends largely to solve the 
difficulty so frequently referred to by inspectors in the past, and insepa- 
rable from the Results Programme, namely, that of the numerous 
classes to be taught by the same person. The teachers are beginning to 
avail of and appreciate this great advantage. 

They are at the same time adhering very generally to the old 
“ bipartite ” arrangement, which is by no means inconsistent with the 
grouping of standards. Infants and Sixth Standard pupils cannot be 
taught together profitably at any subject. There must be at least two 
groups in the small rural school. 
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The school-rooms in Ireland are in general adapted to the 
bipartite arrangement, being provided with desk accommodation for 
but half the pupils. The idea that underlay the scheme was that at 
certain exercises the pupils couldget on fairly well without the master's 
direct and constant supervision ; and so one-half of the pupils were 
employed at one of these subjects, whilst the other half were employe,! 
at a subject requiring direct instruction from the master. 

There was also the object in view of varying the posture of the 
pupils from sitting to standing, and vice versa, at certain intervals. This 
seems to me to conduce to health and vivacity. I doubt if constant 
sitting during school hours would suit young Irish school boys. At all 
events, until the furniture of these small schools is increased and re- 
arranged the bipartite arrangement seems unavoidable. If a (leak anil 
seat were provided for every pupil in these schools, very little free space 
would be left, and much inconvenience would result. The moms 
should, in fact, be enlarged considerably beyond the present proportion 
of space to attendance. It must be clearly borne iu mind that for small 
schools attended by pupils of all standards, from Infant up to Sixth, the 
same arrangements will not suit as in the case of a room occupied by 
pupils of the same standard, or of two consecutive standards, who might 
be taught together at almost every subject. 

The following abstracts from the Inspectors’ General Reports refer 
to this topic : — 

Dr. Skrffixoto.v : -- 

“ There is not much change in the organisation of large schools. 

“ In the small schools considerable grouping of the standards takes 
place in Drill, Object Lessons, Singing, and Hand-and-Eye Training 
and Drawing.” 


Mr. Cox : — 

“ I have no change to record iu the organisation in the schools. 
"Standards are not grouped to the extent that T think they might 
Kb 11 


Mr. He ADEN ; — 

<( The old bipartite and tripartite systems are being gradually modi- 
fied or superseded by a system in which all the pupils are engaged 
simultaneously at one subject, such as Writing, Drawing, <fcc. The 
organisation may, accordingly, be said to be in a state of transition; 
and although the business does not apparently proceed so methodically 
or. smoothly here and there as heretofore, I am satisfied that it will 
before long, develop a workable and efficient character.” 

Mr. M'Clintock ; — 

“ The collective instruction in the same subject of two or more 
standards, as one division, is the chief feature of the new' scheme of 
organisation. It has been almost universally adopted in the case of the 
new subjects. At first the pupils iu schools with one teacher were all 
taken together, and the process of forming two groups is now going on. 
In schools with a larger staff sub-division was possible at an earlier 
stage. 

“ I n English and Arithmetic the same plan has been introduced in 
some of the smaller schools, but, of course, to a much more limited 
extent — not more than two standards being included in a division." 
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„ Knt munv changes ill organisation have token place beyond the — 
a ,„alglitio,, y of the 'different stages of the Fifth and Sbcth Glasses g*g> 
•mil tlm division of every school into two tor Manual Instruction and 
Drawing.” 


Hr. W. A. Brows 

“Tliere is now more combined teaching of standards in schools Clonmel 
h-tviug but one teacher. Whether for good or evil, the step was inevit- Circuit, 
able in such cases. I do not think that there has been much loss to 
any pupil, while the advantage to many is certain." 


Mr. O’Reilly : — 

■ i Tl le new liberties of organisation have proved a great boon to the Castlebar 
teachers in sole charge of schools They are availed of extensively in Circuit, 
teaching the new branches. Their value is most striking in the case of 
teachers who have more talent to instruct a class than to conduct u 

school and keep a series of classes profitably occupied. For Historical 

and Geographical Reading, the Third and Fourth. Standards form 
usually one group, the Fifth and Sixth another. In Drawing one 
division is made of the Infants, First and Second Standards, the other 
being composed of Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. In Drill the same classi- 
fication is followed as in Drawing. For Singing the whole school 
frequently forms only one division. Various combinations are formed 
for instruction in Arithmetic and Grammar. 

Mr. Hughes : — 

“ Speaking generally, very little change has been made in the organi- Limerick 
sation of the schools. Of course provision must be made on the lime 
Tables for the new subjects, and the time hitherto devoted to others 
curtailed correspondingly. The majority of the schools are conducted 
on the bipartite system, one half of the pupils being on the floor, and 
the other half in the desks. Some teachers, where no assistant is 
available, are endeavouring to carry on their schools with less than 
six standards. Sometimes the Third is absent, and sometimes the 
Fourth, &c., or there are even two standards wanting. . Again, in many 
cases, there is a grouping of standards, when certain subjects aie 
taught.” 


Mr. Cussek 

“ The experimental stage in drawing np Time Tables for the new 
programme has not yet been passed ; and there is much uncertainty as 
to what branches can be best taught concurrently, and how far different 
standards ought to be grouped for teaching purposes.” 


Mr. Lynam : — 

“ The new system of organisation, whereby in small schools two or Cork (1) 
more standards are combined into one class or division for collective ircul * 
instruction, has been adopted only for the new subjects. I have found 
no case where it was adopted for English, except with the Geographical 
or Historical Header, and none in Arithmetic for any branch. 
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r Mr. M‘Millan 

“ The organisation of the schools continues to be in the main a l,i 
partite system. In the majority of the schools all the pupils are taken 
together at some subjects, such as Drill, Singing, anti Object Lessons ' 
but few schools have sufficient desk accommodation to allow all to 
draw at the same time, so that this subject often clashes with a floor 
lesson in Arithmetic or Reading.” 

EXTRA BRANCHES. 

Of the extra branches recognised in the Revised Programme Irish is 
the one most widely adopted. The number of schools in which extra 
fees for Irish have been claimed is so far not large ; but the subject lias 
been much more widely introduced than might be inferred from that 
number. In places where the pupils had no previous knowledge of 
Irish, a year’s preparatory work was deemed necessary before "com- 
mencing the prescribed course for examination ; and during the past 
year the strain of introducing the new subjects proved a severe check 
upon the ardour of lovers of (he old tongue. 

Instrumental Music and French continue to he taught as formerly in 
the Convent schools. 

Mathematics has been taken up as an extra branch in but very feu- 
schools. This, in iny opinion, is greatly to be regretted. In former 
times this was a strong and valuable subject in the National Schools. 
Boys who remain at school up to the age of 13 or 14, should not leave 
without some knowledge of Geometry and Algebra. 

Practical Geometry, which forms .an essential portion of the Revised 
Programme, should be preceded by, or accompanied with, a course of 
Theoretic Geometry, explanatory of the processes employed ; otherwise 
it will consist merely of a set of arbitrary rules. The methods pursued 
in Practical Geometry are easily understood and permanently remem- 
bered only by one who knows the theory. 

In the course of Elementary Science that is now being introduced into 
the schools, some of the simple principles or facts of Geometry are taught 
in an imperfect manner by means of concrete examples. Imperfect in- 
ductions take the place of mathematical proof. I have heard these 
sometimes erroneously described as proofs. So long as they are given 
as mere illustrations, no harm is done ; but I tbink such instruction 
should be supplemented as soon as possible with mathematical proof 

It is unnecessary of course to point out how necessary some know- 
ledge of Algebra is for scientific generalizations and computations. A 
very ingenious inventor, the owner of several valuable patents, once 
told me that in his investigations and trials he was badly handicapped 
for want of a good knowledge of Algebra. 

Complaints are very general that the Programme in Mathematics 
is too extensive. The requirement of a full course of Arithmetic at the 
tirs t examination makes it almost prohibitive. 

Under this heading T quote as follows : — 

Mr. Strongr : — 

“ One school only presented to me boys for examination in Mathe- 
matics ; three presented pupils in Instrumental Music, and three m 
Irish.” 
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Dr. Alexander : _ Branches. 

„ Optional and Extra Branches are very rarely taker, up except m 

Convent and .Monastery Schools, where they are usually taught with c?rk q) 
very fair success. Circuit. 

“ Instruction in Irish has been commenced in a limited number of 
schools.” 

Dr. Skeffington : — 

“ The new scheme has put au end practically to all extras save In- Waterford 
strumental Music and liish. 


Mr. Cox : — 

a Irish is the Extra Subject most frequently taken up. I have Galway 
examined Mathematics in two schools only, aud Instrumental Music in Circuit. 

oDe." 

Mr. M’Elwaine 

“ Irish is being tanglit in a large number of schools. Ballinasloo 

“ It is rare to have pupils presented for examination 111 Extra Sub- lruu ’" 
jects.” 1 


Mr. M‘Clintook ; — 

“ During the year one or two schools iu District 47 presented pupils Castlebar 
in Instrumental Music, and I examined the pupils of one school ill Uic,ut 
County Mayo in Irish. No other Extra Subjects were attempted. 

Since October a widespread movement in favour of Irish has set ill, 
and a very large number of children is now receiving instruction in 
that subject.” 


Mr. C. Smith :• — 

» Irish is practically the only subject that is taught as an Extra. c?1 . k pi) 
In a few cases children were presented for examination in Matlie- Circuit 
matics.” 


Mr. W. A. Brown : — 

“ I have only had five schools in which extra subjects were taught. Clonmel 
The branches were French, Piano, and Mathematics. 


Mr. Dalton ; — 

“ The only Optional and Extra Branches that have, so far, found Limerick 
their way into this circuit are Mathematics and Irish. The extent to ircul 
which these subjects are tauglit is very limited.” 


Mr. Lehane : — 

“ Instrumental Music was taught ill one school to all pupils ; Galway 
Mathematics was taught in two schools to 18 pupils, and lush was Circui . 
taught in upwards of 60 schools to about 1,400 pupils. 

« Not more than one-lialf of the 1;400 children examined locally were 
taught Irish as an Extra Subject, or with a view to earn fees for the 
teaching of it. 
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Mr. Downing's Rv-port for 1901, 


“ P™ 1 ' 18 now toug'n in tlie majority of the schools of the rfishiri 
but it is taught only as an optional subject to the junior children 

“ 1 feel convinced that the introduction of the teaching of Irish int 
Irish speaking districts, especially if it is properly taught will D ,.„ 
highly beneficial, and, paradoxical though it may appear ’i believe iV* 
introduction will tend to make the people learn English more rapid” 
than they could do under the one language system of instruction th-.t 
lias hitherto been, in operation. ’ 


“ Hitherto the children were taught to read only English which 
they understood badly. Heading English was a matter of so much labour 
to them that they had no taste for reading it at home ; they soon for- 
got how to read it, and, never having been taught to read Irish which 
they did know, they reverted into illiteracy. If, however, the children 
had been taught Irish concurrently with English, they would have 
learnt the art of reading Irish, and, understanding Irish well they 
would not be likely to soon forget the art thus acquired, and they ’would 
probably utilize it, in after life, in maintaining and extending their 
knowledge of English. b 


“ The arrangement, which is unfortunately not uncommon yet, under 
which teachers who know only English, are set to instruct pupils who 
know scarcely any English, is a bad one. It is only after a huge expen- 
diture of drudgery that communications can pass between such teachers 
and such children.” 


Mr. Worsley : — 

“ Irish shows some tendency to spread as a part of the school 
curriculum. Mathematics and Instrumental Music are taught in 
very few schools.” ° 

Mr. O’Reilly : — 

At the present moment extra subjects are not extensively taught. 
The only branches taken up are Irish, French, and Instrumental Music. 
J.he two latter are entirely confined to the Convent Schools. A certain 
number of teachers abandoned Irish as an extra subject within the past 
twelve mouths owing to the labour entailed on them through the 
introduction of the New Code. They have given it over, however, 
only for the moment.” 

Mr. O’Riordan : — 

f '* Optional subjects have not been taken up to any appreciable extent. 
The teaching of Irish has been introduced into a number of schools in 
the southern portion of the district, especially in the County Water- 
ford, where Irish is still spoken. Instruction in Instrumental Music 
is given in the Convent Schools. I have met French once and Mathe- 
matics once, but Latin not at all.” 

Mr. Dickie : — 

“ Since the change in the Programme practically no extra branches 
have been taught in the Meath schools. I have examined a few tiroes 
in French and Instrumental Music, and I have had a large class pre- 
sented in mathematics in a large Dublin school. I am informed, too, 
that preparations are being made in many of the schools for the study 
of Irish.” 
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Mr. Newell : , £ Branches. 

“ Irish lias of late been introduced into a considerable number or 

1 Tn several of them, however, it is taught more as au ordinary Limerick 
scnoois. j- Circuit, 

suhiect than as an extra one. 

■•The language is still spoken very generally in Clave anil Kerry, and 
-oine extent also in West Limerick. In all such bi-lingual localities, 
mdhsbIIy* "here Irish and English are largely spoken, it would be a 
serious mistake educationally not to have both cultivated m the schools. 


Mr. Fitzvatrick ; — 

" Up to the present I have found Irish taken for examination in six Kdlarney 
schools and Mathematics in one. In the Convent Schools I found 
French’ Instrumental Music, Shorthand, and Typewriting taught.” 


Mr. Coyne:— 

“ Practical!!', extra branches were not taught during the year. In Cork (1) 
one school three or four pupils were presented in Mathematics, and in 

a Convent School— Cavan Convent— la or 16 pupils were presented 

iu Irish and in French.” 


Mr. Hughes : — 

"One very noticeable result of the new system is the almost entire limerick 
disappearance of extra subjects. . 

“Mathematics, the most important of the extra subjects is seldom 
attempted by the ordinary teacher. This is because the course is con- 
eidered too extensive and too advanced to be taught with any degree of 
success to the Fifth Standard, and so few of these reach the Sixth the 
teacher considers it waste of energy to take up this subject with such a 

small class. , , , , 

“The teaching of Irish as an extra has received a great impetus in 
this district. It is now taught ill nearly all the Convent Schools, and 
there arc signs that it will be even more extensively taken up by the 

ordinary schools. , . ., , 

" French and Instrumental Music are sometimes presented in Convent 

and other large schools.” 

Mr. Cusses: — 

“Irish has been taught in a great many schools; us a rule in places Cork (2) 
where the language is still living, and creditable progress has been 
made. A small number of teachers taught Mathematics with very fair 
success ; but the amount of work required is regarded as a serious 
difficulty by most teachers. The teaching of this branch has a good 
effect on the schools especially in the Senior Classes. 


Mr. JI'Enehy ; — 

“In the course of the past year I tested pupils in the following Clonmel 
extra branches in all of which creditable proficiency was displayed, viz., 
instrumental Music in three schools, Irish in two schools, and Latin in 
one school. The teachers of four other schools have notified to me 
their intention to present pupils in Irish at the next annual examina- 
tion. It will be observed that the number of schools where Irish is 
taught is small, but this is in a great measure owing to the difficulty 
hitherto experienced in the introduction of a new and extensive com- 
pulsory programme into the schools. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that when the initial difficulty regarding the new curriculum has 
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beeu surmounted, the study of Irish in the schools will b e ,, 
“ taken up, especially in districts where the spoken lan<ma«e still » 
vivos. In a few instances, where I have found it taught '’most enf 
lying proficiency is shown, and the quickening effect produced bv tl 
bilingual training upon the general intelligence of the pupils fa 
pronounced aud real.” r ‘ • 


Mr. Lystam : — 

“ French was taught in three ordinary National Schools and all thf 
Convent Schools. The short course prescribed was generally well 
known. Pupils were presented in Irish at tlie annual inspection in 
only one school, but the subject had been begun in about half-a-dozen 
others. Mathematics is taught in something under a dozen schools 
In no school was the whole course attempted, and in very few was tlie 
portion selected properly taught. Instrumental Music was taught in 
all the Convent Schools, in some cases with success. On the whole it 
may be stated that extra subjects are practically ignored outside the 
Convent Schools." 

Mr. M'Millan ; — 

“Very little in the way of teaching extra or optional subjects was 
done last year in the district. Irish has been started in a number of 
schools, with what result I am not in a position to state, as scarcely 
any examinations in this branch have yet taken place. Two teachers 
taught small classes in Mathematics with fair success." 

Mr. Bradsiiaw ; — 

ton “Irish and Instrumental Music were the only extra branches taken 
up in the Bantry district. The latter subject, was confined to the Con- 
vents, the former was presented for examination in four or five schools 
but had been introduced in several more. 

“ Mathematics was not taught as an extra subject. This is a branch 
which, I believe, would prove attractive to teachers if the courses were 
not regarded as too difficult for a pupil to master in a single year. It 
would be, in my opinion, a matter for regret if this subject were totally 
discarded, and I think the first year’s course should be simplified, so as 
to bring it within the range of a fifth standard pupil. 

“Geometrical Drawing, which is introduced in that standard, would 
be aided by a study of Euclid.” 

Mr-. Mangan : — 

“ Irish and Instrumental Music were the extra branches taught. I 
found Instrumental Music in the Convent Schools only, and it was 
confined to a few of the senior pupils. 

“ I examined Irish in Donegal in a few schools, in a school in 
County Meath, and in some schools in Roscommon. 

“ The teaching of it is spreading in the schools of the circuit, and 
around Nenagh I have over a dozen schools that took it up since July 
last. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The new and literal regulations for Eveniug Schools have not had 
as wide nn effect as was anticipated. Probably this was owing to the 
late period at which the terms became publicly known. 
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In a few districts a considerable number of such schools were Evening 
opened. They were well attended at the start ; but the zeal of the pupils Schools. 

Jews to have* cooled down very rapidly. To make Evening Schools a 
success it. will be necessary to conduct the instruction on lines very 
different from those ot the day school. Individual wants must be 
catered for ; instruction must be given in an attractive form to men or 
women more or less fatigued after the work of the day • and care must 
he taken to avoid directing attention to deficiencies of which the pupil 
jnav be ashamed. 

I deem it necessary to give only a few abstracts under this head, 
iug.” 

Dr. Skkffington 

« There are only two Evening Schools in County Waterford, both in Waterford 
the parish of Ring, but many have been opened in County Wexford, Circuit, 
though it is doubtful if they will be sustained ; one has already in fact 
l>een closed for want of attendance ; and in most cases the attendance 
is large at the beginning, but falls rapidly away." 

Mr. M'Elwaine : — 

“ Forty-three Evening Schools are in operation in the Circuit, and Ballinasloe 
of these thirty* three are in district 27. The opening of these Circuit, 
schools is in many cases due to the action of the Managers. Through 
their efforts many persons were induced to join as pupils. Large 
numbers attended, but when the novelty passed away the attendance 
he»an to fall off, and in many schools there is a great decrease. 

“ I was much impressed at my visits to these schools with the earnest- 
ness shown by the pupils, and their manifest desire to improve them- 
selves. It requires greater skill to conduct an Evening School than to 
conduct a day school, as the work must he made attractive, and the 
students must feel that they are progressing.” 

Mr. Cox : — 

“ I have four Evening Schools under my own supervision. To visit Galway 
cue of these schools for the first report involved my driving twenty-six Circuit, 
miles after 5.30 o’clock.” 

Mr. Headen : — 

“ Eleven Evening Schools were opened last autumn and are now in Portarliugton 
full operation in my district. The average number on rolls for the Circuit, 
period ended 31st December, 1901, was 783’G, and the average atten- 
dance was 478-4. Eleven principal teachers and seven, assistants are. 
employed in these schools. The rooms are well lit and comfortably 
heated. The pupils whose average age is 19J years are drawn chiefly from 
the farming and labouring classes, with a few artisans included. The 
subjects taught are Reading, Writing, English Composition, Spelling, 

Arithmetic, Mensuration, Land Surveying, Book-keeping, Drawing, and 
Algebra. The meeting takes place as a rule on three evenings each 
week ; in one parish, the classes meet on four evenings. In each of 
these schools the attendance was unexpectedly large at the commence- 
ment; but it rapidly declined. During my inspections the greatest 
order prevailed, and most earnest efforts were made by every one 
piesent to use his opportunities to the best advantage. The written 
exercises were carefully executed ajid indicated good progress every* 
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where ; while a number of young men who might have justly been eon 
sidered illiterates on their first admission were beginning to read and 
write with promising and creditable proficiency. These schools 'are 
regarded throughout the country with much favour and esteem. The 
Managers take great interest in them, and up to the present at all 
events they are doing most useful work. 


Mr. M'Clintock : — 

“ No evening schools were examined in 1901, but a considerable 
number of applications were made in November and December for reco*. 
nition under the new regulations.” 

Mr. G. Smith : — 

“ Thirteen evening schools are now in operation in the southern 
section of Cork No. 2 Circuit. The opening nights were honoured bv 
a large infiux of pupils of ages ranging from 14 to upwards of 5 0 years, 
attendance in most instances is steadily on the decrease.” 

“ Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Irish, and Irish History are the 
main features of the programme." 


Mr. Hughes : — 

“ Since the new regulation regarding evening schools have come into 
force the number of these has largely increased, and the number is 
likely to be further increased next year, as some Managers and teachers 
were not prepared for beginning these schools this winter owing to the 
short notice of the revised conditions. 

“ These schools when legitimately conducted are doing useful work. 
They are attended by pupils who left school too early in life, aud con- 
sequently soon forgot what little they had learned. In the case of 
town schools, children of from 1 2 to 1G years of age may be seen pre- 
sent. In most town schools there are always to be found a few waifs 
and stray j that never attend day schools. Many of these are induced 
to turn in to the evening school and learn to read and write. 

“ In some of the schools Irish is taught in addition to the usual sub- 
jects, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic.” 

Mr. Bradshaw : — 

“In the Portarlington district J.4 evening schools were opened. 
They are conducted by classed teachers, assisted, in some cases, by 
externs. 

u Eight hundred and sixty pupils in all — including sixty who attend 
day schools — were enrolled. The greater number consists of labourers, 
farmers’ sons, and arbizans, many of whom have received a very rudi- 
mentary education, and some, to the extent of 6 per cent., were quite 
illiterate at the opening of the classes. Half of those enrolled were 
under 20 years of age, and a small proportion were over 30. The aver- 
age attendance for December was 513, and for January 396, a serious 
decline, which is to be attributed partly to severity of weather, partly 
to farming operations, but mainly, I believe, to want ot perseverance 
and lack of interest on the part of those whom the novelty of the classes 
at first attracted. 

“ The curriculum is generally of an elementary character, embracing 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Spelling- In addition to these sub- 
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• j._ Mensuration is taught in nine schools, Book-keeping in eleven, Evening 
Irish in two, and Music and Drawing in one. Schools^ 

« So far as I have had an opportunity of judging, valuable work is p ortar lington 
bein" done, and the students who still attend fully appreciate the ad- Circuit, 
vantages afforded them by the schools.” 


MANAGERS. 

The office of Manager is ail honorary one, involving a considerable Managers, 
amount of care, trouble, and expense. On the manager, as a rule, 
devolves the maintenance of the school buildings and premises, the funds 
for which he must give or provide. Sometimes he lms to undertake, 
with or without State aid, to build a new schoolhouse. In such case he 
must procure the site— a work very often of much difficulty — and he 
must also provide, in case he obtains State aid, one-third of the total 
cost of building. A considerable amount of correspondence devolves 
011 a manager, and he is expected to visit his school frequently, and to 
exercise an effective supervision over the teachers, so far, at least, as to 
ensure a regular discharge of duty. Occasionally managers have been 
subjected to legal troubles of a serious nature, but this fortunately 
occurs very rarely. It has always.appeared to me that but scant public 
recognition has been granted of these important services rendered under 
peculiar difficulties. Ail the funds required for the purposes specified 
above must come from voluntary subscriptions. The manager has no 
authority to levy a rate, and there are, as a rule, no special funds 
from which to draw. Hence the difficulties of managers, as may well 
be imagined, are very pressing in many parts of this poor country. 

Most managers visit thoir schools frequently, and keep so in touch 
with them that no serious dereliction of duty can long continue unnoticed. 

Invaluable assistance has been given by the clerical managers in en- 
couraging the regular attendance of childen at school. 

When all the circumstances are well considered, and all the difficul- 
ties duly weighed, I think it should be conceded that the managers of 
National Schools in general deserve well of their country. 

For the defective condition of the school-houses vested in local 
trustees, to which I have already referred, the managers seem to be 
to some extent responsible. Managers, as a rule, when, about to 
build a new school-house, elect to vest the site in local trustees rather 
than in the Commissioners, although they know that in such case the 
cost of all necessary repairs must subsequently be provided from 
local resources. The trustees who undertake the responsibility of 
keeping the building in proper condition are nominated, as a rule, 
by the manager. The trustees iu general seem to consider their 
functions as purely nominal, and it is questionable whether they 
could be legally compelled to- effect repairs, since no funds are pro- 
vided for the carrying out of the trust. 

Rightly or wrongly then, the managers are held responsible for the 
upkeep of school-houses vested in local trustees. If they are not 
responsible nobody is. It seems to me that, under the circumstances, 
and bearing in mind the motive for vesting in local trustees, the 
managers should admit their responsibility, and endeavour to keep 
these premises in as good condition as the houses vested in the Com- 
missioners are kept by the Board of Works. A school-house should 
be bright, attractive, comfortable : it, at least, should not look like 
a derelict or bankrupt concern, as many of them do. 

F 
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Managers. 


Dublin (2) 
Circuit. 


Cork (1) 
Circuit. 


Waterford 

Circuit. 


Killarney 

Circuit. 


For the inferior nature of many of the non-vested houses no blame 
I think, can attach to the managers, since their demands for aid to 
replace the unsuitable ones far exceed every year the supply of f un{ j s 
at the disposal of the Commissioners, notwithstanding the fact that 
in most places, the grants for building prove inadequate, that is to 
say, the actual cost of building considerably exceeds the estimate on 
which the grant is calculated, and the manager is obliged to provide 
the deficit-, as well as the one-third of the estimated cost. 

The New Scheme demands additional services from the manager* 
These demands, I must say, they have not, as a rule, responded to- 
but I must add that, so far as I am aware, they never undertook the 
increased responsibility. The matter is a very important one and 
calls for careful consideration. 

A fundamental principle of the New Scheme is decentralisation 
of authority. Managers relieved from the bonds of the Results' 
system, were expected to devise or adopt programmes and syllabuses 
suitable to their respective localities, and to direct, and encourage, 
and assist financially, the introduction of new subjects and new 
methods. 

The managers, as a rule, have not undertaken this new work. 
Under the old regime they did not interfere much with school 
organisation or methods, preferring" to leave these technical matters 
to the teachers and inspectors. They do not appear to have changed 
this attitude. They are practically blit passive lookers-on at the 
evolution of the New Scheme of Education. 


Mr. Stronge says : — 

'• The managers visit their schools regularly, and seldom fail to meet 
the inspector on the day of his Annual Examination.” 


Dr. Alexander : — 

“Effective supervision is maintained over the schools by the managers 
who regularly visit them, and also require their curates to do so. I 
always find managers well informed as to the state of their schools." 


Dr. SkeEeingtoN : — 

“The schools of adjoining parishes are sometimes in striking contrast 
as to buildings, furniture, <kc., owing to the differences of zeal and energy 
of managers. Near Cork some schools are very well looked after, even 
cooking ranges being provided, also school museums and even libraries. 

“ The managers, of course, do not, and cannot, take much part in 
arranging or in supervising the teaching curriculum. 

Managers differ very much in the practical interest they take in 
the secular work of the school, and in providing appliances, ic. 
The Inspector has often to press on manager’s attention the need of 
repairs, and does not always succeed in having them executed.” 


Mr. Hynes : — 


“ The mauagers, aa a body, evince much interest in their schools, 
but hardly any of them seem to me to think it necessary to exercise 
what I would consider a practical supervision over them. This they 
evidently regard as the inspector’s duty. Their attitude towards the 
new scheme of education is decidedly sympathetic.” 
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Mr. He ADEN Managers. 

“With scarcely an exception, the managers of the district take great Portarlington 
personal and practical interest in the welfare of their schools. They Circuit, 
visit them frequently, and, in general, they are ready to effect any 
repairs or improvements they consider reasonably needed.” 

Mr. M'Clintock 

“The clerical managers visit frequently and take a deep interest in the Castlebar 
progress of the pupils. As a rule they use their best efforts to keep up Circuit, 
the attendance, and their influence tends to impart a healthy tone to tlio 
schools. The lay managers are not so assiduous, as a body, in the per- 
formance of their duties — their visits are fewer and their interest in 
primary education less keen.” 

Mr. C. Smith : — 

“ So far as supervision is concerned, I am satisfied that managers Cork (2) 
exercise a very necessary and beneficial control over their schools and Circuit, 
to their presence and local influence are largely due that close attention 
to duty and efficiency of work that are everywhere in evidence.” 

Mr. W. A. Brown: — 

" The only kinds of supervision that the manager can usefully 
exercise are frequent visits to the school to see that the teacher is at 
his work, and visits to inspect the state of repair, cleanliness, &c., 
of house and premises. It is to be regretted that, for the latter pur- 
pose the managers’ visits are not more systematic. Possibly they 
do not consider that they are supposed to do more than carry out 
the Inspector’s suggestions.” 

Mr. Dalton : — 

“ The managers, as a body, show considerable concern in the welfare Limerick 
or the schools. They are naturally anxious, of course, to promote the Circuit, 
educational progress of the pupils, and, as a rule, they give cordial sup- 
port to the suggestions and recommendations which it becomes my duty 
to make. With a few conspicuous exceptions, however, they take no 
active part in the inner working of the schools ; and, viewed as a whole, 
the interest which they manifest can scarcely be said to be practical. 

“ The recommendation contained in the Revised Programme, that 
managers should examine their schools periodically and make 
reports, has remained a dead letter so far as this circuit is concerned. 

It would be a great help to Inspectors, and would promote immensely 
the efficient working of the schools, if the managers were to put into 
active practical shape their well-known desire to' have the schools 
thoroughly taught, and — as a most desirable preliminary to that end 
—if they endeavoured to arouse local interest in the schools, and to 
give it systematic expression by the provision of the necessary funds 
for the renovation of buildings, the equipment of school-rooms, and 
the other obvious requirements of utility and comfort that are now 
so generally neglected.” 

Mr. Lehane: — 

Most of the ordinary day schools are managed by clerical managers, 

Tne schools are regularly visited, and managers are well in touch with 
all local circumstances affecting the condition of the school. Notings in 

v 2 
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Managers. 

Galway 

Circuit). 


Portarliugtou 

Circuit. 


Dublin (2) 
Circuit. 


Ballinasloe 

Circuit). 


Cork (2) 
Circuit. 


Castlebar 

Circuit. 


Mr. Downing & Report for i9i)l. 

the Daily Report Book regarding the attendance of the pupils are not 
uncommon. In some cases regret is expressed that the attendance is 
so low, while in others explanation of the cause of the low attendance i« 
offered. Managers, as a rule, visit the schools during the progress of 
the annual examination.” 

Mr. Nicholes: — 

“ As far as I have been able to observe, managers are now visitin'-' 
the schools more frequently than they used. Certainly they put in an 
appearance more generally at the annual examinations.” 

Mr. Connelly: — 

“ In Ireland the supervision exercised by managers is, I should 
say, at best, of a negative character. Sometimes, on the occasion 
of the annual inspection, they visit the school, and, for a time 
remain passive spectators. I have seldom heard from them observa 
tions which would lead me to suppose that they were intimately 
acquainted with the progress and inner working of the standards. 
There are some who do know in a general way what progress a school 
is making, and all know the character of their teachers. But their 
interest, both in the North and elsewhere, has generally appeared 
to me at the most to be academic. Whatever figure a school makes 
at the annual inspection, the question of grants does not affect the 
manager. It cannot be good that the education of the country 
should thus rest in the hands of teachers unaided by encouragement, 
advice, and help. 5 ’ 

Mr. Worsley: — 

“The managers are generally interested in the working of the Re- 
vised Programme. They view it with favour, and desire tn give it a 
fair trial,” 


Mr. Cromie : — 

“ So far as my experience enables me to judge, the managers 
assume little control of the actual working of the schools. They 
take an interest in them, and they would not condone any idleness 
or breach of duty on the part of the teacher, but they consider that 
the teachers ought to know best how to organise and work the 
schools.” 

Mr. O’Reilly : — 

“ The managers’ attitude in tills district in reference to the present 
system has been very satisfactory. A friendly disposition and an incli- 
nation to give it every opportunity of success, even in branches to which 
some of them felt personally hostile or indifferent, seemed to pervade 
their ranks. In the beginning, when in certain quarters opposition was 
made to its introduction, some of them used their personal influence 
strongly in its favour. Practical supervision of the schools is not habi- 
tual amongst the managers. Such a practice would involve in very 
heavy labour those who have a large number of schools to manage 
They visit their schools periodically, sign returns, and show every atteu 
tion to the points submitted for their consideration on the occasion of 
incidental visits or annual examinations.” 
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Mr. O'RlORDAN : — Managers. 

« Beyond seeing that matters are progressing fairly on the whole, Clonmel 
the managers in general do not, so far as 1 am aware, enter into the Circuit * 
details of the working of the schools. I must say, however, that I 
have found them ready to co-operate when I have found it necessary 
to call their special attention to teachers who have not been conduct- 
ins their schools in a satisfactory manner. 1 ' 

Mr. Dickie : — 

“ 1 do not consider that the managers of the Trim District take a Dublin (2) 
very deep interest in their schools, or exercise very close supervision Circuit, 
over them. There are, of course, many exceptions, but the above is 
my opinion of them as a body. Their authority is unquestioned, but 
they seldom give the teachers a lead in professional matters. On the 
other hand, some of the managers I have met in Dublin City are the 
moving spirits of their schools, intimately acquainted with every detail 
of school work, men to whom the teachers turn for advice and direction 
in a difficulty.” 

Mr. Newell : — 

“ Managers, as is well known, are now free to draw up alternative Limerick 
programmes of their own for their respective localities, and submit Circuit, 
them for official sanction. This, however, is, I expect, a privilege 
that will not be very largely availed of. They have been so long 
accustomed to the rigid restrictions of the Results’ System in the 
past that neither they nor the teachers can be expected to adapt 
themselves to the more elastic conditions of the New Code at once, 
or take full advantage thereof immediately. Similar liberty now 
exists with regard to the system of organisation that may be fol- 
lowed, but it has not as yet been as extensively availed of as may 
be the case later on. Already, however, many have taken advan- 
tage of it in connection with the teaching of various branches. 

“ The fact that managers and teachers have not at once adopted 
new systems of organisation or formulated alternative programmes 
is not, of course, to be taken as indicating a want of interest in 
their work. The old system of organisation will still suit many 
schools nearly as well as the new, and the authorised official pro- 
gramme will compare favourably, in most cases, with any alternative 
one that can be devised. 

" Most managers take an active and intelligent interest in their 
schools. They visit them frequently, and advise and encourage 
wherever required. Some, however, are not so zealous. Their visits 
are but few and their interest generally of a, rather fleeting and 
unsubstantial character.” 


Mr. M'Alister : — 

“The managerial interest in school work is in County Wexford, as Waterford 
elsewhere, a variable factor. The inauguration of a new system has ircm 
rendered it more lively. Some energetic priests — energetic from an 
educational point of view — either themselves supplied their schools with 
apparatus, or, where funds were insufficient, applied without delay for 
^elp. The marked improvement in Reading, the inclusion of Irish 
History in the course, the extension of Singing, were noted with 
approval. Manual and Scientific Training is a novelty to many 
managers. 
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Managers. 

Waterford 

Circuit, 


Killarney 

Circuit. 


Cork (1) 
Circuit. 


Limerick 

Circuit. 


Clonmel 

Circuit. 


“ I think the issue of an official invitation to visit lectures of 
organisation would induce many to explain and popularise these 
subjects in their ‘ spheres of influence.’ 

“ In the ordinary rural parish — everywhere, indeed, outside the 
larger towns — the priest or parson is the only independent educa- 
tionist and, where any ‘ local interest in the welfare of the schools 
or in the introduction of the New Scheme’ is shown, it may be 
attributed to his exertions. In a few cases help was thus obtained 
to start a course of Cookery.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick : — 

“ There is one respect in which I may make a comparison which 
is much in favour of my late district, viz., as tO' the extent of the 
practical supervision which the managers exercise over their schools. 
Here the general policy may be described as one of Immez fane. So 
far as I have been able to observe, they do not visit the schools often, 
nor did those whom I have visited show much concern when I spoke 
of untidiness and want of cleanliness in the schools, &c. In two cases 
the managers carried out immediately repairs which I pointed out 
as necessary, but speaking generally, it is a matter for surprise that 
managers do not see for themselves defects which are apparent to 
the most casual observation. I have not yet heard of any case 
where a manager exercised the privilege conferred by the New Code 
of holding an examination of his school, or instituting prizes for com- 
petition among the pupils, or forming a school library.” 

Mr. Coyne : — 

“ Managers, as a rule, exercise good supervision over the schools. 
Their visits are frequent, and they are often present at the annual in- 
spection.” 

Mr. Hughes : — 

“ With few exceptions, managers take at least a perfunctory inte- 
rest in the schools in their charge. There are, however, some whose 
duties are relegated to a subordinate, not always with the best 
results. The few managers who take a practical and unceasing 
interest in their schools show what can be done to encourage the 
teacher in his work, and improve the tone of the school. 

“ They seldom interfere with the practical working of the school, 
except, perhaps, to introduce some subject in which they are inte- 
rested, such as Irish, Singing, &c.” 

Mr. M'Enery: — 

" My relations with managers, without exception, continue most 
friendly and cordial. School managers, like other people, no doubt, 
hold different views regarding their duties and responsibilities 
Several of them are to be congratulated on the great interest which 
they take in the success of their schools, and on their readiness to 
cany out suggested repairs, additions, or alterations to the build- 
ings, as well as on the supervision which they exercise over matters 
of detail in connection with organisation, &c. But there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that, in the case of many schools, very little, 
if any, management exists. The nominal managers no doubt con- 
sider learning to be a good thing, and approve of children attending 
school regularly, but are content to leave all matters of school 
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routine entirely in the hands of the teachers. They rarely visit the Managers. 
schools to check the accounts, or the attendance, and seem satisfied 
that so long as they afford shelter to the children their duty is dis- circuit, 
charged. They take no trouble whatever to make their schools 
attractive to the pupils. It is most desirable that managers as a 
body would give more attention to the furnishing, heating, adorn- 
ment. and sanitary arrangements of their schools, and, generally, 
exercise greater supervision over them.” 

Mr. Cussen : — 

« The managers visit their schools frequently. They pay too little Cork (2) 
attention to neatness and cleanliness j but their visits secure some re- Circuit. 
«ulnrity of work in the case of inattentive teachers. Their influence is 
beneficial to the general culture of the pupils rather than to the details 
of their work.” 

Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald : — 

“ The managers visit the schools frequently. In Wexford the priest Waterford 
who lives nearest the school is, as a rule, the manager — an excellent Circuit, 
plan. They exhort the parents to keep their children at school. 

It is disheartening to contemplate what the attendance would 
be if the people were not frequently reminded in this manner of their 
duty to their children. No doubt clerical managers concern them- 
selves mainly about the progress made in religious knowledge, and 
in the dioceses of Cloyne and Kerry (which I mention specially 
because of an intimate acquaintance with portions of both), the 
* priests themselves devote a good deal of time to teaching. It is 
reasonable to conclude that their work in this department must also 
affect the children’s progress in the secular department beneficially. 

If the managers were somewhat more of the expert in the matter of 
school equipment, school embellishment, and school comforts, they 
would be ideal school managers indeed.” 

Mr. Welply : — 

“The managers, as a rule, visit their schools frequently ; but I do Killarney 
not observe many traces of what may be called ‘ practical supervision’ on Circuit, 
their part, and this regrettable state of affairs will continue until some 
means are devised of setting up local control of the schools by the 
institution of School Boards.” 

Mr. Lynam : — 

“ With some notable, but rare, exceptions, managers exercise very Cork -(1J 
little, if any, practical supervision over the working of their schools ncm * 

— so far, at least, as secular education is concerned.” 

Mr. M'Millan : — 

“ Several of the managers exercise constant supervision over their Castlebar 
schools, and their frequent visits, thoir observations on what is going iroul • 
on, and their inquiries after absent pupils are calculated to have a very 
beneficial effect. Sometimes, too, they question a class or hold an 
examination, and the schools would benefit by the still wider extension 
of these practices on the part of managers,” 
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Managers. 

Portarlington 

Circuit. 


Ballinasloe 

Circuit. 


Local 

Interest. 


Mr. Bradshaw: — 

“ The managers show an interest in their schools by frequently visiting 
them, and by endeavouring to keep up the attendance. In some cases 
they examine the children before the annual inspection, and point out 
defects which may have escaped the teacher’s notice. 

Mr. Mangan: — 

“ Managers as a rule take an interest in their schools. In many 
cases they visit them often, and, to my own knowledge, they try-1 
the good ones, at any rate — to secure regularity of attendance. Some 
of them, however, are indifferent. They seldom visit their schools, 
and they are slow to do anything that would tend to make them more 
efficient.” 

LOCAL INTEREST TAKEN IN THE WORK OF NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. • 

From the abstracts from various reports given below it will be seen 
that there is a grievous lack of public interest in the work of the 
National Schools ; and to this want T would ask very special attention. 
The sole object of the recent revolution in educational affairs was to 
give to instruction a practical trend, with a view to the development of 
industry. This purpose cannot be effected unless the efforts in the 
Bcliools are encouraged and supported by public opinion. 

Unless the parents value the instruction given in the schools, and 
give their children to understand that they value it, few teachers will 
be able to arouse much enthusiasm amongst their pupils. If the 
parents speak disparagingly of the instruction given, the teacher’s 
chance of success is small. It seems then to call for consideration how 
the attitude ot the people, which at best is one of indifference, is to be 
met, and their interest enlisted. 

A fundamental object of the Revised Programme is to relieve local 
parties from the trammels of the Results System, and to give them 
freedom of action to devise a course of instruction suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the locality. The people, as a rule, take little or no 
interest in school aflairs, and there is, at all events, no organised means 
of ascertaining their views or wishes. The managers, generally speak- 
ing, do not interfere with what may be described as the technique of 
school management. The onus, therefore, of devising a plan of action 
falls entirely upon the teacher, ■who in many instances is a very isolated 
individual, with little opportunity of consulting with his fellow- 
teachers, or with any person capable of giving him helpful advice. 

The authority of the inspector was curtailed. He is supposed not 
to . interfere with arrangements further than to prevent abuse of the 
privileges allowed by the Revised Programme. His authority may be 
described as limited to a right of veto on behalf of the Commissioners ; 
but in reality he has been appealed to for guidance and aid in the in- 
troduction of the new system. In a large majority of cases he was the 
only person available capable of interpreting the meaning of the Re- 
vised Programme, and of suggesting the method of carrying its require- 
ments into effect. 

The consequence is that the Official Programme is almost universally 
adopted in its entirety. The work done in one school differs from that 
done in another only according to the respective capabilities of the 
teachers. There is really no more variety than of old. The schools 
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are again working in a groove, not the same groove as in Results days— 
f a |. less mischievous one— but still a groove. The freedom of action 
minted and the wholesome variety of expedients expected require for 
the exercise of the former and the invention of the latter the existence 
of local educational organisations that do not exist in Ireland. 

" On the subject of local interest taken in the work of National Schools, 
the following are the views of the inspectors 


Local 

Interest. 


Dr. Alexander: — 

.. The amount of local interest in the schools, judged by the con- Cork (1) 
tributions towards their maintenance, is very limited.’ Some of the Circuit, 
managers provide liberally for the wants of their schools. In other 
cases— omitting from consideration Hand-and-Eye training and Ele- 
mentary Science, for the teaching of which the Commissioners will 
provide equipment — the teachers inform me that the expenses inci- 
dental to the introduction of the Revised Programme have to be 
paid out of their own pockets. Sometimes the parents contribute 
a little, but not very often.” 


Dr. Skeffingtox : — 

« Outside the action of managers there is little evidence of local Waterford 
interest, save as to action of Attendance Committees. In a few cases Circuit 
school prizes are given for good attendance, and there is occasionally a 
show day after re-opening after vacation : but these are chiefly arranged 
by teachers or managers, as are the little excursions in summer, now not 
uncommon,” 


Mr. Cox : — 

“Generally I think the amount of local interest in the schools is Q a i way 
slight. So far as concerns the New Programme, I believe that the circuit 
feeling has not been favourable. Drill has met with decided opposi- 
tion; complaint is made that no Geography is taught, and Paper- 
folding is looked on as so much waste of time, However, I thm 
these objections are being lived down with an increased knowledge ot 
the subjects, and what they mean.” 

Mr. M‘Elwaine : — 

“ I cannot say that there is any evidence of local interest in the Ballinaaloe 
welfare of the schools. The attitude of the people and of the managers Circuit, 
as a class is one of observation and expectancy with regard to the New 
Programme, its working, and its effects. There is a general unwilling- 
ness to incur expense, and teachers sometimes inform me that parents 
are unwilling to buy books and other necessaries required for t leir 
children.” 


Mr. Headen s — 

"Considering, first, the attitude of the public, that is, the parents of Portariingtou 
the children and others interested in their education, towards the ^ ew 
Programme, I have collected the replies sent to me by the teachers o 
these several schools, and I find that they state that this attitude is 
favourable in sixteen cases, neutral in sixteen cases, and unfavourable m 
seven. The grounds of objection in the latter cases are the ‘ uselessness 
of Drill,’ the ‘want of Home Lessons,’ the ‘insufficiency of Arithmetic, 
etc. Per contra, however, some teachers write that Singing, Diawrng, 
and Physical Drill are most popular with the parents, I have more 
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Local 

Interest, 


reliance on the returns in which the attitude is described as neutral 
„ .. , as one teacher puts it, ‘ perfect indifference on the part of the mainrih! 

Portarhugton 0 f parents towards all programmes.’ F a e majority 

“Taking the other new of W interest, that is the practical heln 
contributed towards the repairs and general equipment of the school T 
have to report that it is extremely unsatisfactory ' 

"In this country, so far as I know, the gentry, with exception of 
a few who happen to be managers, do not take the slightest interest- 
pecuniary or otherwise-m any school. The parents are either poo^ or 
they have somehow- acquired the belief that the schools are liberallv 
endowed by Government, and that they are doing the utmost require! 
of them if they send their children regularly to school.” n 

“ The abolition of school fees had a good deal to do with the 
creation of this belief; but one tiling is certain that until thi ; 
frame of mind is altered by more enlightened public opinion it is 
vain to expect that local aid will provide the necessary equipment 
to give the practical subjects of the New Programme a. fair start 

Mr. M'Clintock : — 

Castlebar “ l ' lav e heard many expressions of appreciation of the New Scheme 

Circuit. from managers and others, but apart from this, 1 have not met with 
any tangible evidence of local interest in the welfare of the Revised Pro 


Mr. Lehane : — 

Circuit “ Th . ere 1 regret to have to state, little local interest taken by the 

general public in the state and efficiency of the schools. Exeeptinrare 
caseB, where some real or imaginary grievance needs inquiry, no member 
of the general body of the people seems to think that the condition and 
state of efficiency of the school is a matter that concerns him; he leaves 
the school and all that pertains to it to be dealt with by teacher, 
manager, and inspector. This remark, with the exception of a passing 
scare regarding Drill, applies to the operation of the New Scheme as 
well as to other matters.” 

Mr. Nicholls : — 

CiTcuit. Wet0D V Loca ' interest little expression beyond the managerial visit 
and inquiries, save for temporary prejudices as to Drill and as to 
Paper-folding.” 

Mr. Worsley : — 

There is a great lack of educated local interest in education, at 
the same time the New Scheme does not meet with any disapproval.’- 

Mr. O’Reilly : — 

Local interest in the welfare of the schools is seldom witnessed. 
The progress of two or three schools at most is followed with interest 
by neighbouring families.” 

Mr. O’Riordan: — 

“ I have not observed much evidence of local interest in the welfare 
of the schools beyond what is taken by the Managers. I have often 
had occasion . to suggest to the latter various improvements in the 
houses,, premises,, and apparatus, but I have usually been informed 
that it is almost impossible to procure locally the necessary funds. 


Eallinasloe 

Circuit. 


CaBtlebar 

Circuit. 


Clonmel 

Circuit. 
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“As records the introduction of the Now Scheme, I do not think Local 
much interest is taken in it outside the teaching body. Indeed, at first Interest - 
I heard many complaints that the parents were much dissatisfied with Clonmel 
it and had, as a consequence, withdrawn their children from school at Circuit - 
an earlier period than they otherwise would have. They could not see 
the use of having the time spent at Paper-folding, Singing, and Physical 
p r i]] and objected to the limitation of the Arithmetic Programme. 

This feel in" - has now subsided to a great extent, and has been succeeded 
by a patient expectancy that some good may result at a future date. I 
must give the teachers the credit of saying that they, on their part, are 
doiog their best.” 

Mr. Dickie : — 

« Beyond a transient curiosity, I cannot recall any evidence of Lublin (2) 
local interest in the New Scheme. Circuit. 

■ Public opinion in Meath is generally slow and inarticulate, and 
the people regard with equanimity such changes in the schools as the 
responsible authorities may see fit to introduce. 

“Local interest implies, as a rule, local contributions, and in this 
rich county (Meath) the general public, though in the past quite wil- 
ling to tax themselves for the purpose of increasing the teachers' in- 
comes, have not in one single instance, so far as I know, given any- 
thing towards the additional equipment which the revision of the Pro- 
gramme has rendered so necessary.” 

Mr. Coyne 

“ As far as I am aware, local parties are inclined, for the present to Cork (1) 
suspend their judgment regarding the Revised Programme. They are Circuit 
disposed to give it a fair trial.” 

Mr. Welply : — 

“There is no evidence of local interest in the welfare of the schools Killaruey 
or in the progress of the New Scheme.” Circuit. 


Mr. CussEN : — 

“ Little local interest in the welfare of a school as a whole is shown, Cork (2) 
though parents are much interested in the progress of their own children. Circuit. 
The new branches are looked on with more favour than when first 
introduced. The local gentry show an interest in schools in only a few 
instances.” 

Mr. MacMillan : — 

“ I am not aware that the people in general take much interest in the Castlebar 
welfare of the schools. Complaints are frequently made to me that the Circuit, 
parents are very careless about sending their children to school, and are 
often very unwilling to furnish the small sums needed for the purchase 
of readers, exercise books, (fee., or of calico for the garments to be made 
by the girls. 

“ When I have asked a teacher if the parents would not, in the slack 
season, bring some gravel to make the playground fit. for their children 
to play in, or otherwise render it more suitable, 1 was always assured 
that they would do nothing of the sovt and I have heard of more than 
one case where the manager tried to raise funds locally to repair a 
school-house, but found it difficult or impossible, 
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Local “ I have no information as to the parents’ views on the introduction 

Interest. 0 f the New Programme, except that some parents, as I have beer! 

Castlebar told ty teachers, object to the course in Arithmetic as not hein» so 

Circuit. useful to the children as the old one.” s 

Mr. Bradshaw : — 

Portarlington . “ The attitude of the people towards the New Programme is one of 
Circuit. indifference or hostility — due to their ignorance of the aim and purport 
of the scheme. * 

_ “They object to several points— to Drill for the reason previously in- 
dicated, to the abolition of Home Lessons, to the curtailment of the 
programme in Arithmetic in the Senior classes, and to Manual Instruc- 
tion, which they regard as useless. 

“These objections are based on misconceptions, which will, doubtless 
he gradually removed as the programme becomes more fully estab- 
lished. 

“It should not be an impossible task to arouse and develop an inte- 
rest in the schools on the part of the parents.” 

THE INSPECTORS. 

The The position of the inspectors is, under the circumstances described 

Inspectors, above, one requiring very great discretion ; but I am glad to say they 

have got successfully through a serious crisis. They have not forced 
their views on anyone, and, on the other hand, they have readily 
responded to appeals for guidance and help. 

There . is now somewhat more inspection , as contrasted with examina- 
tion, than formerly. The examinations of large schools are considerably 
abridged by taking samples from large classes. In small schools almost 
as much time as formerly seems to be required. In these schools 
sampling cannot be resorted to, and the filling of the elaborate pro- 
ficiency table in the Annual Report makes it necessary to examine 
every standard in every subject taught. The examination in some of 
the new subjects is tedious. Practical subjects are not well adapted to 
examinations except of a very protracted kind. The general opinion 
seems to be that the value of practical instruction should be estimated 
at occasional inspections, not by a periodic examination. 

The duties of a Senior Inspector are at present very severe. He has 
to perform all the duties of a District Inspector in one district, and 
at the same time to exercise supervision over two other districts. The 
correspondence of the whole circuit falls very heavily on the Senior 
Inspector. It is to be hoped that in time the correspondence may 
be better distributed from the Education Office, so as to relieve the 
Senior Inspector to some extent. 

I may observe that the circuit arrangements leave the inspectors 
little home life. 

I have pleasure in bearing testimony to the ability and fidelity with 
which the inspectors of my division, without exception, have dis- 
charged their duties during the past year, and to the cordiality with 
which they have responded to all demands made upon them. 


The Secretaries, 
&c., &c. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. Downing. 
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II— General Report by Chief Inspector, Mr. A. Purser. 

I have the honour to submit my General Report on the northern 
division of Ireland for the year 1901. _ . 

The part of the country placed under my supervision includes all 
that lying to the north of the Midland Railway line to Sligo, with 
tome portions on the other side, especially in Longford, Roscommon, 

Have, and Sligo. 

since the date of my last report, the inspection districts have been Change of 
altered. Instead of thirty-three districts there are now eleven cir- 
cuits, in each of which there are one Senior Inspector and two Dis- 
trict Inspectors, an additional Inspector being stationed in outlying 
posts— Coleraine (Ballymena, circuit), Letterkenny (Derry circuit), 
and Donegal (Omagh circuit). Each Inspector has been requested 
tc furnish a general report on the schools examined by him in 1901, 
extracts from which will be found further on.* 

NEW PROGRAMME. 

The changes made in the Commissioners’ rules, leading to the New 
abolition of the so-called “ Result system/’ came into force on 1st Programme. 
April, 1900, but for the following twelve months, that is until 31st- 
March. 1901, the schools continued to he worked under that system 
until their examination period for that year expired, after which 
the introduction of the new programme became compulsory in every 
case. All schools have therefore now been attempting to introduce 
the new order of things for a period varying from one to two years, 
or even more. 

The following are the subjects which had to be taught m every Changes in 
National School in which the senior classes were represented the School 
Heading, Writing (including Composition), Arithmetic, Spelling, Programme, 
Grammar, Geography, Needlework in girls’ and mixed schools m 
which a female teacher was employed, and Agriculture in rural 
boys’ schools and mixed schools under a master. Infants had to be 
taught several “ suitable exercises,” and in organised infant depart- 
ments or schools a course of instruction somewhat on kindergarten 
lines was expected. Besides these, optional and extra subjects were 
taught to pupils as follows : — Book-keeping (30,000), Singing 
(80,000), Drawing (84,000), Algebra (15,000), Geometry (6,000), 

Sewing Machine (5,000), Cookery (2,000), and twenty-two other 
extras (10,000). Some of these subjects, even those that were obliga- 
tory, were taught only to senior pupils. t 

Under the provisions of the new programme, the following sub- 
jects are taught in National schools: — English (including Reading, 

Writing, Spelling, Grammar, and Composition), Arithmetic, Kinder- 
garten and Manual Instruction, Drawing, Elementary Science, Sing- 
ing, Drill (and in girls’ or mixed schools in which a female teacher 
is employed), Needlework, Cookery, and Laundry work. As extia 
subjects are allowed Irish, French, Latin, Mathematics, and Instru- 
mental Music. These subjects, omitting the “ extras, ’ are supposed 
to be obligatory in all classes or standards. 

To facilitate the introduction of subjects that are new, the Com- 
missioners have employed a large staff of organisers and sub- Organization 
organisers. These were distributed as follows: — For Manual ^ n ' Sn^oTs 
st ruction, Mr. Bevis and four sub-organisers; for Elementary 
Science, Mr. Heller, an assistant, and five sub-organisers ; for 

* Mr. Sullivan Senior Inspector, being ill, was excused from writing a Report. 
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Oroanisa™* Cookery &c„ Miss Fitzgerald, and eleven assistants; for Sineins 
subjects. Mr. Goodman, and five assistants; and in order to explain the 
— methods of class instruction m Needlework, Miss Prendergast 
Directress of Needlework, was given the services of four assistants ' 
All these were engaged in 1901 in introducing the new pro- 
gramme by the holding of teachers’ classes, and in some cases by 
visits to the National schools. A few places, such as Dublin Bel- 
fast, Cork, Derry, have had the benefit of the services of all We 
organisers, but others, such as West Connaught and Donegal, have 
seen little or nothing of them. Only some of the organisers have as 
yet given a full course of instruction ; and even where this has been 
accomplished, as in case of Cookery and of Elementary Science, there 
has been little or no addition to the number of pupil s instructed 
in these branches, owing to the want of the necessary apparatus and 
of funds for defraying initial expenses. Now that equipment grants 
have been made by the Board to many schools in which qualified 
teachers are employed, a beginning of instruction may be hoped for. 

Cookery is a subject which involves not only a considerable outlay 
in procuring the necessary utensils, but also a constant and never- 
ending expense in providing materials to be cooked; and so fully is 
this recognised in Great Britain that an addition to the “block 
grant ” is made on account of it. 

Schools still These new subjects having been only very recently introduced, the 
children are still necessarily in the first stages of them. It is there- 
fore possible to instruct all the pupils of a school as one class in these 
subjects which makes their introduction into the school curriculum 
much simpler than it will be when differentiation between several 
classes will become necessary. So far as regards these subjects aud 
the new ordinary school course, we are only in the transition stage. 

On this matter Mr. Pedlow writes : — 

“ The present is a transition stage, so that education is in some 
branches progressing under difficulties. 

“I have this year examined over 100 time-tables, and they are, 
with scarcely an exception, tentative. This is strong evidence of 
unsettled thought.” 

Mr. Browne states: — 

“ The year 1901 may, I think, be regarded as a period of transi- 
tion, during which the old order of things had almost disappeared, 
and no very definite course had been adopted in its place. 

“ I found many time-tables in a chaotic state, full of erasures and 
interlineations, thus reflecting the general indecision and doubt of 
the teachers.” 


Omagh 

Circuit. 


Derry 

Circuit. 


Belfast (1) 
Circuit. 


Mr. Young’s remarks are: — 

“ The transition stage from the old to the revised programme has 
not yet been passed, so that it would be difficult at present to form 
an estimate of the educational effects of the change. 


Teachers. 

Inspector's 
Estimate op 
Teachers. 


TEACHERS. 

As to the teachers’ desire, whatever may be their ability, to carry 
out the views of the Board and to- give every assistance in their 
power to make the new programme successful, there can happily be 
no doubt ; all the inspectors bear witness to the fact — ‘ whole- 
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hearted endeavour ’ is the expression used by several. It is only Tbachers. 
just to the teachers to emphasise the fact by giving extracts on the 
matter from some of the inspectors’ reports. 


Mr. Dewaii : — 

- The teachers are a trustworthy and reliable body of men and Sligo Circuit 
women. Their good character and exemplary conduct mark them 
out as fitted to be entrusted with the care and training of children. 

Many of them have been monitors or pupil teachers, and have been 
rained in one of the recognised Training Colleges, and thus have 
had opportunities of becoming familiar with the approved systems 
cf school-keeping and approved methods of imparting information, 
as well as of acquiring the knowledge requisite to pass the usual 
examinations. Their literary qualifications are undoubted. They 
have also made strenuous efforts to prepare themselves for intro- 
ducing the new subjects of the new code into their schools. The 
classes conducted by the Board's officers in Needlework and Singing 
were well attended by teachers, and it is only right to add that many 
of them travelled long distances in order to attend these classes. 

" In addition to the attendance at these classes, I am aware that 
many teachers procured and studied standard text-books on several 
of the new subjects, while in some of the towns drill instructors 
were obtained to teach classes of the teachers drill and calisthenics.” 


Mr. O’Connell : — 

“ Of the teachers as a body, I am able to report in terms of com- Lougford 
mendation. They are a respectable and an intelligent body of Circuit, 
public servants, and they discharge their laborious and monotonous 
duties with steady, persevering, and unobtrusive fidelity. The 
willingness, nay the alacrity, with which they strove to meet the 
wishes of the Commissioners by trying to fit themselves to teach the 
subjects of the revised programme was remarkable. I have known 
several instances during the past winter where teachers, after the 
day s work in their schools, drove nine or ten miles to attend the 
lectures of an organiser in Music, and afterwards returned to their 
homes at 10 or 11 o’clock at night. Some of the teachers also 
travelled long distances at great inconvenience to attend classes in 
Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing; while in other cases they 
subscribed and paid for the services of an instructor in Dkill and 
Physical Exercises. When it is considered that any pecuniary 
reward for those hardships and sacrifices is both distant and prob- 
lematical, the sense of duty which caused teachers to attend those 
classes must be very high indeed.” 


Mr. Kelly : — 

I gladly bear testimony to the anxiety exhibited by the teachers Belfast (2) 
u general to adapt themselves to the requirements of the reviled Circuit, 
programme. It was not an easy matter for those who were accua- 
omed to the routine of . the Results system to catch the »pirit of 
r 8 new It is, therefore, gratifying to find that a ready 

ponse has been made to the call of the Commissioners. The in- 
r, ec l a "’ a kening that has resulted from the introduction of the 
vv sc k en ie is one of its happiest features.” 
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Teachers. Mr. Wyse: — 

Ballymena " There can, I think, be no hesitation on an Inspector’s part m 
ircui ‘ admitting that the teachers have thrown themselves into the work 
of preparing themselves for the new programme with a great amount 
of zeal. 

“ This fermentation, so to speak, is beginning to show results in 
more originality in school methods, and in general in laying a 
greater stress on correct methods than on practical accomplishment 
of work. There are, however, a great number of middle-aged and 
elderly teachers who are unable to change their methods, owing to 
long habit, and in whose case the attempt to adopt new devices of 
instruction has merely led to a marked decline in the proficiency 
of their pupils. It is hard to say yet whether such as these will ever 
be able to do satisfactory work with the new methods. Time alone 
will show.” 

Armagh Mr. Murphy reports a temporary want of zeal in some parts of his 

Circuit. circuit, but this has passed away, and now earnestness prevails every- 
where. 

“ It was my pleasure last year to record an earnest and whole- 
hearted effort on the part of the teachers of that district to grapple 
from the outset with the difficulties attending a complete change of 
system, and to prepare, by reading and suitable equipment, for the 
arduous task before them. 

“ On the occasion of my visits during the past six months of the 
year, I observed very distinct signs of careful preparation and im- 
proved method. 

“ But in the north-eastern section of the circuit the same progress 
has not been made. The revised scheme seems, until veiy recently, 
to have been accepted by _the teachers of this section in a purely 
passive spirit, with little attempt to master the details, or to grasp 
the meaning, or to appreciate the practical tendency of the methods 
they are called upon to adopt. 

“ .Notes of lessons, records of work done, syllabus books, or log- 
books were nowhere to be seen; and even now I find it a difficult 
matter to persuade teachers of the extreme importance of planning 
out the year’s work in a definite and methodical manner. The log- 
book is, to my mind, absolutely indispensable ; without it no satis- 
factory evidence of progressive work is forthcoming for the teacher 
himself, for manager, or Inspector. 

“I am pleased, however, to note that satisfactory signs of a 
general movement onward are now observable. Everywhere sug- 
gestions are readily taken and guidance willingly accepted.” 

More Equally in respect to general school-keeping do the Inspectors 

systematic report favourably on the teachers’ attention to their duties, but m 
preparation some cases full preparation for the day’s work continues to be neg- 
n°eeded y WOrk lected. To remedy this, to make the teachers’ work more systematic 
and efficient, and to co-ordinate and proportion their teaching 
among the various school subjects, it appears absolutely necessary 
that a syllabus — or progress — -book should be regularly kept, 
would strongly urge that the Commissioners should supply such a 
book to every teacher, and require it to be duly written up and pre- 
served as one of the school records. 
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Dr. Beatty:— Teachers. 

As to the teachers, my experience in various parts of the country Ballymena 
confirms my previous impression, that they are a praiseworthy and Circuit, 
efficient body of men and women. In the recent change of the 
system they seem to me to have done their duty, as a rule, well. But 
here it is necessary to make a distinction. It appears to me that the 
teachers in the Ballymena circuit have not applied themselves to the 
introduction of the Revised Programme with so much energy as the 
teachers in the Newry district.” 


Mr. Semple : — 

‘ The teachers are an intelligent body of men and women, some Belfast (2) 
possessing high attainments, who realise fully the responsible char- Circuit, 
aeter of the duties they have undertaken, and, in the great majority 
of cases, discharge them to the best of their ability. 5 ’ 

Mr. M 1 Glade : — 

As a body the teachers are fairly competent. A considerable Sligo Circuit, 
number have been trained, and have proved themselves intelligent 
and practical school-keepers.” 

Mr. Gloster: — 

■■ While my impression of the manner in which the majority of Ballymena 
the teachers discharge their duties during school hours is on the Circuit, 
whole favourable, I am inclined to think that preparation for the 
next day’s work is too often neglected. Such preparation gives 
vitality and effectiveness to a lesson, which would otherwise often 
be lacking, and moreover, an important saving of time is effected.” 

Mr. Pedlow : — 

" There are many teachers in small schools who cannot take an Omagh 
intelligent grasp of the requirements of the new code, or learn new Circuit, 
subjects. Some are about to retire, and that will be for the benefit 
of education. 

“ What I have chiefly to complain of, however, is want of home 
reading and home preparation for daily work. I can get little evi- 
dence of either, although there are exceptions. The ordinary class 
books are rarely to be seen annotated, with passages for Dictation, 
passages for Explanation, sentences for Analysis, and difficult words 
marked for the lessons of the day. Excuses such as the following 
have been made: — ‘ I make preparation in my head, and do not- 
require notes. I know the books. I did make out a syllabus of 
work, but gave it- up. I ran short of books and sold my own to the 
pupils.’ 

“ It is very difficult to impress upon teachers that lessons given 
after study and preparation are always better than those given at 
random and without premeditation. 5 ' 

Mr. M‘Neill : — 

u What should be constantly insisted upon is the necessity for Omagh 
steady preparation and intelligent interest in each day’s work. I ircuit 
have met several teachers who are past masters in this respect. All 
agree that, though taking some extra- time and trouble at the begin- 
ning. yet there is in the long run a saving of both. 55 

G 
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Teachers. 
Belfast (2) 
Circuit. 


Dublin (1) 
Circuit. 


Armagh 

Circuit. 


Omagh 

Circuit. 


Belfast (1) 
Circuit 
The training 
.of teachers 
improved. 


Mr. Ross : — 

“In connection with this subject of proficiency, I am of opinion 
that progress books should be brought into immediate and general 
use. The adoption of such books would go far to ensure that sys- 
tematic work was done day by day from the beginning of the school 
year, and would also check any tendency to random teaching.” 

Mr. O’Connor: — 

“ One is surprised to find that the practice of keeping progress 
books, in which the teacher maps out the work of his class or division 
for monthly or bi-monthly periods, is rarely adopted. Neither are 
periodic examinations to test progress provided for. Yet without 
some systematic arrangements of this kind, it is difficult to see how a 
certain looseness and desultoriness in the rate and character of pro- 
gress can be avoided.” 

Mr. Yates : — 

“ As the programme is to be regarded as a maximum , a record of 
work actually done seems necessary in order to render it possible to 
form an accurate judgment of the progress of the school; also to 
judge of the suitability and utility of a particular lesson, it is neces- 
sary to know something of what has gone before and led up to it. 
But the greatest advantage of all is that such a syllabus would 
greatly assist the teacher in arranging and co-ordinating his work 
towards the best development of the pupils.” 

The great danger appears to be an over-burdening of small schools 
under one teacher, and consisting of only one room (the commonest 
type in this country), and the reduction of all the varied work of the 
new programme to mere -mechanical routine and show. A diminu- 
tion of subjects in small schools and in junior classes appears desir- 
able. Mr. MacMahon mentions a case in point : — - 

“ The teachers attempt too much, and the consequences are very 
discouraging. I found taught in one school in Donegal, Reading, 
including ordinary lesson books, Geographical and Historical 
Readers, all the branches of English, Arithmetic, Paper-folding, 
Drawing, Drill, Music, Needlework, and Elementary Science. All 
these subjects were attempted to be taught by one teacher in a small 
room in a school with an average of forty pupils, of whom fifteen did 
nob attend 100 days in the year. The educational result to the 
locality of that year’s work was, in my opinion, of very little value, 
though the teacher was most earnest and fairly skilful. I have not 
as yet met in my experience with a teacher who took up all the sub- 
jects of the new programme and performed satisfactory educational 
work, and the simple reason is that- he is hampered by a short school 
day and irregular attendance.” 

Several Inspectors refer to improvement in the qualification of the 
‘teachers owing to careful training. Dr. Moran writes: — 

“ There has been a considerable improvement in the general fitness 
for office of the teachers in recent years, owing in a great measure 
to the large number now attending the Training Colleges. For the 
past five years I have examined students in training . . . . • 
and I am happy to say I have noticed an improvement from year t0 
year.” 
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Mr. Wyse remarks : — Teachers. 

“ The quality of the work done by teachers recently trained seems Ballymena 
to me to be improving, and this would appear to show that a Circuit 
higher degree of efficiency in training the teachers is now reached 
at the Training Colleges.” 

The work of the Colleges tends to improve with additional experi- 
ence gained every session. It cannot be too much impressed on the 
students that every lesson should have a. definite aim and object. 

While pleased to note an improvement in the preparation for ^ u 0 r ^;!* ona i 
their position, one cannot help feeling some regret that nearly all stud? 610 
stimulus to future professional reading has been taken from the required, 
greater proportion of the teachers, and that after leaving the Train- 
ing College, little or no incentive to study will exist. The prin 
cipals and professors of the Colleges agree in thinking this unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr. Browne says : — 

‘ The new arrangements by which examination aud classification Derry 
of teachers have been abolished will probably lead to considerable Circuit, 
deterioration in their scholarship. These examinations served to 
some extent the same purpose as the College and University courses 
required to be gone through by members of every profession entitled 
to the epithet learned ; aud it certainly appears anomalous that the 
profession of teacher should be the only one not requiring a thorough 
course of study.” 

Mr. Wyse : — 

' They are, as a body, very deficient in the matter of general Ballymena 
culture aud breadth of instruction, due to their having been edu- Circult - 
cated on the rather narrow lines of the monitorial course, and to 
their living among people to whom art and literature are in general 
unknown quantities. I am sorry that the opportunities afforded 
to graduates of universities of entering the Board’s service have not 
been at all availed of, but I fear that the modest rate of initial 
salary offered to teachers now entering the profession has not much 
attraction for the University graduate.” 

Mr. Wyse apprehends that the same cause may lead to men of an 
inferior class being taken to fill future appointments as teachers. 

In the interests of the schools, or rather of the children for whom Monitors, 
the schools exist, it were much to be desired that every encourage- 
ment should be given to really efficient teachers. The staff is 
largely, if not mainly, recruited from the pupil teachers and 
monitors. According to the inspectors, the latter are on the whole 
well taught, but not so well trained to teach. The abolition of the 
special examination at the end of their third year of service has some 
disadvantages. 

Mr. Eardley suggests that monitors should be appointed only in 
schools where at least- two can be sanctioned ; and Mr. Semple 
recommends their being taught in Centre Schools where possible. 

The appointment of Manual Instructresses should in many places Manual 
prove of great advantage. The retention of a power to appoint Instructresses 
Workmistresses in localities, where no person coulcl be secured quali- 
fied to act as Manual Instructress, would, in my opinion, have been 
desirable, in view of the importance of Needlework for girls. 

g 2 
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Attend anobj 


Clones 

Circuit, 


Dublin (1 ) 
Circuit. 


Sligo Circuit, 
WeBt Section 


Dundalk 

Circuit. 


Mr. Purser's Report for 1901 . 

I have dwelt long on the matter of teachers because, while I 
believe that the pupils’ interests ought to be the main cousiden 
tion, yet my experience leads me to the conclusion that the teacher 
is the most important factor in the efficiency of the school, and 
therefore, in the pupils' progress and welfare. Even in the matter 
of regularity of attendance it is the teacher to whom we must look 
for a satisfactory condition, and this I say without in the least 
disparaging the useful and successful efforts of Managers, or of 
Attendance Officers in places where the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act are in force. My own long experience of this is 
confirmed by the inspectors. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. Daly writes : — 

“ Parents, no matter how illiterate, are wonderfully shrewd 
judges of the efficiency or otherwise of a school. Efficiency always 
makes for regularity. A good school is always well and regularly 
attended, and it is on the prospect of increased efficiency that hopes 
for improvement in the attendance must be founded.” 

Mr. O’Connor also: — 

‘‘Everyday experience shows that the attractiveness of the school, 
as it is manifested in good teaching, cheerful tone, and agreeable 
associations, together with the solicitous supervision and sympa- 
thetic interest of the Manager, work wonders, and leave but little 
need for legal intervention ; but. that ultimate force in reserve is 
necessary.” 

Similar opinions are expressed by the English inspectors. One j 
writes as follows: — 

“ Where regularity prevails it is due almost exclusively to the ; 
personal efforts and personal influence of the teacher.” 

There has been a slight increase in the attendance during the |! 
past year, but it is still unsatisfactory. The following are state- •. 
ments on the matter by some of the Inspectors: — 

Mr. Dewar : — 

“ ^ ie attendance of pupils has been more irregular than in past 
years, and the number of pupils who have attended on 100 or more 
days within a yearly period has decreased. This irregularity iu 
the attendance of pupils, with the consequent decline in the average 
attendance, is attributed to the fact that all pupils are uow ex- 
amined at the annual examinations irrespective of the number of 
attendances which they may have made during the year. The 
attendance of pupils cannot be regarded as satisfactory so long as 
little more than half the pupils on the rolls of a school are present 
on a given day.” 


Mr. Hogan : — 

Attendance cannot be said to be regular ; barely half those on 
the rolls attend on the 150 days or more in the year; parents 
have got into careless habits from one reason or another; schools 
are not made attractive, and in country places no steady effort is 
made to bring in irregular attenders.” 
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Mr. Craig: — Attendance 

•* The general tendency in the attendance is to a decrease, at- Longford 
tributable mainly to the fact that 100 attendances are no longer Circuit, 
necessary to qualify the pupils to earn Results fees for the teacher. 
Irregularity is the greatest obstacle to progress in this part of the 
country (Longford). The pupils appear to be employed at all kinds 
of agricultural pursuits, and, as a rule, 40 to 50 per cent, of the 
pupils on rolls are daily absent, even in schools that are well- 
taught and attractive in every way.” 

Mr. Pedlow : — 

" The following causes are assigned for keeping the children at Omagh 
home: — Farm labour, scarcity of labourers, hoys and girls hired Circuit, 
from May till November, herding of cattle in mountainous districts 
where fields arc not enclosed, carelessness of parents, poverty and ‘ c on ‘ 
want of clothing, juniors cannot go alone when seniors are kept at 
home unless they live near the school, not having to make 100 days 
for examination, severe weather, and sickness. Two teachers at- 
tribute decline to dislike of New Programme. One cause has not 
been referred to by teachers, and that is want of comfortable and 
vel 1-heat, eel rooms. ’ ' 


Mr. Rogers : — 

” There has been in both districts a marked falling off in the gligo Circuit, 
attendance of the pupils, owing partly to the unpopularity of the North 
New Programme among the parents, and partly to the impression Section, 
that, as it is not now necessary to make 100 attendances in order 
to be examined, regular attendance is no longer required. Under 
the Results system sacrifices were frequently made by parents to 
enable their children to make the attendances necessary to qualify 
for the inspector’s examination; but, as this is no longer necessary, 
the sacrifices are not made, and the attendance at the schools has 
declined.” 


Mr. MacMahon : — 

” In several localities there has been a marked decrease in the Omagh 
attendance owing, the teachers informed me, to the unpopularity Circuit, 
of the New Programme. Drill and Paper-folding seemed to be the 
two offending subjects. The curtailment of the programme in bec l0u * 
Arithmetic and Geography, and the new style of teaching Gram- 
mar. have also aroused great hostility on the part of parents. 
Children come to school at the age of five years and leave generally 
at thirteen. In the purely agricultural districts there is the usual 
tailing off in attendance in spring and autumn. The Attendance 
Committees are doing excellent work in the urban districts.” 

Mr. Yates : — 

“ In the majority of the schools I have inspected the attendance Armagh 
tends to decrease. All schools lose much in efficiency on account Circuit. 
•A irregularity of attendance. This loss is becoming more marked on 
account of the greater amount of collective teaching possible under 
the revised regulations. The irregularity is partly due to the 
smallness of the farms, and to the amount of hand labour required 
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at certain seasons. [Fruit culture is largely carried on.] Qwiu» 
to this cause, and also to the number of factories, the children in 
the Armagh circuit usually leave school at an early age." 

Mr. Mahon : — 

“ A highly qualified body of teachers, well-equipped schools, and 
a suitable curriculum, are, however, of no avail as long as the 
children are outside, and, unfortunately, the attendance, always 
more or less irregular, is becoming steadily worse. Loner distances 
to walk, severe weather, poverty, and work to be done at home are 
factors which will always have their effect in this country. But as 
the attendance required by law is only 150 days, that is, less than 
one half of the week days in the year, ample allowance is made for 
all such causes. How bad the case is can be best realized from a 
few examples. In one excellently-taught and excellently-equipped 
school, of the 150 children on rolls, twenty-three made the pre- 
scribed 150 attendances. In a school with sixty-eight- pupils on 
rolls, seventeen made over 100 attendances, and only one made 150 
attendances. In a third school, on an average one out of eieffit 
children in the district served by the school attended with sufficient 
regularity to admit of their being properly taught. Where ir- 
regular attendance is usual, a very slight- cause may have grave 
effects. I must ascribe the downward tendency during the past 
year to two causes. First, as all pupils are now permitted to be 
present at the annual inspection, irrespective of their attendance, 
the incitement to attend during the few months prior to the ex- 
amination in the time of Results payments has been removed. 
All my teachers and Managers are unanimous in considering that, 
as long as attendance is voluntary, the fixing of a minimum number 
of attendances for inspection, and consequently for promotion, had 
a beneficial effect on the regularity of the pupils. Secondly, some 
of the parents, notwithstanding the educational value of new 
methods of instruction, and regretting the absence of features to 
which they had been accustomed to ascribe great importance, aro 
not so solicitous as formerly to send their children to school. 

Mr. M' Neill: — 

‘‘ The most pressing problem which confronts educationalists in 
this country is that of the irregular attendance at schools. Irregular 
attendance, indeed, is hardly the word to describe that which might 
better be designated ‘ regular absence/ 

“ I take, as an example, a school which I examined a few days 
ago ; the school is situated in a fairly prosperous and populous part 
of County Tyrone. The following is an analysis of the attendance 
for a year : — 

9 pupils made between 1 and 50 attendances. 

17 „ 50 „ 100 

23 „ 100 „ 150 

II „ 150 „ 200 

1 pupil made over 200 attendances. 

“ The number of days on which school was open was 225. Of the 
sixty-one pupils in attendance it is clear that twenty-six attend in 
such a fashion that the teaching can be of but little benefit to them, 
twenty-three attend with moderate regularity, and only twelve can 
be said to attend properly.” 
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jj.v own inquiries in schools I have visited during the past year Attendance 
fully confirm these unfavourable statements. Mr. Hogan’s esti- 
mate of about one-half of the pupils attending 150 days in the 
rear appears to me too high ; in a few cases I have found the pro- 
portion about one-fourth, but it often falls to one-sixth, to one-tenth, 
and even lower. Of course this includes pupils both over and under 
the statutory school-age. In a large urban school, within the Omagh 
circuit, where Mr. MacMahon states the Attendance Committees 
are doiu tv " excellent work,” I found that out of twenty-eight pupils 
on III- Class roll (all within school-age), only four had attended 
seventy-five days in the June half-year, and four in the December 
half-year, aud only five had attended the legal minimum of 150 
days^ in * the whole year (1901). Collective teaching and good 
General progress are scarcely possible under such circumstances. 

5 It is o-enerally admitted that the compulsory attendance clauses Compulsory 
of the Education Act are not effective, owing to the numerous clauses of 
excuses for non-attendance that are allowed, and to the absence of 
sufficient, means of enforcing attendance. No minimum number of el ^ ct i ve . 
attendances should have been prescribed, but the pupils should have 
been required to attend every day their school was open. Some 
check upon going from school to school, except in cases of change of 
residence, should have been provided. At present considerable 
difficulty is found in tracing irregular attenders from school to 
school, while there are doubtless many children who never go to 
school at all, and as their names are not on any school roll, they 
escape the attention of the Attendance Officers where the Act is 
enforced. 

Mr. Ross writes : — 

il In my experience of the working of compulsion its effect seems Belfast (2) 
always to be greater on its immediate introduction than after it has Circuit, 
been some time in force. Indolent, careless parents begin gradually 
to perceive that the terrors of the law for offenders against the Act 
are neither formidable nor swift in action, and that many oppor- 
tunities for evasion can be discovered by experience.” 

Mr. Chambers : — 

“ As the Compulsory Attendance Act is in operation in Belfast Belfast (3) 
and Lisburn, the children on the rolls of the schools in these towns Circuit 
attend with fair regularity, but I am informed that- many of the 
children of school-going age in Belfast seldom attend school ; this 
is owing to the migratory habits of many of the labouring class, 
and to the difficulty encountered by the School Attendance officers 
in tracing children who have removed to new localities.” 


Mr. Wyse : — 

There is no appreciable change in the attendance in these rural Ballymena 
districts, and the state of things in the Ballymena urban district Circuit, 
has not changed since my last general report was written. On the 
other hand, I have not been able to detect any decline in the 
attendance since the New Programme was introduced. Turning 
now to the Ballymena rural district, I have to report that the 
enforcing of the compulsory clauses has had a very substantial 
effect, more especially in the first six months after the Attendance 
Committee took up their duties. A large increase in the pupils’ 
attendance has resulted all over this large and populous rural 
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Attendance, district. I attribute this to tlie fact that a really efficient C 
Ballymena mittee had been selected, and that three able and ener 
Circuit Attendance Officers were appointed by the Committee to carrfm 
the work of supervision of the attendance. The Committee m ■ 
over, took the step of adopting as their guiding rule, that clutch™ 
ought to attend school every dan, unless when a sufficient cause 
hindered them, and not merely on seventy-five days in the half-year 
as laid down in the schedule of the Act. I have great fears how’ 
ever, that the improvement in the attendance will not be sustained 
as soon as parents find out the very numerous loop-holes of escanc 
from attendance afforded by the Act.’’ " 

The ages of pupils vary at the lower limit from three to four 
years in town schools, and four to five years in rural schools; the 
higher limit reaches thirteen to fifteen years, but in towns is 
frequently lower. 

Mr. Semple writes : — 

Belfast (2) “ In the towns the children come to school at three or four years 

Circuit. of age, m the country they come at four or five, but the country 
children have, on the whole, the advantage in their school life as 
they commonly remain at school a year or two longer than the 
children of the towns. I may here express the opinion that a 
child under five years of age is much better at home than at 
school Children sent at five or six are, at. the expiration of two 
or three years, quite as advanced as those sent two years earlier.” 

There is much to be said for this opinion of Mr. Semple’s, and 
I nave no doubt it would be an advantage to all if such youiw 
children could be sent to special schools where only pupils of three 
to five years of age were taken. 

The decline in attendance is more marked in the senior than in 
the junior classes, but this is partly due to the neglect, often 
culpable neglect, of promotions during the past year. 

Mr. Browne writes : — 

Londonderry Under various pretexts some evaded promotions, and kept their 
Circuit. P u P lls in old class for a second year, though the requirements 
tor these classes were in some respects lowered; and this action 
sometimes led to great and just dissatisfaction on the part of the 
parents. 1 

Some senior pupils doubtless leave the National Schools to 
attend classes in special subjects, such as Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, others, in order to prepare for Civil Service and other exami- 
nations, which the Board’s new curriculum, in the opinion of some 
persons, does not suit. 

Mr. O’Connor refers to the system of two meetings daily: — 

■ s y stem two meetings daily had a short-lived popularity 

1,1 rpf^k Almost all the schools tried it for a year and gave it 
UP ‘i i ;i 6 o US e Ual k° urs for the meetings were 10.30-12.30 o’clock, 
an 1.4o-3.45 o clock. Theoretically this system would appear to 
liavc many advantages. It gave the children an opportunity of 
c miiig with the family, and having a recreation interval in the 
open an, which is impossible in schools having no playgrounds, 
n practice, on the other hand, it was found that the children rarely 
lad more than the usual luncheon, and then returned to play in 
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llie streets around tlie school. The teachers, again, grew to dislike Attendance 

the system, because they lived too far away to go home to dinner ; 

they remained in the school ; and the long hours became fatiguing 
and irksome for them as well as for the pupils. The two-meeting 
system now survives in few schools in Belfast ; I have met with no 
case of it in Dublin."' 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 

Iu a few places, notably Belfast, the school accommodation is School 
insufficient- in quantity and unsatisfactory in quality, but speaking Accommoda- 
oenerally for all the northern division of Ireland, it is more than TI0K - 
adequate, and in quality is constantly improving. Though one School houses 
cannot speak favourably of the taste shown in the style of houses, improving, 
even of those built by the Board of Works, or of the repair in which 
they are kept, it cannot be denied that quite unsuitable houses and 
defective premises are disappearing. For instance, Mr. Wyse 
mentions that in 1894 there were thirty-five schools in the Bally- 
mena district without offices ; the number is now reduced to nine 
or less. One difficulty in getting new buildings is the space re- 
quirement of one rood. This is the English requirement for 250 
pupils, and surely less ought to do for our small schools. 

With regard to the superficial floor space of eight square feet 
hitherto accepted, Mr. Eardley writes : — 

•• When considering the amount of accommodation, a space of Londonderry 
eight- square feet for each pupil in average attendance is taken as Circuit, 
the unit, which, in my opinion, is inadequate, more particularly Floor space, 
under the new system, which largely requires collective instruction. 

Eight square feet for each on rolls would be nearer the mark, 
though even then the space would be inconveniently crowded.” 

Mr. Ross states : — 

“ I should like here to record my opinion that a school that supplies Be i fast 
only eight square feet per pupil in average attendance — especially Circuit, 
when one considers the amount of space occupied by the desks and 
other furniture — is practically overcrowded. Where no playground 
exists, or in wet weather when the playground is not available, the 
space, under such circumstances, for drilling the pupils is wholly 
inadequate.” 

While acknowledging the force of these opinions, I cannot agree 
iu thinking an increase in the scale of floor space is necessary. 

This amount is accepted as adequate in England, France, Germany, 

&c. An increase of cubical space would be obtained by having 
higher school-rooms — a very desirable improvement. As to drill, 
the ordinary school-room is not a fit place for giving any instruction 
iu it which involves marching or feet-exercise to any large extent. 

Physical exercises, where open air space is not available, should be 
limited to arm and body motions. 

Repairs to schoolhouses are seldom carried out in time, and, in 
case of vested houses, much public money continues thereby to be 
sadly wasted. 

It is not feasible to provide desks with seats for every pupil. I Ballymena 
quite agree with Mr. Wyse when he writes : — Circuit. 

“ The accommodation provided for the pupils is in most cases 
sufficient, if we look to the methods of organisation hitherto in 
vogue in small schools. If, however, a system of organisation, such 
as °Rtains in England and most Continental countries — one of the 
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features of which is the continuous seated posture of the c hildr> 
school work — if this system is to be generally followed the ^ 
modation now provided will be found insufficient iu th&maiorit^ 
cases. I may remark, en passant , that I am not by any n - J, ° 
persuaded of the advantages of this sj^stem over ours for 
schools. The furniture in our schools has been usually provide 
to seat about half the number of pupils in maximum attendant 
Consequently, if all the pupils arc to be seated without ineon 
yement crowding, more desks will have to be provided, for which' 
in most cases, there is little additional space available. £ 
reference to desks and forms, the furnishing of the schools of this 
district is on the whole satisfactory. The equipment of 
schools is, in many cases, very inferior ; for example, in one-third 
of the schools a suitable clock is not yet provided.” 

Most of the inspectors report the furniture of the schools as 
adequate and fair, in some cases even good. The chief defect in the 
desks is want of variable height for different-sized pupils— a defect 
which I find also referred to in the- English reports. 

Heating, except where turf is plentiful, and sometimes even there, 
is still insufficiently attended to, and the school-rooms are seldom 
comfortable in cold weather before the afternoon. The ventilation 
of school-rooms is often neglected. 

The excessive multiplication of schools is the cause of many 
defects observed in them, and might very well be made a lever for 
effecting improvement. Where schools are over-numerous, grants 
should be cancelled at once in cases in which defects remain un- 
remedied after attention has been called to them. 

This excessive multiplication of schools is chiefly observable in 
the North of Ireland. As instances, I may mention that Cooks- 
town, with 3,500 inhabitants, has ten schools ; Dungannon (3,700 
inhabitants), Limavady (2,800), Magherafelt (1,400), have eight 
schools each ! But it is not confined to the North (though there 
most common, owing to religious differences), and there are in every 
part of Ireland cases of double schools which might with advantage 
be amalgamated. 

Mr. Ross remarks on this subject : — 

,c The distribution of school accommodation accords fairly well 
with the requirements of the population, the chief defect being, that 
in certain rural localities there has been in the past an undue 
multiplication of small schools, a circumstance that tends in many 
ways to lower the educational standard in such localities. This 
undue multiplication of schools is not confined to rural localities 
only ; it is to be met with in an even more objectionable form in 
provincial towns, where each clergyman who can muster an at- 
tendance of thirty or forty pupils insists upon having a struggling 
school of doubtful efficiency under his own control. In towns, such 
as I have in view, it would be much better if Managers could see 
their way to unite their forces so as to have a well-attended and 
well-equipped infant school and a corresponding senior school.” 

As regards “staffing,” Irish schools occupy an unusually favour- 
able position, in having one teacher for every thirty-five pupils in 
averagei attendance. In England there is only one teacher for every 
forty-one pupils ; in Prussia only one for every sixty-three (in rural 
schools, sixty-eight), with quite a considerable number of schools in 
which there is only one teacher for over 120 pupils, and some in 
which one teacher has to instruct 150 and even 170 children. 
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LOCAL CONTROL. Local 

Control. 

The Managers have absolute power of appointment of the Managers. 

teachers aud use it ; they can also dismiss them with or without ' 

three months’ notice, but they very rarely exercise this right unless 
for very flagrant- misconduct, ancl practically never for inefficiency. 

They do not (except in very rare cases) pay the teachers anything, 

:md in this matter are merely the channels through which the State 
oraut passes. They are earnest and regular in visiting their schools, 
but. they exercise little or no control over the course of instruction 
triven hi them. Only a few among them have expressed unqualified 
approval of the new curriculum, but nearly all have determined 
that it should receive a fair trial. By their supervision they encou- 
rage and stimulate, as a rule, the teachers who are doing good 
work, and they act as a wholesome check on teachers who 
are inclined to neglect their duties, or to perform them in a 
perfunctory fashion. They frequently do excellent service 
iu promoting regular and punctual attendance of pupils, and 
1 have known them to effect far more in this way than any 
Attendance Officer. Most of the inspectors say they fulfil a 
useful function, or, as some put it — a good Manager is a real 
blessing to a locality. Of course, when it comes to be a matter of 
paying school expenses (except for new buildings), they do not do 
much, but when a Manager has fifteen or more schools to look after, 
it cannot be expected that he — generally the priest of a large poor 
parish — will have sufficient funds at his disposal. Mr. M'Neill 
suggests the formation of local Committees for this latter purpose, 
but such Committees would scarcely be willing to provide funds 
without having some control, which would certainly be distasteful 
to the Managers. 

Of local interest, apart from the Managers, the inspectors state intelligent 
there is practically none. I am not in a position to controvert this interest in 
statement, hut I think it is true only of rural schools under Roman schools 
Catholic management. Schools connected with Protestant parishes wautm ®* 
or congrega tions generally receive a good deal of local attention, I 
think, and some funds are raised to supplement the teachers’ 
salaries, to pay for the repair and cleaning of the schoolbouse and 
premises, to provide apparatus, and to give prizes and an annual 
treat, to the pupils. It is true there is an absence of intdlujent 
local interest and control, such as exists in Great Britain, and the 
following remarks by Mr. Wyse will generally commend themselves. 


Mr. Wyse: — 

In the more remote parts of the district the schools are left Ballymena 
almost entirely to themselves, the only supervision ever given to Circuit. , 
them being that of the Board’s inspector and, to a slight extent, 
that of the local Manager. In this attitude of the people there 
seems to me to be an essential and important difference between 
our schools and those in England. The public interest in England 
is not only ever so much greater, it is also (which is no less im- 
portant) a much more intelligent and a better educated public 
interest. This fact ought, in my opinion, largely to determine the 
extent and closeness of the Government supervision of t-he schools 
m each case, that supervision requiring evidently to be more search- 
in £ and more minute in our case.” 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS. 

On this matter Mr. Hogan reports : — 

- There is a tendency to retain the old bipartite system 
system which often caused idling and loss of time, most of ill’ ■“ 
schools with only one teacher. Many see the benefit of vo'rkii^ 
the school in one division for Singing, Drawing, Drill Writinf 
Arithmetic, or written exorcises, and I expect more to be done in 
this direction.” u 
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There appears to me to be here a misconception. The "old 
system ” (it is certainly as old as the oldest schools) must- have had 
some good points to have survived so long, and to be still the 
system almost universally followed where one teacher has several 
classes to instruct. Of course, when subjects such as Sinking and 
Drill are first introduced into a school all the pupils may receive 
the lessons together, but according as some pupils advance iu 
knowledge, this becomes almost impossible. As to teaching a 
whole school Writing or Arithmetic together, it cannot be done 
All may be at Writing or at Arithmetic at the same time, but the 
teacher is either instructing the pupils individually (a very wasteful 
use of his time), or he is really teaching one division while the other 
division is working by itself— that is to say, he is adopting the 
bipartite system. The following remarks by Mr. Wyse appear to 
me more correct and true : — 

‘‘ Not much change has yet been made in the organisation of the 
school-work. I do uot think any great change is desirable. The 
bipartite system is, in my opinion, the best in schools under one 
teacher, and much of the success achieved in our small schools in 
the past, has been due to this system. I believe that its adoption 
in England would do much to raise the low standard prevalent in 
small English schools.” 

The organisation or methods to be adopted must be determined 
by the teacher and Manager. Mr. M‘ Neill puts the inspector’s 
proper course clearly when he writes : — 

“ Except when asked for advice, or when some glaring defect is 
apparent, I do not interfere with the organisation adopted. One 
sees good work so often done in unorthodox ways that one becomes 
somewhat shy of interfering.” 


And an English inspector puts the same matter ill a slightly 
different form : — 

“ If good methods always produced good results the gain would 
be immense. Unfortunately it would be rash to make this asser- 
tion . It seems to be necessary that the method should be good not 
only in itself, but also in the hands of the user.” 


The inspector may do much to proportion the school-time 
jiroperly among the various subjects. 

The great gain of the new system is the rousing of the teachers, 
especially the more capable teachers, from mere routine to an 
intelligent and independent consideration of their work and 
methods. 

All inspectors report that some attempt has been made to group 
several classes at one lesson, but this has been done chiefly in sub- 
jects of which all pupils are equally ignorant. G-rouping in others. 
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and, indeed, in these once a marked difference of knowledge lias Organisation 
been attained, cannot-, as a rule, be carried out without unfairness AND Methods. 
to pupils who either know less or more than the average, if not to n u bliu7l') 
both. Mr. O'Connor writes as follows on this point : — Circuit. ) 

In the smaller schools the standards are grouped sometimes in 
two divisions and sometimes in one for Singing and Drill. In 
Drawing and Manual Work grouping has also so far been conveni- 
ently adopted, as the exercises given have been largely those pre- 
scribed for the junior standards. In other subjects the old method 
of teaching the standards separately has been continued, and it 
appears to be the best. Collective teaching of standards of equal 
proficiency is an awkward expedient. It is a Siamese race, in which 
the partners are badly matched as to length of stride.'' 

A modification of the programme to suit small schools with one Modification 
teacher seems essential. It was, no doubt-, partly with this intern of Programme 
tioii that the Commisioners, in their Code, laid down that the for small 
Revised Programme was a maximum, and left it open to Managers, 
and to teachers through their Managers, to suggest modifications. ' 
Unfortunately veiy little advantage has been taken of this privilege, 
and where it lias been done the suggestions have not always been 
favourably received. Probably one reason why suggestions for a 
local curriculum have not been submitted is, that the teacher for 
various reasons omitted, and for the present has the right to omit, 
some subjects. Thus, Elementary Science was omitted because the 
teacher had not been trained to teach it; or, if trained, had not 
received a supply of apparatus. Cookery was omitted in girls’ 
schools for similar reasons. Geography and History were not 
taught because suitable Geographical and Historical Readers had 
not been approved by the Manager. Manual Training has so far 
been limited almost everywhere to Paper-folding — a poor substitute 
at best for Kindergarten, which unfortunately lias been largely 
dropped — and no suitable exercise has been provided generally for 
any but the lowest classes. Even Singing and Drawing, which have 
been most extensively adopted, are still absent from the list of 
school-subjects in many cases. In this manner the course of in- 
struction, instead of being more extended, has, in not a few schools, 
become decidedly more restricted, especially in the senior classes. 

I shall confine myself to one extract on this matter. 

Mr. M* Glade: — 

“In all the schools under notice the Revised Programme of the Sligo Circuit. 
Commisioners has been adopted, and no alternative courses of any 
ordinary branches in it were submitted for approval. Each indi- 
vidual teacher, in deciding the curriculum for his school, pro- 
ceeded on simple and commonsense lines. He took up as many of 
the branches as he could teach, having regard to his own qualifica- 
tions and to the teaching facilities afforded him.” 

Some Inspectors state that the greater variety of subjects has 
made school more attractive to the pupils. 

Mr. Eardley : — 

As a general rule it may be said that the introduction of the Londonderry 
revised programme has made the schools much brighter for the Circuit, 
pupils by the greater variety of occupations,” 
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Circuit. 


Mr. Craig: — 

“ The pupils themselves as a rule like school, and the introduction 
of the new scheme has made school life much brighter and hann' 
for them, and if only the interest of the parents could be aroused 
and their co-operation secured, a great improvement would soonV 
effected.” 


Mr. Kelly : — 

Belfast (2) “ It is too soon, perhaps, to gauge accurately the effects of th» 

Circuit. new scheme on the attendance, but I am of opinion that it has made" 

school-life- more attractive to the pupils. The diversity of the 
occupation and the appeal to the observation and intelligence would 
naturally tend to popularise the schools.” 

This would be more satisfactory if accompanied by such proof as 
increased attendance of pupils, or greater regularity of attendance 
on the part of those on rolls. There may be an improvement in 
some classes; for instance, there ought to be with the infants, who 
are undoubtedly receiving more attention than formerly, and are 
not now confined to reading, spelling, and counting. There is, how- 
ever, a danger with these pupils and in all classes of carrying this 
variety of subjects too far, and of taking up work unsuitable To the 
age and capacity of the pupils. Everyone will admit- that it is a 
mistake to make a child of eight years spend liis next three years 
learning a matter which at eleven he could readily master in one 
year; for which reason some hold that formal lessons in Reading 
and Writing should not begin at so early an age as three or four 
years. As Mr. Semple states in the passage already quoted:— 

‘‘ Children sent at five or six are, at the expiration of two or three 
years, quite as advanced as those sent two years earlier”: and it is 
well known that abroad the school-going age begins at six. 

An excessive variety of subjects leads to a frittering away of the \ 
teacher’s and pupils’ time and energies. Concentration of mind 
and effort is absolutely necessary to ensure mental progress. How- 
to combine variety of subject and interest with thoroughness is one •; 
of the great problems to be solved. The difficulty is great, and groat 
allowance must be made in judging of the work done by the schools ? 
during the present transition period. 


PROFICIENCY. 

Proficiency. M y personal knowledge of what progress has been made in various 
subjects throughout the northern half of Ireland is not sufficient to 
enable me to pronounce definitely on the matter. I shall, there- 
fore, give my own impressions very briefly, and shall give more 
copious extracts from the Inspectors’ reports. 

Dr. Moran : — 

Belfast (1) “ I cannot discover any increase of intelligence or smartness on ; 

Circuit. the part of the pupils. It is too soon yet to pronounce an opinion on j 

the effects of the new programme.” 

Mr. Dewar: — 

Sligo Circuit. “ It is not quite easy to pronounce with accuracy on the influence j 
which the new code and new methods have exerted on the pupils. 

A.s a rule, in the generality of the schools, one does not remark a : 
difference in the intelligence or smartness of the pupils since the 
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introduction of the new code. But limiting the comparison to those Proficiency. 
schools in which the new code subjects have been more fully intro- S]i _^“ uifc 
duced, and to the pupils of these schools who are regular attenclers, ° 
one can safely affirm that pupils trained under the new code have 
l^euer powers of observation and comparison, defter fingers for 
manipulating, and more erect and graceful carriage than pupils 
trained under the old system ; but the former would compare un- 
favourably with the latter in the- skill and accuracy with which ques- 
tions in Grammar or Arithmetic based on the provisions of the new 
code would be treated.” 

But more Inspectors are of opinion that the new course has been Improvement 
productive of greater intelligence — shown most notably by the im- in reading and 
provement in Reading and Composition. composition. 


Dr. Beatty : — 

“In the Newry district the progress made was distinctly credit- Ballymena 
able; not merely in the introduction of new branches, such as Sing- Circuit, 
insr. Drawing, and Drill, but also in the improved methods of teach- 
in^ Reading and some- other subjects. Its effect in sharpening the 
intelligence of the children was, it seems to me, quite observable in 
that district/' 

Mr. Ross : — 

' Evidence is not lacking that the instruction under the new pro- Belfast (2) 
gramme is appealing successfully to the intelligence of the pupils. Circuit. 

The subject that shows most distinct advance is Reading. Much 
intelligence, patience, and perseverance are being brought to bear 
in the teaching of this branch, and with the happiest results. The 
requirement- that the answers in Subject-matter should be in fully 
formed sentences is also receiving attention. This will prove ulti- 
mately a great help in Composition, and even now quite creditable 
efforts in expressing their thoughts in writing are to be met with 
among the exercises of Fourth Standard.” 

Mr. JT ‘ Glade : — 

"I should say the intelligence of the junior pupils is very much si igu Circuit 
improved. They have got more work to do, the training of the 
senses is attended to, and from the beginning the teaching is con- 
ducted on sound inter-connected principles, such as teaching things, 
not mere words; proceeding from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract, &c., with the result that the children 
show increased powers of observing, of thinking, and of expressing 
themselves clearly. The senior pupils have made good progress in. 

English, as tested by their proficiency in Reading and Composition, 
they show more intelligence in the former and more facility in the 
latter. How far they have gained in intellectual or mental power 
from the educational training of the entire new course, is a point 
Vrkich can scarcely be decided until more experience is had of the 
working of the new methods.” 


D. P. FitzGerald : — 

The improvement in the proficiency under the new scheme is Longford 
not- yet very marked. Schools which were good in the past still Circuit, 
maintain their reputation ; in the majority fair or very fair progress 
is being made; in those which were bad no change for the better has 
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Pkoficiency. 

Belfast (1) 
Circuit. 


Langford 

Circuit 


been effected. In these latter under no scheme could effective wo L- 
be done, and until they are placed in charge of better qualified 
more efficient teachers, no better record can be expected.” 1 

Mr. Young: — 

■' I have not, so far, met with evidence of increased intelligence 
on the part of pupils of the senior standards. There is, however I 
think, a general improvement in the style of the Heading’. Some 
advance has been made in the junior standards in encourawin« tb 
pupils to think and observe for themselves. This is to be attributed to 
an improvement in the style of the Object Lessons, though very much 
remains to be done in this direction. The transition stage from the 
old to the revised programme has not yet been passed, so that it 
would be difficult at present to form an estimate of the educations! 
effects of the change.” 

Mr. Craig: — 

” I am of opinion that there is on the whole a great improvement 
in Reading. In the higher standards there is an honest effort being 
made to train the children to read clearly, easily, and naturallv. 
First Standard is, however, still left too much to senior scholars, 
who cannot teach Reading, and the pupils are allowed to repeat the 
words in a monotonous tone, pausing after every word, instead of 
after each group denoting a single idea. 

Composition is now taught concurrently with Grammar from 
the Third Standard upwards, but even from the very first the chil- 
dren are taught to give their oral answers in complete and correct 
sentences. The formation of sentences, oral and written, in the 
beginning, the description of familiar things and places, the careful 
statement of facts acquired in object lessons, reproduction of short 
stories -and Letterwriting, are the principal means employed to train 
the pupils to express themselves clearly and in correct language, 
when endeavouring to explain facts, and describe occurrences within 
their own observation and experience/’ 

This is undoubtedly a great gain. I think it is open to question 
if too much is not expected in the matter of Reading from oui 
National School pupils; certainly less “ finish " or style is looked for 
from pupils of Secondary Schools. It is all the more gratifying to 
find improvement generally claimed for the two subjects mentioned. 
They have certainly received more attention than -in the past. It 
should be remembered, however, that a very large number of pupils 
remained a second year in tlie same classes, and were reading the 
same book or an easier book during that second year. 

The new books adopted are in general not much, if at all, better 
than the Board’s Readers (Sixth excepted), but they are for the 
most part simpler in language and matter. Some, however, want 
revision in this respect. Here is an extract from an early lesson in 
a- Fourth Reader — presumably, therefore, for small children of ten 
or eleven years of age : — 

“ Whither go the clouds and wind so eagerly. If, like guilty 
spirits, they repair to some dread conference with powers like them- 
selves, in what wild region do the elements hold council, or where 
unbend in terrible disport.” 

Some doubt is expressed as to whether progress has been made in 
Writing and Spelling - ; my own impression is that the latter has not 
improved. The change from Parsing to Analysis (the latter little 
understood by most teachers) has probably had at least temporarily 
a bad effect on formal Grammar. 
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Al! agree that Geography is much worse; in fact geographical Pboficiexot, 
knowledge can scarcely be said to exist except as a. survival of the 
-t Teaching History or Geography through Readers alone is 
-cicely feasible below the highest standards. The mere difficulty 
of making out the words prevents anything like adequate attention 
to the matter on the part of the pupils. Concentration here is also 
necessary, and one thing at a time. 

As regards Arithmetic, I will quote only a few Inspectors, but Arithmetic, 
rearly all have referred to the subject in their reports. As a rule, 
t!,e teaching is found to he more intelligent, but yet fails to reach 
the children’s understanding; and there is rather a noticeable 
decline in accuracy and in the power of dealing with numbers. 


Mr. Daly: — 

" In Arithmetic the improvement is not so marked, though some Clones 
improvement is certainly to be noted as regards Mental Arithmetic, Circuit, 
which, under the Results system, was scarcely taught at all. The 
teaching of Arithmetic was in the past purely mechanical. The 
style of examination enforced directly encouraged such teaching, 
and consequently progress in this branch, though already evident, 
will necessarily be slow.” 


Mr. BannaN : — 

■' The teaching of Arithmetic under the revised syllabus is gene- Londonderry 
rally satisfactory. The children take great interest in the practical Urcult ' 
measuring and weighing, and the elements of concreteness thus in- 
troduced naturally tends to make the instruction more intelligent. 

“ Mental Arithmetic is now securing something like an adequate 
degree of attention.” 


Mr. Pedlow : — 

“ Both in Belfast and Omagh the programme in Arithmetic has Omagh 
not been treated successfully. Tile practical work is almost, ml, it urcult " 
has practically not been commenced, and the answering to questions 
requiring thought for their solution is, in most schools, poor. 


Mr, Murphy : — 

"The proficiency in Arithmetic is very low indeed, and there has Armagh 
undoubtedly been a- general retrograde movement throughout the Lucui . 
schools as far as this branch is concerned. Although the lequiie- 
ments have been much curtailed to make room for more mtelligen 
teaching, I nowhere find evidence of improved method, while in- 
accuracy is becoming an ordinary characteristic of the work or ne 
pupils.” 


Mr. Semple : — 

'"The theory of Arithmetic receives more attention than hereto- Belfast (2) 
fore, but there is a falling off in the ability to work arithmetical Circuit, 
exercises correctly and in neatness of work, while Mental An 
metic is still a weak point in most schools.” 


Mr. O’Connor: — , 

“ The proficiency in Arithmetic has, I believe, not been main- Ci ^ cui “ 
tamed at its usual level as regards accuracy ; neither can 1 e 
that the reasons of the rules and the processes are moie m e igcn y 

understood.” 
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PnoMoiENov. Mr. Wybe: — 


Ballymena 

Circuit. 


“I consider the proficiency in Arithmetic unsatisfactory T 
falling off m quickness of calculation and knowledge of tM ■ 
First and Second Standards The Third Standlrd & 
its own m the simple rules, but I am persuaded that a knmvl^« 
decimal fractions is too difficult for this Standard in mcTsSrt 
Ihe mampulation of whole numbers is not beyond a Third 
child ; but to be asked to deal with parts of a whole number invck 
mg a new order of logical ideas, appears to me too difficult an 
else at this stage Of course, if decimals are taught in Third Stan" 
dard, I expect that the pupils will show that they understand tU 
meaning of them; in many cases, in fact, nearly all, they can 1 
addition, &c , of decimals by certain mechanical rules, and I a™ 
sure that with a little extra trouble they could be taught to a M h 
any other formula to numbers, say, for instance, that used m 5 
mg Ai lthmetical Progression; but I do not suppose anyone would 
maintain that the working of such a formula was of much ednca- 
tional advantage to them. I understand the decimal system was 
introduced so early in the course in order to lead on to exercises it 
Elementary Science, but would not Fourth Standard be quite soon 
enough to start both of these subjects in this form? 

" In the Senior Standards I am much disappointed with the wo- 
fieiency m Arithmetic.” 1 


In support of Mr. Wyse’s views on this matter, I may refer to a 
recent experience of my own. During a visit to a well-conducted 
school i expressed a wish to see what the Third Standard numb 
were doing in Decimals. The teacher kindly took up the matter 
at once, and gave a lesson on elementary decimal notation, which 
would have been admirable if given to pupils of more advanced 
mental development, and evidently appealed even to the young chil- 
dren under instruction. While be was calling and marking the 
lolls, 1 gave them a few siqiple arithmetical exercises. A number 
ot five places of figures was correctly set down by about half the 
c ass, not one was right in a sum in simple subtraction, and only a 
portion of the class in an easy question in multiplication, ana 
another m short division. In my opinion these pupils would have 
been much better employed learning the simple rules with whole 
numbers than spending their time at decimals 


Si^oiios. MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Manual Instruction has scarcely anywhere got beyond the elemen- 
ary work of Paper-folding. This has been extensively introduced 
in the schools in many parts of Ireland, but- in some places teachers 
sub'je ct^ ^ Cl an °PP ortlmit y of attending training classes in the 

Mr. Kelly : — 

Circuit/ ^ Paper-folding is the only part of the “ Hand-and-Eye ” pro- 

gramme which -I have found adopted in the schools. Some parents 
view this valuable exercise with disfavour, but the blame seems to 
me to rest partly with the teachers.” 

Dr. Bateman : — 

Circuit, Paper-folding, which is, as a rule, the only part of the Manual 

course yet adopted, is no doubt educative, as deftness and neatness 
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, j.^nlcated ; and every pupil must think for himself or herself Manual 
“ folding from the plans, or drawing from the folds; but if, as X Imibuotioh. 
“ see n occasionally, slovenliness in folding be permitted, or chil- cloues 
I be allowed to fold without the teacher drawing the plans ; or Circuit 
the =aine plans have been given over and over again, so that the 
pupils "knowing the folds by rote precede the teacher, then the exer- 
cise appears valueless.” 


Mr. O'Connoe : — 

.. Manual training is finding its way slowly into the schools. The Dublin (1) 
expense of providing materials has been the obstacle. The equip- Circuit, 
merit grants now remove that source of delay. There has also beeu 
some hesitancy arising from doubts as to the value of the subject. 

Too much has beeu expected from it, and pretensions have been 
attributed to it which it does not make. It professes not to usurp 
the place of the purely intellectual exercises, but rather to act as a 
useful auxiliary in mental development and practical training. As 
I understand it, there is really more exercise for the wits than the 
hands ill its exercises, and if the exercises are conducted intelli- 
gently Manual work will subserve a, useful purpose. The danger is 
that the exercises may degenerate into mere mechanical practice. 

■ mistake would seem to have been made in keeping the senior 
standards too long at the simpler exercises in Paper-folding. If 
possible, work suitable for the senior standards should be dealt with 
at the organisers’ classes along with that for the junior standards, 
or no manual work should be commenced ill the senior standards 
until the teachers are prepared to occupy them with exercises suffi- 
ciently progressive in character to sustain their interest. 

Instruction in Vocal Music lias been largely extended in our Vocal Music. 
schools during the past year, owing to the excellent 'work done oy 
the Music organisers. Nearly all teachers who have “ voices are 
now teaching the subject, and some, I regret to say, who nave 
neither ears nor voices. But, on the whole, the instruction 
has improved, and before long we may reach Mr. Goodman s ideal 
of having Music as general as Writing. 

Mr. Dewar : — 

“ Singing has been introduced into a fair number of schools, but Sligo Circuit, 
as a rule the course has been limited to a few songs learned by eai, 
and to the practice of the chord of Doh on the modulatoi. . • • 

It is doubtful if teachers whose ears and voices are untrained shou 
be allowed to teach Singing. Children are much more likely to e 
permanently injured than permanently benefited by such ins mo- 
tions.” 


Mr. Daly : — 

“ Music and Drawing have been very largely taken up, and in -die Clones^ 
former branch, with very fair success, on the whole. 

Mr. Craig : — 

" Music has bee.ii introduced into a good number of schools round Longford 
about [Longford]. In cases where the teacher has had as yet. no 
opportunity of attending such classes, but is still able to sing fan y 
well, and set a pattern to the pupils, I encourage him to take up 
Singing by ear.” 9 
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Vooal Music. Mr. Yates : 


Elementary 
Science 
and Object 
Lessons. 


" Si . n ,g‘ n g lla f b “ n generally introduced. The result i. „ 
School life has been brightened. 6 result is excellent. 

rxuY “ Elementary Science,” as laid down in the programme 1, a , 
eot * ake “- U P m scarcol y a single school during 1901 ° Thk ? 

due to the want of apparatus. Now that Equipment Jauli ? 3 ' 
been made, a beginning may be expected. Object Less™* ^ ka?e 
commonly given, but are seldom useful. A good Ofc i”® 
probably the most difficult test for a teacher. 8 ' Ubj 1 Less(m 1! 

Mr. Morphy : — 

“■ 0b j e f L f so , ns ar , e “« given— but very irregularly I am 
-in most schools; they are seldom of any value and mors nh 
than not, educational curiosities. more °‘ t€n 

“ A wel1 sheeted series of such lessons is to all intent* 
poses a course of Elementary Science. Take for instant ?” r ' 
scheme as the following:— ' mstance ’ such , 

" (a,) F °L tbe Jr inter m « Dths — Object Lessons on the three form, 
of matter: water, ice, steam, &c., leading up by familiai 
illustrations to an explanation of the more ^rdinLy 
„ phenomena of the atmosphere. • 

oknt ?TT mont b s - Object Lessons on 

1 lant life illustrated by specimens of germination 
growth, and flower development, prepared and patiently 
„ , . _ °bseived by the pupils themselves. 

° r a nd e H' emai n der ° f tbe y eal '--Object Lessons on the lever 
„ A aUd the l ni,le y> w ith the many illustrations accessible. 

A scheme such as this provides a course of Elementary Science 

that can be a fo “ T Schools at Represent stage as any 

that can be formulated. Of this, at any rate, I am convinced- the 

Lesson 1 win shows incompetent to give an intelligent Object 

Elementary ScTnct^ ^ ‘° <* 

Mr. Craig : — 

but Lessons ™ common objects are now becoming general, 

led™ and tb 1 C3SeS appeara t0 . be the communication of know- 
rather than th ®? sw ® lm £ °f questions in fully-formed sentences, 
clear exm-oas' ® e J e 'opment of the powers of observation and the 
illustrated “fl°? I ° f **? t I 4 . 8 °. bserved - The lessons are seldom properly 
eubiect fn 1 ^ be lssue op *- be recent circular bearing on the 

arrinl '\t ? mb&r ? ast ' tWe was a complete want of system in 
ai ranging the lessons m courses for the different standards.” 

Mr. Daly has somewhat similar observations in his report. 

Mr. Wyse : > — 

Elementary Science has not v een tried 

0b j e ct- Lessons are given in many cases, but in few 
tried ...wl j some schools the Agricultural course has been 
snbfe’e ? Tu g °° d , dea af Useful P ra °tical instruction imparted. The 
,. ] '■! rcre taken up, appears to be a favourite with both teacher 

the TTi Ji. S ' * “is course appears more suitable to rural schools than 
are being tra' 'ed"^ 3108 coprse ’ ' n w hich the teachers everywhere 
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_ FlEMENTART 

Dr. Bateman : Science 

•• Some changes may have to be made ; but among the many sub- ASD Object 
jects which have come to stay are Object Lessons, which can be Lessons. 
readily taught on the collective system. Object Lessons create a 
wider and deeper interest in things in general, and promote m many Circuib- 
children a real desire for knowledge and advancement. As an in- 
stance in point, the headmaster of our Model School [Enniskillen] 
sometime ago during an Object Lesson, suggested the idea of a for- 
mation of a School Field Club for the observation of Nature— rocks, 
trees, flowers, birds, insects — and was not only delighted, but sur- 
prised. to find the enthusiastic and intelligent reception accorded 
to the suggestion by the great majority of the senior pupils. As a 
result, they have since been busily at work identifying and compil- 
ing lists of the birds which winter with us.” 

This is an excellent development of the Object Lesson, which 
might usefully be attempted by other teachers having a taste for 
Natural Science or Natural History. 


Mr. Craig, who is an expert in Drawing, writes as follows : — Drawing. 

“ A reasonable amount of Drawing is now done in every school, Longford 
even though the teachers have not been trained to give instruction in Circuit, 
it. Infants are taught to draw straight lines, angles, and a few simple 
geometrical figures on slates. First and Second Standards do pretty 
much the same kind of work on dotted paper, and occasionally with 
rulers on plain. Third and higher standards are usually put to copy 
on plain drawing paper, such patterns as are to be found in Veie 
Foster’s books and charts. Too much use is made of india-rubber, 
and little attempt is made at teaching the drawing of lines with one 
sweep, or at collective instruction by means of blackboard, as distin- 
guished from individual teaching only.” 


Mr. Browne: — 

“ Drawing is attempted in a great many of the schools. That done Londonderry 
by infants is usually worthless ; the dotted paper work prescribed Circuit, 
for the junior standards is fairly executed, and gives some idea of 
symmetry, while the work done by some senior pupils is distinctly 
worse than formerly, and Object Drawing or sketching from nature 
seems to be removed to a greater distance than ever. 1 

Mr. MacMahon : — 

“ Up to the present the great majority of pupils have been con- Omagh 
fined to drawing on dotted paper, with very little advantage to Circuit, 
themselves.” 


Mr. Kelly : — 

“ Since the introduction of Drawing on dotted paper, Freehand Belfast (2) 
Drawing on plain paper has been neglected, contrary to the letter ircul • 
ind spirit of the Revised programme. 

“ I have advised the teachers to give due attention to< the latter 
department of this subject.” 

Drill has become all but universal. It is of the most varied kinds Drill. 
■—from regular army drill (which is, in my opinion, unsuitable for 
girls) to mere class movements. The latter I saw in a Donegal 
school, and it appeared to me very useful. It would cure some defects 
noted in the following extracts. 
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Drill. 

Omagh 

Circuit. 


Armagh 

Circuit. 


Clones 

Circuit 


Sligo Circui t 


Ballymena 

Circuit. 


Sligo Circuit. 


Dundalk 

Circuit. 


Mr. Pedlow: — 

“ 1 look u P on tlle almost complete disappearance of „ 
punishment as an indication of better discipline Pun t r 
politeness, gentleness to one another, and the readiness nf wi ‘7 
obey their teachers, are all now hopeful signs of better orgaS; *“ 
The personal neatness and general cleanliness of the cliiM u 
improved.” uuren aas 

Mr. Morgan : — 

'The introduction of Drill has increased the ability of nunil. t. 
carry out smartly the directions given by the teacher in makin 
class movements, but it is remarkable that pupils who hold tS 
selves erect when at Drill have not been trained to keep until 
heads when reading. r 1 eu 

Mr. ICeith : — 

" Physical Drill is a popular branch, and has rendered school life 
more interesting and expeditious. Sometimes the pupils sing when 
at drill. In some schools very good drill-masters have been ern- 
ployed.^ Politeness and deportment, too, have much altered for the 


■ Mr. Dewar : — 

‘ Drill is also taught in every school. The movements are 
executed with fair precision, and a considerable portion of the new 
code has already been taught. 

As a general rule no distinct advance 1 is 1 noticeable in the readi- 
ness with which orders are obeyed during the ordinary work of the 
scliooi This arises from the half-hearted attention to orders with 
which teachers are satisfied. They have not yet realised that the 
prompt response to orders during Drill practice should be carried 
into the whole school life, and they seem to regard drill as quite 
apart from and in no way connected with the ordinary school dis- 
cipline. In too many schools the careless posture of the pupils stand- 
ing in class, and their want of energy while seated in desks, are still 
noticeable.” 

Mr. W yse : — 

A certain number of Drill exercises have been introduced into 
neatly all the schools. As a rule, satisfactory proficiency is reached 
m these exercises. There are schools, however, where the formal 
Dnll exercises are well carried out, but where at other times the 
discipline is decidedly lax. The Drill exercises must have a good 
effect on the health and manners of the pupils. School games have 
not been tried much yet.” 

Mr. Eogers : — 

The progress made in Drill is satisfactory, and its introduction 
has improved the carriage of the pupils and the order of the schools.” 

Mr. Warner : — 

Drill was taken up as a rule, and was generally very fair, some- 
times excellent; it has beyond doubt had a marked effect on the 
discipline, bearing, and manners of the pupils, with whom it is very 
popular.” 
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Drill. 

Mr. Tibbs: — . . , , 

..Tl,* minils seemed to come cleaner m the mornings, and at many Dublin (1) 
J the teachers had provided in the porch a basin, soap, and Circuit. 
to«h Ul the absence of better lavatory accommodation. 

T should be vlad to see the words " school discipline ” omitted 
h™ the heading of the Drill syllabus. Its presence there tends to 
rter the notion that it is an ordinary subject of instruction to be 
taucht during one or more half hours of the week, instead of being 
constantly attended to by the teacher, and permeating the whole 
school-life of the children. 


COOKERY AND LAUNDRY WORK. 

Of Cookery and Laundry-work little is to be said, except that its Cookem ahd 
iutrmiuctimi^into ordinar/schools has made little ptopr«. 
subjects involve not only considerable initial expense, but also serious 
daily outlay. Instruction cannot be given satisfactorily where 
there is not a second room. I have seen Laundry-work m only one 
school About thirty girls were assembled — two at a time were 
ironing, the other twenty-eight were looking on. This is a, subject 
which might be better deferred to the last school years of the gills. 

All the Inspectors who refer to the matter report that Cookery 
is a subject confined almost exclusively to Model and Convent 
schools. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald : — 

“Cookery and Laundry-work-the other industrial subjects suit- Word 
able for girls' schools-are practically a dead letter m these districts. Circuit. 
Only in a few Convent schools, which were provided with experts m 
these subjects, and in which they were taught under the old regime, 
has any attempt been made to give instruction. The difficulties in 
providing both apparatus and materials, as well as the want of skill 
of the ordinary teacher, have been almost insuperable obstacles to 
their adoption; and, as far as can be judged, the prospect of them 
more general introduction is not bright. ' The want of enthusiasm 
in matters of this character is to be regretted, as these subjects form 
a necessary pari- of the requirements of any girl, no ma er 
may be her calling in after-life. 1 ' 


NEEDLEWORK. 

The time devoted to Needlework in National schools has been Needlework, 
considerably curtailed. The introduction of c ^ ss m , s , , 
through the assistants to the Directress of Needlework, as e P 
keep up the proficiency where t-hey have visited. The wor ' is 
times far too fine considering the lighting and other con i i 
the schools. 

Mr. Tibbs writes : — _ 

“An organiser in Needlework had given some c“rS. (1) 

to teachers of Gort and neighbouring schools, with g ‘ 

Some of the schools in or near Dublin had also been visi e y 
ladies, whose services are so valuable that it is to he legre e y 
are not more widely available.” 
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Needlework. 

Omagh 

Circuit. 

Dundalk 

Circuit. 


Dublin (1) 
Circuit. 


Extra 

Subjects. 


Evening 

Sohools. 


Sligo Circuit, 


Mr. Purser’s Report tor 1901. 

Mr. MacMahon and Mr. Shannon report as follows: — 

‘ Class lessons in Needlework am rm,., 
illustration on blackboard, that cannot fail to have aCC °“P anicd W 
Curtailing the time formerly given to NeldlJ ' 
appear, so far as I have been able to observe to w/ln ” 0t 
proficiency in this subject/’ 1 ° a%e Iow ered the 

Mr. O’Connor: — 


extra subjects. 

Extra subjects ’ have almost ceased to be tauvht r . 
mental Music is still kept up in some Convent schools! Z 
any other. Only one or two Inspectors refer to Latin orFre 7 / 
I found both taught in one Model school. The co L n M n 1 
matics has been found too heavy for adontio/ev// M tie ' 

a reduced course has been officially Si it a 

"■> — hS 

ing E^htluSveTy'- “ M ™ ded * cbild - V* 

refen ' iug t0 Eveni “g schools, writes 
ing “ •**»-**- 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

»h^t^ton« ber T 0f b v ,T iDg s ? bools were °P ened - but “any had * 

failed on the Eel ^ st > tile inspectors report them to have 

hundreds of nutob l’ 1E (D“blm they began well, one at least with 

Kd by : - 1 qU ‘ Ckly feH t0 t6nS - The beSt i3 

tricuhm&v E T, e ‘/ ng scll00 , ls have b66)) started in the Sligo d» 
been visited hv / “? / 3 Count y Leitrim ' Nearly a11 

that the prratnt , e incidentally, and I have everywhere observed 
and althmipli tl, 111 '® les1 ' 16 taken in the work by those present; 
months I JLi /u schools llave bee11 in operation for over four 
stances I havl b flaggin S. in thia interest. In several in- 

was taken bv tl, e6U / d tl6 't the initiative in starting the school 
pupils who are / pUp , 1 , s and not b y 1,1)6 teacher. The aim of the 
Spelling, “ ‘° ^ 

in crease°oV d prrp C ^ as io whether next season will show an 

entirely denend 6aSe m u le . num ^ er °f Evening schools. It will 
The teachers am w Aether “ pupils ” are in earnest or not. 

of students dw m ^ ou ^ ) 1 t willing, but when they find the number 

comes^on^gi^a— ^ev vatu \ -happdy, be 

Thp qnKi‘on +0 4 - I 6 / . llatura % lose heart and give up. 

elementary- «• a,1 j8‘ lt 111 bhe Evening schools have been mainly 
as would hi 1 1 ? e 1 DS P ectors suggest a more advanced course, such 
Technical <?rb S V t. f l° r ^^fouation schools, leading up to the 
iechmcal school, but there seems little scope for such a course. 
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Museums and 

MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES. Ldhuedb. 

Museums and school libraries have been started in a few places, 
and more may be expected in future. It should be remembered 
that in many places there have long existed parish libraries open 
to the children through their parents. The reading of books at 
home encourages reading for the sake of the subject-matter, and 
promotes independent study. This was one of the great advantages 
of " Home Lessons/’ which, it is to be regretted, some teachers have Home study, 
very foolishly ceased to require from their pupils. Other teachers 
have recognised the utility of these lessons, and have continued them 
in moderation, though no special time for hearing Home Lessons 
may appear in their Time Tables. This is the correct principle to 
act on ; the home lessons should be connected with the particular 
portion of tile subjects the pupils are learning any day. 


Mr. D. P. FitzGerald writes: — 

“ This has now been done away with by the almost universal dis- Longford 
use of home tasks. Of the entire wisdom of such a step there may Clrou “- 
be some doubt-. 

“ The burden laid on the minds of the pupils while at school is not 
so heavy as to incapacitate them for further work in the evening, 
and without such effort a most important part of every educational 
scheme — the development of memory — will be neglected. No pupil, 
however great his genius, can do without the performance of these 
home tasks, as none of the many details, which are invaluable in the 
everyday life of the student, can be known with sufficient accuracy 
without much private effort and properly directed study.’ 


It is satisfactory to find that the Census Returns continue to show Decline op 
a steady decline of illiteracy, even though an absurdly early age illiteracy. 
(five years) is fixed as the lower limit. It is to be hoped that 
future returns will show a further decline, as may be expected from 
the fact that managers, teachers, and the rest of the public are now 
so fully alive to the necessity of a good education for the mteiests 
and welfare of the rising generation. 


LOCAL INTEREST, SCHOOL-HOUSES, &c. 

In view of the neglected condition in which school-houses and Local 
school premises are not infrequently found — a state of affairs which S ^*® 8T ’ 
must be mainly attributed to local apathy and to want of local mte- H0USEgj & 0i 
rest in school matters — I add here the remarks made on these sub- 
jects by all the Inspectors in my division of the country. This will 
explain why so few extracts from Inspectors’ reports appear under 
these heads in the earlier part of this report. Owing to changes of 
centre during the year several Inspectors make reference to more 
than one district. 
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Locai, Mr. F. Eardley: — 

Interest, u 

School- ‘ I can only speak of the managers in this circuit in terms of the 

houses, &u. highest commendation. To them is due the first establishment of 
Derry tlle scl:l00 ' s > their subsequent maintenance, supervision of the 

Circuit, teachers, and watchfulness over the attendance. The great maio- 
Enstern rity of the managers being clergymen, the schools naturally fall 

Section. under their supervision, and the duty is well discharged. 

" Except the interest manifested by the managers, who may be 
taken as representatives of the general public in the matter of educa- 
tion, there is little to show the state of popular feeling regarding the 
schools, which are expected to go on with almost the same unfailing 
regularity as do the operations of nature. An appeal for subscript 
tions for some necessary work is never unsuccessful, and the parents 
very rarely make any complaint as to the progress or treatment of 
their children. 

" is interesting to note that in the above number of schools 
(263) not more than a dozen are unsatisfactory in the matter of 
affording adequate accommodation for the scholars attending. In 
four of these instances steps are in progress to remedy defects. 

" lu the matter of heating the school-rooms, much improvement 
is desirable. In backward localities, each scholar still brings a sod 
or two of turf under his arm to make up the school fire, so that on 
inclement days, when the severity of the weather prevents a good 
attendance, the fire is at a minimum when most needed. In more 
favoured localities, the parents send carhloads of turf to the school, 
and good fires are kept up during the cold weather, while in the 
towns coal is generally used, subscribed for by the parents through 
the children." 


Mr. W. J. Browne : — 

Derry “ Managers, as a rule, take a lively interest in their schools, visit 

Circuit, them frequently, and often attend for some time on the day of the 

Section™ annual examination ; hut few of them go so far as to expend money 

in the advancement of educational work, though a small number 
give prizes to the best pupils of their schools. Most of the managers 
are clergymen of the various churches, but a few are laymen, and 
t'vo are ladies. They are invariably courteous, and ready to receive 
and act on suggestions for the improvement of their schools. 

The local interest in the welfare of the schools exhibited beyond 
the managers is not great ; but parents occasionally make themselves 
wa y °f objection to- some of the subjects taught. 

1 he school-houses included iu this area are, in many cases, excel- 
lent buildings, kept in good repair, and in every respect suitable for 
educational purposes; while in most instances the others may be 
characterised as fair in all these respects. There are, indeed, a 
number of defective buildings, hut in nearly all such cases measures 
have been taken to replace them by better. During the year two 
new school-houses were built in District 2, both vested. In some 
of the older buildings the windows are small and low, and the rooms 
consequently rather dark in winter, but in general the lighting is 
satisfactory ; while all are adequately heated when necessary, some- 
times from local funds devoted to school purposes, but usually from 
contributions by the parents of the pupils, supplemented by the 
teacners. 
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Ur. E. T. B ANN AN . . , Interest, 

.. , a ru ie. the managers visit their schools frequently and use Sohool . 

. . Influence actively in encouraging the attendance of the pupils, houses, &o. 

t cases the constant and intelligently-directed supervision of 

he manager has a. most beneficial effect on the general work of the g®*.,. 
-Lol One manager, who has an exceptionally large number of Weat ern 
Schools under his control, has instituted an excellent system of Section, 
formal conferences with his teachers on educational matters, which 
have moved distinctly useful. I am not aware of any instance m 
which a manager lias' acted upon the Commissioners’ recommenda- 
tions with respect to the holding of periodic examinations, the pro- 
vision of school libraries and school museums, and the establishment 
of a system of school prizes. 

n School committees exist in connection with most of the schools 
under the management of the Presbyterian clergy. These com- 
mittees take an active part in all matters affecting the welfare ol 
the schools. In general, however, the evidence of healthy local 
interest in educational matters is very slight. 

" The schools vested in the Commissioners are, of course, kept m 
proper repair. In too many instances, however, schools vested in 
trustees are allowed to fall into such a state of disrepair as to ca 
for serious official notice. A non-vested school as thoroughly well 
adapted for its purposes as a vested school in good condition is rarely 
met with. I do not know more than five or six that could be so 
described. The greater proportion, however, of the non-vested 
buildings, though not reaching this standard, are substantially-built, 

useful structures. ........ 

Of absolutely unsuitable houses there still remain far too many. 

These wretched structures are confined to a- comparatively small 
area, and are gradually being superseded by vested school-houses. 

The rate of progress is, however, painfully slow. 

" The school-houses are well heated in winter. Fuel is plentiful 
and easily obtained. As a rule, a daily supply is brought by tue 
pupils — a primitive arrangement, which appeai-s to work well. 

Mr. E. Duffy: — 

“ As a rule, the managers whose schools I inspected frequently p err y 
visit their schools, and take a deep interest in them. 

“ There is very little interest displayed by the public generally 
in National schools, and such interest as exists, lias occasionally 
taken, with regard to the New Programme, a not altogether friendly 
form. I have at times been made aware of a certain uneasy feeling 
— shared by some managers — as to the Arithmetic, Geography, and 
Manual Instruction courses for seniors. 

“But after all, the prevailing attitude, locally, towards school 
matters is one of apathy. In the majority of the country districts, 
the parents are small farmers and labourers, and have such a 
struggle for existence that they pay little heed to what, I suppose, 
seems to them outside their immediate concern, but leave educa- 
tional affairs entirely in the hands of the managers and teachers. 

“ The school-house accommodation is, on the whole, satisfactory. 

There are no doubt still some schools through North Donegal which, 
as buildings, are little better than the cabins that surround them , 
but these are being gradually replaced by new vested school-houses. 

“ The country schools are, generally, heated with fires of peat, o 
which there is plenty, as a rule.” 
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Local 
Interest, 
School- 
houses, &o, 

Ballymena 

Circuit, 

Eastern 

Section. 


Dr. It. M. Beatty: — - 

Managers differ much more in the character i 
educational work than teachers do I have mot Va Ue °t their 
blessing to their -hools-encolu-^ng, ^dfng iZ" "if "« a 
from interference where it is unnecessary^ and' Vofe £l f r, m “ g 
monetary help, and by appointing the best teachZ to ’ byhberal 
out regard to local influence, or creed or sucli lit e .f ot - "'kh- 
Two such managers [both landed proprietors] occur 
They belong to the class which if if j *„i J t0 m 7 “emorv. 

could manage them nmst eff ectivl ^ tluf of tb"^ 

rested in the locality and the people and v„f ' VOrld ' inte ' 
jealousies and gossips; accustomed to business habits°?, 1 \? ettjr 
gave some monetary help. Unfortunately, very few of tok 1 t0 
take any interest whatever in education ; and /think th f '1*“ 
%vho do have learned to take an interest in it in h 7 ery te * 

are frequently away from home Th s 1 ?^ ei countries and 

w«.5 tSth5;u l i. b t ,“^r«c“ ,c * h t **■"■ « 

efforts to maintain the houses in nr™*/ t • la ^ e . C0Ilsldera ble 

V Te moXLTTp ar0Und Ball y mena - These are often 
the toachSf ZEl of Committees. They do not interfere with 
ment and action /Jt U matters, are guided in their judg- 

opinion of the TtnoiTu fTr 1S necessai 7) largely by the expert 

tion of teachers goes is not the^a? 60 ^ ( which > so far as the selec- 
considerable P win« V* 0t . case wltJl managers generally), make 
m“Sv useful ° moDey for a A on the whole, 

here quite rllfttoT^ 8 f ° r hW ? C0untl 7 schools. In two cases 
taken the nlacA nf I ? ana f e . rs °f something like this type have 
tag* P ® of clencal > and in both cases, I believe, with advan- 

want'of ZS Interest 3113 TheZ histol 7 of th » schools is the 

attention hnf ar , Q w t /7 e recen ^' changes roused some general 
those who from time to time happen to 
less. Bevond n*r 1 ^ >e °^ e ^ now little of the schools, and care 

educated ifponlp ?A* S °? a ^ rieva ‘ n . ces or sectarian wranglings, even 
of education ^ ^n.rW^ S6e worth discussing in the question 

object to their rVld im f S ° n ? ^ ears ^ rom a teacher that the parents 
or }**ning Drill, as being too trying for them.: 
se 1 1S n °t tor this, but for Reading and Writing, 
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that they send their children to school. But even these faint Locac 
espre=“ions of opinion represent often the ideas of a worthless teacher ^ NTEBEST . 
more "than their own. The people generally have no notion of the h ™ses'&o. 

meaning of the New Programme, nor do they think it worth their 

while to enquire.' This want of public interest is probably due in Ballymenr 
part to the system of management. Clerical managers seem to me Circuity 
somewhat to resent the interference of local laymen in educational 
matters, and to have some notion that by virtue of their office they ’ 
are educational experts. Laymen, on the other hand, seeing the 
school so closely connected with the church for generations, and the 
school always under the control of the clergyman, come to regard 
education as a matter beyond their powers to deal with. One of 
the most striking proofs of the apathy of the inhabitants is the diffi- 
culty of raising money for repairs or structural alterations. Even 
a few pounds cannot be raised without the greatest exertion. 

■‘As to school accommodation and school-houses, nothing im- 
pressed me more strongly during my short visit to Galway County 
than the satisfactory character of the school buildings. In the 
Newrv district, and, as I have since found, in the Ballymena circuit, 
the country school-houses generally are of a humble type. Most of 
them are built on the roadside, without playgrounds. 

•‘Now, in Galway — of course it must be remembered that my 
experience was very short and perhaps misleading — the houses were 
new, airy, and well-lighted, with good desks, ample playground, and 
plenty of floor space. Class-rooms too, which are often wanting in 
the North, there were, where needed. 

" Any one acquainted with the National Board’s system will know 
at once that there are vested school-houses, built largely with Govern- 
ment grants; while, in Ballymena circuit and around Newry, the 
houses are usually non-vested. 

“ In the case of the Committees, which are common in the North, 
there is further a feeling of affection for the old place, where they 
and their people have been at school for generations. These Com- 
mittee men are not particularly enlightened nor quick-witted ; they 
are well-meaning and wish the bairns to be well taught; but they 
are slow and do not change. They do not care much for new houses, 
or new teachers, or new programmes.” 


Mr. A. N. B. Wyse : — 

“ The supervision of school managers over the school work is not Ballymena 
usually great. There are many managers who seldom visit their 
schools; others, who visit occasionally, either through want of g ec ti 0 u. 
knowledge or want of interest in the school work proper, have little 
effect on the teaching. Very few managers are educational experts, 
nor could it be reasonably expected that they should be such. For 
this reason, a great many of them are unable to form a proper judg- 
ment on the utility of much that has been recently introduced into 
our schools. 

11 This consideration brings me on to the question of local interest 
generally in school work. The public undoubtedly take an interest 
in the schools, but it is not, as a rule, an intelligent interest. The 
public sadly need education on school work and its objects and ideals. 

There is a great want of appreciation on the part of managers and 
of the public with regard to the utility of manual and practical in- 
struction in the school course. The great demand with the public 
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Ur. Purser’s Report for 1901. 

seems to be for ‘ quick returns ’ in educational work • anr ™ 
training that leads to slow but steady development of a 
, lect is looked upon as largely useless and unnecessaiw mte! ' 

" Coming to the state of the school-houses, I find that 

• ln * “y last *' e P° rt .> years ago, ten new vested schools have W ' 
opened in this district, and one nou-vested school enlarged fr? 
local funds. This gives a, total of seventeen new school hf 
opened since I took charge of the district just four years ago T 
vested schools are at present in course of erection; in ei«ht jaJwf 
poor buildings negotiations for erecting new houses are pro Sini 
With I anticipate, satisfactory results. I estimate that abonUlG 
school-houses may be considered satisfactory thirtv-five niirlHIi. 
and ten bad ; of the latter it is probable that all wifi soon be el »i 
nated from the Boards list. e,lmi * 

“On the insufficiency of the heating arrangements in many school, 
and nioie especially vested ones, I hold strong views. The' heatin? 
arrangements m our schools appear to me to be admirable ex J 
when the weather is co d. The plan favoured Lv J TV * P . 
the Board of Public Works is 4?tof I Toil 

arge open grate. This plan does very well for rooms in dwdW 
houses, but for school-rooms of dimension of 30 feet by 18 feet with 

weather” T am h ‘‘Im’ tMs P ' aU ‘ S quite ‘“sufficient in severe 
eathei. I am informed by a competent authority that the tern- 

60° ^65° Fahfln! Tr* 0 1,6 co, ? T fortabIe - should he from about 
nil el Fahlenhelt In many National schools in coid winter 
weathei the temperature seldom rises above 50° F for the first two 
hours of he school-day. Later on in the day the loomls warmer 
siderfd a f 6 ° f t , he children, but this can scarcely be cou- 

uon veiled s y cf,n n |' C f h ° d of raisi “g the temperature. In rnanv 
foXfof tt pupiU.” 68 arS " 0W US6d ’ With a ^ at m“-ease rathe 

Mr. A. B. Gloster: — 

nrdJ h t| man ¥ elS S el m rall y take an active interest in the schools 
under their charge. By their suggestions, and their readiness to 

Ind 1 3up'° n V 7 i h r e ° ften assisted me in m y official duties, 
and I gratefully acknowledge their help and co-operation. 

disnlav!A ant ° f mter ? st m the welfare of National schools usuallv 
P ersons of Position, other than managers living in their 
neighbourhood, is a matter of regret 

d ' Ca ii int ff est ° f the kind referred to a hove, which might 
as nracticallv' 1 -, &I t ^ e -?f Use P r ‘ mal 'y education, may be regarded 
so useful ;,, y + negligible quantity, a certain kind of interest, not 
criticism nf 1 S endeuc y und usually expressing itself in adverse 
lieatinn nf i p systems and methods, has been evoked by the pub- 
lication of the Revised Programme. 

nroor • f ate Roscotn mon section of Ballinasloe circuit-, steady 
buifdinos bv Jf ade m the replacement- of old and unsuitable 
ticul or ri ionf •' a e ve ? bed school-houses, certain managers in par- 
eeneral iw/t” 8 a f ' a , lsewort hy activity in this direction. The 
favouralilv , - f C , the non-vested school-houses compares un- 

,3^' ^’th ‘hat of the vested ones. They are, as a rule, kept 
requirements*^ Ut 1U P ' an and e< J u ‘P men t' they fall short of modern 

visiter] /Z S ^ dS b f th lS. arrangements, the schools which I have 
visited aie, as a rule, fairly well provided. 
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“The importance of rendering the school-room and its surround- Loom 
ings comely and attractive is not, I regret to say, very generally 

recognised. . , houses, *c. 

“Most- of the schools are provided with good or, at all events, 

fairly serviceable desks. Only in recently-built schools, however, Ballymena 
are desks of modern design, as a rule, to be found. Western 

■'In the matter of sanitation there is considerable room tor nil- Section . 
provemeut. Fairly suitable out-offices have generally been provided.” 


Mr. K. G. Heron : — 

" In regard to the supervision exercised by managers over the Ballymena 
schools, I have found that, generally, the Roman Catholic parish Cneuit,^ 
priests take a most praiseworthy interest in their schools. A good g ecliollj Mld 
many other managers do so likewise, but not so uniformly or con- Ballinamore 
stoutly as the class I have named. Clerical managers appear gene- District 
rally to have more opportunity and aptitude for exercising super- 
vision and influence in their schools than lay managers have. 

“ In regard to school accommodation, there are in the Ballinamore 
district a number of very inferior school-houses with thatched and 
unceiled roofs, uneven earthen floors, and unsuitable furniture, but 
there are also quite a number of good new vested school-houses. In 
the Coleraine district most of the school-houses are of a middle class. 

There are few so bad as the bad school-houses in Leitrim and Cavan, 
but at the same time so much advantage has not been taken of the 
provision for building new vested school-houses in the Coleraine 
district as in the Ballinamore district. 

“ The children appear to take a- good deal of interest in the 
Manual work, but some managers and many of the parents object to 
it on the ground that it is trifling, and takes up time that should 
be devoted to subjects which it is necessary for the children to learn, 
and which they can only learn in school. 

“Another objection which has been widely made to the New 
Programme by parents and managers is that it has lowered the 
standard of Arithmetic.” 


Mr. W. Pedlow : — 

“ Managers generally visit the schools frequently and exercise a Oniagh 
healthy supervision over them. They take care that rules are 
observed, and that irregularities do not occur. Some might make gj^on. 
greater efforts to provide better furniture and apparatus, but all 
should make provision for raising funds to heat their schools 
thoroughly, and keep them in repair without encroaching on 
teachers’ incomes. 

“ There is a tacit acquiescence in the New Scheme, and some reti- 
cence regarding it. Since I came to Omagh I have not heard a 
single expression unfavourable to its introduction, and I have heard 
definite opinions expressed in its favour. Local interest in schools 
is too little here, and irregularity in attendance indicates it. 
Farmers, who might further education by their influence and sup- 
port, are the very people who keep their children at home for farm 
labour. In no school which I visited during the year has a single 
copper been contributed from local funds, so far as I know, except 
by the teachers, for the necessary equipment to carry out the new 
scheme, This is not good evidence of local interest. 
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Mr. Purser's Report for 1901, 

In Belfast I found the houses well heated hr 
stoves, hot-water pipes, or large coal fires in grated The S' ° 
were kept iu proper repair, mostly from local sources b dln £ s 
I cannot report favourably regarding the condition of the h„„ 
in my present district generally. I have inspected ai l? r 5 
should be replaced by others. Steps are now being taken 
good houses to supersede six of these. Many of the houses a -e . , 
chiefly those vested in the Commissioners or trustees. I eomnlJffiTd 
to some managers about houses, who paid no attention toZ ‘ 
plaints. Others promised to take action. In my consultation n' 
teachers, some informed me that official pressure would n ' 
then- having to bear the expense of improvements then 

s jssassr ,h,y “ » 

«. J?». “i? “ “2”uE," s «s.;, 

ely ^ ledltable t<5 a fairly rich community that repairs h 
old buddings have to he executed by teachers, and that they hare 
to proy.de, in whole or in part, peat fires at their own expenTe.” 

Mr. J. M ‘ Neill : — 

£££££££ “ oTt“cWs 

bedtarfy UmTed to ? h Sc ' 10<>1 C^ttJTdTo ™ dutielllffid 
school^ ^ aid The nowrs 6 W rm S* furaishi “& “d equipping of the 
crouched unon *T? H °, , tbe ’ mana g er should be in no way en- 
in raising money bcaHyV Comnuttee should be his right hand 


Omagh 

Circuit, 

Northern 

Section. 


Mr. «T . A. MacMahon : — 

the i^atiLTwhifh ySte ? Vu bl '° Ugllt ' about a cons iderable change in 

mauager and the Ins P« to r- 

school except on an 0Ws . tbab *be Inspector will not appear in his 
meets him for t,L £ oacasional v , lslt . for a period of three years. He 

other which resulte^formerl 3 ^ 1 then? IS n ° fc tbafc confidence in eac l' 
a number of years Manv^n!™ 111 “ ac< l u aintance extendiug over 
examination Many managers do not come to the annual 

fm“ ^ teacht and S “W The ? 8* their information 
impress partisan • om P u , b 10 journals, which not infrequently 
manavers ^t wL ^1 “ bbeir mi “ ds - 1 have met very few 
of the subiects to u mterfered with the teacher in the choice 

be devoted to earn au oht in the school, or the amount of time to 
personal interest , U ° tll bh e managers take a more direct 

extend to 2 1 „ J be ■ scboo } s : the liberty which the new rules 
oosmg subjects suitable to the different local! 
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. jji be of little practical advantage. Both managers and Local 
teachers are too much inclined at present to throw upon officials the 
duty which belongs to themselves of initiating the programme of HOD3E3i &a 

work in the school. ^ 

“Very few evidences of local interest in the welfare of the schools Omagh 
or the introduction of the New Scheme, have come under my notice. 

But these few were decidedly hostile to the New Scheme. I cannot Section 
recall a single instance of the parents subscribing any of the cost 
of the materials necessary for the proper teaching of the new 

"^The accommodation generally provided is rather limited, except 
in the new vested schools, and in large Convent and town schools. 

" In new schools and in large town schools the furniture is well 
attended to ancl suitable, but in the majority of small country 

sebools and they are nearly four times as numerous — it is rare to 

see decayed old desks, easels, and clocks replaced by new ones. I 
onlv met with one school as yet that had any apparatus for the 
teaching of Elementary Science, and this was supplied largely at the 
teacher’s expense.” 


Mr. J. S. Mahon : — 

"The managers, with four exceptions, are all in Holy Orders. The Omagh 
clerical managers take a deep and intelligent interest in their schools, Circuit, 
visit them frequently, and assist in the religious instruction of the 
pupils. The lay managers are not quite so regular in their visits, ' 
but do visit. 

“ Both lay and clerical managers are zealous in their co-operation, 
and are always ready to carry into effect any suggestions which are 
made with a view to the improvement of their schools. 

“No such interest is evidenced by the people who derive benefit 
from the schools. They are too apt to regard a school as existing 
for the benefit of a teacher, not the teacher as existing for the benefit 
of the school. Hence, beyond supplying fuel, and not always even 
that, and generally, not invariably, naying for books and copies, no 
local aid can be raised for ordinary school purposes. 

“ The school buildings are, in general, well adapted to their pur- 
pose, and provide ample accommodation for the pupils in attendance. 

There are a few wholly unsuitable ; in some of these cases new pre- 
mises are being, or about to be, provided. Legal difficulties some- 
times produce delays or inaction, but I have found the manageis 
always ready to do their part towards the providing of convenient 
and comfortable school-rooms. 

" The supply of fuel is in some parts very precarious ; the children 
may be seen going along the road carrying one or two pieces of peat. 
Elsewhere the parents usually send cart-loads in turn. 

Some school libraries have been established. In many parishes 
there are already in existence parochial libraries, some containing 
as many as 800 books. As some of the teachers are always associated 
in the management, the children have ample opportunities for home 
reading. 

“ The Commissioners’ invitation to managers to submit for 
approval alternative programmes of instruction has ' not been 
responded to, so far as I know, to any extent,” 
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*1 It. Purser's Report for 1901 . 


Dr. J. Moran: — 

“ Under this head it is difficult to give a definite answer. Tlie 
supervision of the managers varies from excellent to middling. 

Tlie local interest also varies. The New Programme is not. in 
all places, popular." : 

Mr. J. Chambers: — 

“ The clerical managers visit their schools frequently and take 
great interest in the school work, but the lay managers seldom visit 
the schools under their care during school hours; this is not how- 
ever, due to any want of interest in them, but to the fact that their 
other engagements keep them fully occupied during the time the 
schools are in operation. 

“ There is little evidence of local interest in the introduction of the 
new subjects of the Revised Programme into National schools. 

“ A few of the Belfast schools are overcrowded, but the accom- 
modation generally is sufficient for the school-going population. 

“ In many of the rural schools the furniture continues of an anti- 
quated description, but in most of the town schools it is of a more 
modern type. 

“ There are still a few school-buildings chat are quite unsuitable 
for the purposes to which they are applied, but in most cases where 
such buildings exist, steps have been taken to have them replaced 
by new vested school-houses. The heating and sanitation generally 
are satisfactory.” 

Mr. E. Young: — 

“ Almost invariably a keen interest is shown by managers in the 
welfare of their schools, bub in many cases they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the object and scope of the New Scheme to give 
practical help to the teachers in adopting and carrying it out. A 
similar remark applies to the local interest taken in the schools. 

“ In the city schools, the general condition of the school accom- 
modation may be described as congested. The furniture and equip- 
ment are, as a rule, of a modern type, and very few of the schools 
which I inspected could be classed as in an unsatisfactory state of 
repair. The want of suitable playgrounds is keenly felt in the majo- 
rity of the older schools. 

'* The sanitary condition of the premises is well looked after by 
the municipal authorities, and is, as a rule, satisfactory, though the 
out-office accommodation is not always adequate. The schools are 
well heated ; in many cases by hot-water pipes. 

' The rural schools may be pronounced, as a rule, in a satisfactory 
condition as regards repairs and sanitation. Fuel is, in the majo- 
rity of cases, supplied by contributions from the pupils, with occa- 
sional aid from managers and local committees. 

“ Of the schools which I inspected in District 22 (Boyle) from 
January to August, 1901, I must speak in more general terms. The 
schools are almost exclusively of the rural type, and include some 
of the worst school-buildings which I have met with. These, how- 
ever, are being gradually replaced by new and suitable houses. 
Except in the case of new schools, and a few others, the furniture 
and equipment, generally speaking, is unsuitable and inadequate. 

The schools are, as a rule, fairly well heated, an open turf fire 
being the usual means, Fuel is supplied generally by the pupils.' 
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Mr. J. Ross: — Local 

In my late district — Carrickfergus — I should say that about soloor^’ 

30 per cent, of the managers displayed active interest in the work houses, &o. 

going on in their schools. There were perhaps, in addition to these, , 

at least as many more whose activity as managers was less con- (2) 

spicuous, but who were nevertheless helping forward the work of ° UeU1 ^ ' 
education. In too many instances, however, there was absolutely 
nothing to show that the gentlemen undertaking this charge had 
realised its importance. The apathy of managers of the last-men- 
tioned class materially hinders the progress of education. 

“Local interest in the National schools may be considered (a) in 
regard to the interest of the parents and guardians of the children 
in attendance; ( b ) in regard to the interest- displayed by persons — 
other than managers or patrons — who are in a superior social posi- 
tion. The attitude of parents towards the work of the schools is too 
often of a character not calculated to advance the true interests of 
education. The New Scheme, on its introduction, has not met with 
that financial support from parents of the better class that might 
reasonably have been looked for. To find anything contributed 
locally towards the necessary equipment of the schools for the new 
work is exceptional. So far as my experience goes, the interest in 
primary education of the other class of persons above referred to 
may be regarded for all practical purposes as absolutely non-existent, 

“ In many of the rural parts of Antrim and Down, the usual 
school-house is of a very old type, a small, low, rectarfgular house, 
close to the side of a public road, the site practically co-extensive 
with the roof of the school, the out-offices — usually an after-thought- 
—stuck close against side-wall or gable, and no playground other 
than the public road. These, however, are gradually, if slowly, 
being replaced or structurally improved. Among the school-houses 
that I have Visited in the city of Belfast, I find a fair proportion 
spacious and well equipped, and thoroughly adapted for the carry- 
ing out of educational work; this is especially the case in some of 
the buildings recently erected, hut the average school-house in Bel- 
fast is by no means in keeping with the commercial eminence of the 
city. The chief defects that have come under my notice are the 
absence of playgrounds, inadequate lighting — often caused by the 
use of stained glass windows — and insufficient class-room accommo- 
dation. 

The rooms are, as a rule, comfortably heated.” 


Mr. P. J. Kelly : — 

The new scheme has had the effect of awakening a s|Dirit of Belfast 
inquiry among the managers, who will now probably take a greater Circuit (2). 
interest in the schools. 

Despite the adverse criticisms of a few, there is a general dis- 
P °?. It i? n t0 & ive the New Programme a fair trial. 

I he accommodation is, except in a. few cases, adequate to the 
a didance. Within the past four years most of the- worst buildings 
ave been replaced by suitable structures. It is to be observed, 
on. ever, that very few of the school-houses are vested, and that 
many of them, though kept in fairly good repair, cannot be com- 
pared to modern vested buildings. 

s regards heating, the temperature in winter is seldom kepi 
p o a degree that one would expect to find in a private house.” 
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Mr. J. Semple : — 

The majority of the managers take a warm interest in their 
schools, visiting them frequently, and doing much by their approba- 
tion and encouragement, to stimulate both teachers and pupils 
Some, however, seldom visit their schools, and apparently consider 
that their entire duty consists in carrying on the correspondence 
with the Education Office. It is among lay managers that this atti- 
tude is most common. 

“ Of those competent to form an opinion as to the merits of the 
New Scheme, few, outside the managers, take much interest in ele- 
mentary education. So far there is little or no indication of any 
local effort to provide the equipment necessary for carrying out 
the New Programme in its entirety. Such equipment as has not 
been granted by the Commissioners has, in nearly every case, been 
provided by the teachers. The feeling that the whole business of 
elementary education, its cost as well as its direction, is a matter 
entirely for the Government, is gaining ground every year. 

“ While only a few of the rural school-houses can be described as 
bad, a considerable number are not of a good type. These are build- 
ings erected by local effort in the years that immediately followed 
the establishment of the National system, and, although creditable 
to the zeal for education displayed by their founders when their 
resources are taken into account, fall far short of the modern vested 
schools in point of architecture, situation, and general convenience. 

“ In the l'ural schools the space accommodation is generally suffi- 
cient, if not ample. In Belfast and the larger towns, the schools, 
as a rule, are fairly satisfactory buildings, filled with pupils; indeed. 
I have met with some instances of serious overcrowding. 

“ Repairs are generally effected after some pressure has been 
brought to hear on the managers. 

“ The heating of the buildings is, generally, satisfactory, the funds 
for this purpose being provided in some cases by the manager, in 
some by the teacher, but in the great majority by the subscriptions 
of the pupils." 


Mr. L. Daly : — 

I find that the managers visit their schools very frequently. The 
great majority of those with whom I have conferred show intelligent 
appreciation of the Revised Programme, and are anxious that their 
teachers should work it effectively. Little or no help can, however, 
be expected from them, generally speaking, towards the equipment 
of the schools. The practice has been, and is, to look to the State 
for all aid for such purposes. 

Of local interest and local aid similarly, in my experience, there 
is none. The absence of resident gentry and the non-existence in 
rural districts of a middle class displaying such interest, account for 
this. Parents have of late been accustomed to have their children 
educated free, and are not inclined to contribute anything to the 
maintenance of the schools. 

“ 4 s re ff ards accommodation, in the case of the two first districts 
mentioned [Mallow and Cork], the general character of the majority 
of the schools is fairly satisfactory. In these localities [Cavan] 
there are, of course, as elsewhere, some schools which afford inferior 
accommodation in respect to space, furniture, and equipment, and 
which are unsuitable from other points of view. In some of these 
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cases efforts have been made from time to time to secure better Local 
accommodation. The principal obstacle to the realisation of this Interest, 
has been, generally speaking, the difficulty of securing a suitable houses" & c. 
site. In a few cases the poverty of the locality, or the lack of energy ' ----- 
on the part of the local manager, bars the way to improvement. Clones 

“ My acquaintance with my present section is necessarily still Circuit, 
limited, but in regard at least to those schools which I have visited Section 0 
so far, though the space accommodation is usually adequate, the 
proportion of old and unsuitable buildings is, I think, larger than in 
the other two districts to which I have referred. 

“In the majority of cases I have found that proper attention has 
been given to sanitation, and that the heating arrangements are 
adequate, though in nearly all cases the cost of the latter is, at- least 
in part, defrayed from the teacher’s resources.” 


Dr. G. Bateman : — 

“ The managers exercise sufficient practical supervision over their clones 
schools. Circuit, 

“111 the case of thirty schools [out of 150] there are local endow- Western 
ments, which range from £5 to £30 per annum, and are, as a rule, Sectlon ' 
given by the patrons. With some gratifying exceptions, the parents 
of the children show little disposition to contribute towards the 
repairs of the school buildings or to provide even a portion of the 
necessary equipment. 

“ The new scheme is but emerging from the experimental phase, 
and managers are only beginning to see in it what is and what is not 
suitable to the circumstances of tlieir schools. 

“ There are amongst the 150 school-houses forty-seven excellent 
buildings, and at least sixteen that should be replaced at once by new 
structures; four of these are in the same parish, and present many 
points of similarity, being old thatched houses, with had floors, 
rickety furniture, defective sanitary accommodation, and having 
neither playgrounds nor porches ; three others lie within the bounds 
of a second parish. In a third locality the present energetic 
manager is not responsible for the three bad houses used for educa- 
tional pm*poses, and the two which are under his own management 
will soon be rejilaeed by suitable buildings. The other unsatisfac- 
tory houses, scattered throughout the district, are exceptional in the 
parishes in which they occur. 

“ In nine cases the offices are too near the schools for sanitary 
requirements. As a rule, the rooms are adequately heated.” 

Mr. J. Keith : — 

The Managers, as far as I know, visit their schools regularly and Clones 
display keen interest in their welfare. A few in Mayo were anxious Circuit, 
to have Cookery and Laundry introduced. They received any sug- g^on 
gestions made to them in a sympathetic way. I have met with no 
instances of public examinations as yet. 

Little enthusiasm has been so far exhibited in regard to the 
new scheme by local parties. 

I am of opinion that most of the apparatus used recently has 
een procured at the teachers’ expense. 

As a rule, sanitation and heating were tolerable. In the more 
jural localities there was a good supply of fuel in the shape of turf, 

11 “*ere was little adequate provision for its storage. In County 
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Mr. Purser's Report for 1901 ; 

Monaghan coal is more used, and the cost is defrayed by both 
teachers and pupils. There, too, the schools are well equipped and 
are, generally speaking, in very fair condition/' 


Mr. E. P. Dewar: — 

“ The managers visit their schools regularly and record the dates 
of tlieir visits in the Report Book. I am not aware that they inter- 
'* fere with the teachers or their methods of conducting the schools. 
They use their influence to secure a regular attendance of pupils. 

I can record no instance where local interest — apart from the 
interest of the manager or clergyman— in the welfare of a school has 
been shown. No encouragement has been given to the nupils in the 
shape of prizes as rewards for good attendance, good conduct, general 
attention to business, or to marked merit in scholarship; and no 
local help has been given to provide any of the a-naratus or other 
requisites required for the introduction of the new scheme. As a 
general rule, the teacher supplies the maps and requisites used in 
school. 

As a general rule, the school-houses are sufficiently numerous to 
afford ample accommodation for the wants of the district, aud they 
are so evenly distributed as to bring the means of education within 
a reasonable distance of every dwelling-house. Many of the school- 
rooms are recently built, and are lofty, spacious, and comfortable. 
They are well provided with suitable desks, blackboards, maps, and 
other appliances. 

“ There are still a few old and unsuitable school-houses with 
wretched furniture and appliances, but they are fast disappearing, 
and are being replaced by commodious and suitable houses. All 
the new school-houses have large playgrounds and well-constructed 
offices. 

The school-rooms and premises are kept in fairly good order, but 
one has often to direct attention to defects and breakages which are 
not altogether due to age or wear. The glass in the school windows 
might be broken bj T accident, but one is at a loss for the reason why 
the stone wall surrounding the playground has been broken, why 
the spouting round the school-house, the metal ventilators, or the 
slates on the offices should be broken or removed. 

The ventilation and the heating of the schools are, in general, 
good. The pupils bring fuel, and in most cases each pupil brings 
a daily contribution to the common store.” 


Mr. J. C. Rogers: — 

The managers generally take considerable interest in the schools 
and frequently make large personal sacrifices for the education of 
the pupils. Some visit the schools almost daily, to> work up absen- 
tees, and encourage, punctual attendance ; and the retention in the 
school of more than one teacher is absolutely dependent on the per- 
sonal exertions of the manager 

With a few noticeable exceptions there is no local interest taken 
in the schools. The parents appear to care but little about the per- 
sonal comfort of tlieir children or the sanitary conditions in which 
they spend their school hours. Even the introduction of the New 
Programme has failed to excite much attention, and any notice 
taken of it has been in the direction of adverse criticism, leading in 
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some instances to the withdrawal of pupils from the senior stan- Local 
dards. There are but few incentives, in the way of prizes, to regu- Interest, 
larity or punctuality of attendance, to neatness and cleanliness, to Houses" & c 
aood manners, or proficiency in the literary programme, 

& - From the inception of the New Programme very considerable Sligo Circuit, 
interest was everywhere [Mullingar district] observable, and I was Northern 
inundated with letters from teachers and managers containing Sectlon ' 
queries with reference to its requirements, and applications to visit 
their schools incidentally at an early date, to criticise and direct 
efforts which had been made to introduce portions of the scheme. 

In both the Mullingar and Sligo districts, the school accom- 
modation is, as a rule, ample, and in a. few years there will be in the 
former district few, if any, buildings of an unsuitable character. 

In the Sligo district a good many thatched cabins, without offices or 
playgrounds, have still to be superseded. Poverty and the diffi- 
culty iu acquiring suitable sites are the excuses assigned for the non- 
erection of new buildings. The school-rooms are usually well heated, 
but ventilation rarely receives adequate attention, and, in most in- 
stances, is regarded as quite unnecessary. The furniture and equip- 
ment of the schools leave much to be desired.” 


Mr, P. McG-lade: — 

" Nearly all the managers here are clergymen, who devote much gligo Circuit, 
time and attention to the interests of primary education. They Southern 
frequently visit the schools under their charge, and by actual obser- Section, 
ration are enabled to form correct judgments oil the efficiency of 
the schools generally. 

“ As to the middle and upper classes, they seldom take any prac- 
tical interest in the welfare of the schools. Their attitude, however, 
tmvards the new code is by no means an unfriendly one, and some of 
their members have contributed materially to its promotion. 

" As, hoAvever, the whole district of East Mayo is populous, the 
rural schools when fullest are large; they are well housed, perhaps 
better than in any other district in Ireland. 

" Hound the towns of Ballymote and Boyle the schools are gene- 
rally smaller than in Mayo, and many of the school buildings are, 

I regret to say. very unsuitable, poorly furnished, and imperfectly 

equipped. 

"In the County Sligo section there are indeed improvements needed 
here and there, but I do not consider that there will be any undue 
delay in effecting them. From that section applications for build* 
ing grants for four schools have been submitted to the Commissioners. 

" In the Roscommon portion, on the other hand, the school-houses 
are generally most unsuitable. Some of them seem to be derelict 
chvelling-houses, or the out-offices of farmyards roughly adapted; 
most of them are low-roofed, narrow, without porches or fire-grates, 
and the ventilation and lighting are of the most primitive kind. 

The premises are not properly enclosed, and they are seldom provided 
with any sanitary arrangements. 

‘ T ^ar a decade will have elapsed before a- complete reform in 
this matter can be effected. 

In just a few cases were the necessary appliances for Elementary 
Science teaching, Manual training, and practical Arithmetic pro- 
vided from local sources, and in some others the Commissioners 
assisted with special grants. 
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On the whole, repairs are far too slowly looked after T 
say that about one-half the number of schools I visited 'during 
year were not punctually attended to in this respect. 0 the 

During the winter months the temperature of the 
is kept up here by means of open fires. The fuel -«Ter1n^‘ 
peat which is supplied by the parents of tile children ' I„ .i? 
hove s of which I have spoken above, much discomfort results fror 
the difficulty of keeping them heated. As there are no firegrate”' 

heltifemiC'- b# S6 ‘ ’ whiffi 


Armagh 

Circuit, 

Eastern 

Section. 


Armagh 

Circuit, 

"Western 

Section. 


Mr. J. J. Murphy: — 

„„ in" my Genel ' a ] Report of last year X commented at some length 
the very unsatisfactory manner in which the general bodvSif 
managers perform the duties of their position. To my remaps ,! 
t le subject m that and a number of previous reports, I have nothing 
to add Of managerial supervision, in so far as it implies an aetjv? 
interest m the school work, and an intelligent control over or even 
an acquaintance with, the school organisation and curricilum^f 
such supervision there is none. cumcuium-of 

And with such a deplorable failure in the management it i- 
scarcely surprising that evidence of local interest is nowhere ’to h 

;■ Of school accommodation there is more than sufficient 
Ihe school-houses are generally kept in good repair but tile 
nocess of substantial improvement and of adapting to modern 
equirements is a slow one. The majority of the schools are Z 
vided with playgrounds, which, since the introduction of Drill have 
become a necessffiy in rural as well as in town schools They are 
? pt ln tosher condition than formerly, but many of them are m« 5 - 
P ° l T “f 4he ] wet season these are useless for any purpose.* 

I cannot find fault with the furniture or general equipment of 

and md°inarv°sal‘ t supply of desk!, blackboards, maps, 

kcurm co ns id ° k ’ S USUally providec) ’ "’Me the teachers haVe 

deuaV it mshing requisites for the “ 

BMvrin/eTne^ 1 ® m0!t proper plan for rising funds to meet the 
entertainment • S el e< l xtl P n J® u t is provided sometimes by an evening 
be micZimOed b“ * school-house. These re-unions should, I think 
1 isliecl ns o T- y Way ' and d would be well if they were estab- 
lith the scl a l luua mstitution, They place the parents in touch 
children A 1. “’I gl t ve , them a g'impsc of the school life of their 
exhibition of y i c evo4ed annually to a public examination and 

recitation be" 01 ’ij U ^ 4erm ’ na * xn § ’ u an entertainment of song, 
recitation, &c., would approach the ideal. 

and freec ioni of organisation was being slowly 

struction w.™ u en advantage of ; well-considered schemes of in- 
struction were submitted to me for approval.” 


Mr. A. P. Morgan: — 

rareiv^shovf Q 7 i'^ ei,S schools with tolerable frequency, but 

to! f L u Cla, llllQ ' eSt in tlleir working to hold examinations, 
...E alternative programmes in any subject. 

by the Hiffir-ul+ ' 0Ca m forest in the welfare of the schools is shown 
y in piovidmg furniture and apparatus when required. 
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In very few localities is there a local fund for such purposes, and Local 
even the cost of providing fuel for the heating of the schools during Iktkkest, 
the winter has often to be borne in part by the teacher. housks*&c. 

‘•In a few cases the existing schools are overcrowded, but the — ... . 
managers of all have signified their intention of making enlarge- Armagh 

mentfor of providing new schools. 

The desks in many of the oldest schools are of faulty construe- Section? 
tion, hut it is very difficult to induce managers to go to the expense 
0 f supplying others of a more modern type." 


Mr. J. Yates : — 

j am sorry to say that in the majority of cases I can see little Armagh 
evidence of practical supervision by tlie managers, and I have seldom Circuit, 
seen any manifestation of local interest in the introduction of the Section? 11 
new scheme. Many of the managers who take a real interest in the 
welfare of their schools, seem at present to look on in uncertainty, 
and await further developments. 

“ School accommodation is on the whole satisfactory in quantity, 
and fairly distributed as compared with attendance. In fully half 
the schools which I inspected the furniture and equipment cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory. School playgrounds are seldom suffi- 
ciently clean to enable Drill to be properly carried on in the open air. 

•• The school-rooms are not in many cases as comfortable as they 
ought to be. The cost of fuel is provided in most cases by subscrip- 
tions from parents, aided by contributions from teachers, and the 
subscriptions are very uncertain. The result is that the school-room 
is cold and wretched, as I have too often observed when paying 
incidental visits in severe weather. As well as injuring the health 
of the teacher and pupils, I believe this also renders the attendance 
more irregular. There is seldom any definite fund available for 
repairs or equipment. 

“ The recommendation to manager of the desirability of making 
the school comfortable has not always the desired effect.” 

Mr. James F. Hogan : — 

“ Managers visit their schools more frequently than their entries Dundalk 
in the books would infer. Clerical managers are constantly in and ^^J e ’ ra 
out of the schools, but lay managers often live at a distance, and Section, 
their duties are merely nominal. I frequently suggest to teachers 
to consult their managers before adopting the use of uew Reading 
Books, but the former are often left to themselves in such matters. 

“ Apart from the managers, local interest in the welfare of the 
school is quite the exception ; very few take any interest in school 
work, and outsiders rarely if ever visit a school. 

“ The school buildings are in general in good repair, some very old 
vested buildings are out of date, and in Down there are many very 
poor buildings without offices or premises. There is only a very 
remote chance of any improvement, particularly for the latter; 
they serve very small or poor congregations, school committees with 
old-fashioned ideas are in the way, and sites are not easy to get. 
Furniture, sanitation, heating are all equally primitive, and the 
only remedy will be the amalgamation of groups of two or three 
schools into one large school. 

“ Parents have got into careless habits from one reason or another, 
schools are not made attractive, and in country places no steady 
effort is made to bring in irregular attenders.” 
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Mr. Purser's Report fur l!J01. 

Mr. J. MIv. Warner: — 

“ Thc managers generally take an interest iu their schools M. 
go to great pains m providing new buildings. It is to be „ 
that so few adopt the ver/ useful praetfee of atteMi ^ 
remaining throughout the examinations. Some do so . , 
both here [Dundalk] and in Sligo. When 

Programme they by this means obtain a more minute and accura r 
knowledge of the work of their schools than could he derived fro 
reports Independently of the managers and the parents. 1 
say that I have observed many traces of keen interest in the school 
Heating was generally adequate, hut the means of ventilation 
were not always good or sufficiently used. In the Sligo cl strict 
especially in County Leitrim, there were several school-houses of 
unsuitable structure, having earthen floors or else of boards redin! 
directly on the clay, and with thatched roofs much too low • several 
of the worst of these, however, were being replaced by new vested 
schools. The Dundalk buildings are fair on the whole, but there 
unsuitable 1 ” 0 d h ° USeS ’ wltl * cellm g s much too low, and otherwise 


Mr. C. P. Shannon: — 

‘ This section [Bailieboro] is fortunate in having a number of 
active and zealous managers, who have taken a great interest in tile 
Lew Scheme, and have done all in their power to further it. It i« 
however, a matter for regret that, up to the present, the excellent 
recommendation of the Commissioners that the managers should 
make arrangements for holding periodic examinations, and should 
stnimlate the industry of the children by a system of school prizes 
to be distributed, has not received the attention it deserves. 

lhe school accommodation, with very few exceptions, is ample. 
. , most cases tlle buildings are satisfactory. A fair proportion 
, are comparatively new, and within the first five months of 
1901 four new schools, excellent buildings all of them, came into 
opeiation. In the Bailieboro’ section, however, there are still a 
tew buildings which are little better than thatched cabins, without 
any sanitary arrangements, and unsuitable in every way for their 
purpose. There are good prospects, however, that a number of 
tuese will, m the near future, be superseded by suitable structures. 

1 cannot call to mind any instance of local aid being given to 
further the New Scheme.” 


Mr, I. Ckaig : — 

The managers take a deep interest in their schools, visit them 
frequently, and endeavour to secure a regular attendance. They 
S f 0,11 i h0 ? ew » * n cor |j linc tion with their teachers, draw up schemes 
o instruction most suitable to the requirements of the localities in 
w inch their schools are situated and of the pupils attending them, 
as the revised rules and regulations, 1900. permit, and indeed recom- 
mend, the preparation of such courses, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners. These courses being settled, the teachers should 
e supplied with every requisite and appliance necessary for effi- 
cien ly carrying out the details. Managers say that they have no 
money for effecting repairs to buildings, &c.. or’ for providing appa- 
ratus ; and, so far as I am aware, no steps have been taken by any 
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f them to raise such a fund locally. Every change recently made i.ocai. 

“ n t j ic programme of instruction means increased expenditure for 
ihe school, and some adequate plan of meeting this is absolutely 

necessary, if the new subjects and the new methods are to have a 

fair trial ' Longford 

■ I have met about four or five schools during the year where 
there was some degree of local interest taken in them and in the Section™ 
scholars. In general however, except the manager, who is usually 
the local clergyman, no one evinces the slightest concern in then- 
welfare. Even the majority of parents seem to be quite indifferent. 

They have no fees to pay for their children's education, and one 
would imagine that they would cheerfully subscribe a small sum 
once a year at least towards effecting necessary repairs, heating the 
rooms, and helping to procure the necessary equipment for the 
teachers. Experience proves, however-, that they do nothing of the 
kind. That they do not even value the education given in the 
schools is shown by the excessive irregularity in the attendance. 

“ The supply of accommodation is quite sufficient. The schools 
are. as a rule, within easy reach of the children, and one meets with 
very few cases of overcrowding. 

,: Tke school-houses are, generally speaking, substantial buildings, 
with boarded floors and slated roofs, and they are, with very few 
exceptions, suitably furnished. Most of them are, however, very 
badly equipped for carrying on the work of the Revised Programme. 

There seems to be no disposition to provide even the most meagre 
apparatus locally. 

“General repairs, painting, whitewashing, &c., are not often 
attended to, as there are no funds for the purpose, and too many 
of the schools have a very shabby outside appearance. 

" As turf is very plentiful in this part of the country, good fires 
are kept. During the year I have met with very few schools with- 
out the necessary out-offices.” 


Mr. J. A. O’Connell: — 

“ The managers take a- very keen and intelligent interest in the Longford 
working of the schools. They visit them frequently, and they exer- Circuit, 
rise an effective but sympathetic supervision over both teachers and g®* 1 ^* 
pupils. The burden and a good deal of the expense of providing 
and equipping schools falls on tlieir shoulders, and they give an 
amount of time, thought, and intelligence — which is simply invalu- 
able — -to the interests of education. They devote unwearying atten- 
tion to the religious and moral training of the pupils, and they regu- 
larly examine them to test their proficiency in religious knowledge. 

They also examine occasionally in some subjects of the secular pro- 
gramme, but in the main they leave the testing of the pupil s pro- 
gress in those subjects to the Board’s officers. 

" The managers and teachers are, as 1 say, interested in the success 
of the schools, and the parents of the pupils are concerned for their 
welfare, but otherwise, I think very little local interest is taken in 
the schools. 

“ Some of the existing school buildings, however — perhaps twenty 
or so — are in various ways unsuited to modern educational require- 
ments and should be superseded by new houses, while about fifteen 
others are in need of improvements either to the buildings or to the 
furniture. The managers are quite alive to the necessity for suit- 
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Mr. Purser's Report tor 1901 . 

able school accommodation, and I have recently ron„.-i,.,i ; 

applications for building grants to supersede an cqua’l number, 

0 d. *»—■ The burden of providing and .firing ^ , V'* 
senous one for managers with slender means, and it won i 
advantage to education if more assistance were given bv ? 
towards building and repairing school-houses. Managers conslwi 
comp am of the inadequacy of the Board s Grants toward “ ' 
schools, having regard especially to the additional requirements in 
tlie new buildings and to the increased cost of labour in recent year. 
The present scale of grants is. of course, liberal, but in poor locali be- 
lt » extremely difficult for a manager to supplement the Bo 
gi-ant from local sources, and I have heard of many cases whl 

school?” haVe bee “ a * Se ‘ i0llS perS0Dal expense iu building aw 

“ The school-rooms and premises are, as a rule, kept in a clean anil 
tidy condition, and flower beds and window gardens are becomirc 
increasingly common. s scorning 

. T i‘, e s u“itatton and heating of Lhe schools is carefully attended 

mentL 6 fUe r 18 SUPP ' b ? tbe P arents of tbe children, supple- 
merited m a few cases by assistance from The manager and teacher.' 

Mr. D. P. Fitzgerald: — 

“ If the supervision which the managers exercise over their schools 

ho made inT' 7 u* T- ° f tbeir visits ’ few ™ m l>la>nts could 
be made n the majority of instances. The practice of paying weekly 

visits fohowed by the managers, or Ly some one aaing m thei 
e alf, IS almost universal. Them personal interest in the working 
of the school seems to have increased, but they do not always-m 
but ver y rarely -exercise that great influence which they 
Ftb- 1, , a tf °f v, r le t pe0p } e t0 secure regu^ity of attendance, or to 
„^t. m i a j b , el “f m the ne °essity of education which would in- 
evitably lead to the up-springing of a much more intelligent and 
mo e enthusiastic interest m these matters. The necessity for some 
stimulating influence is in these districts very urgent. A 
complete apathy is almost everywhere manifest- ; parents are indif 
uent as to what their children are being taught, or what scheme 
of education is being followed. From those who grudge the small 
amount necessary to provide their children with ordinary school- 
jog vs, an w o are not prepared to make even a very small sacrifice 
° ] US !^ e tha ^ comfortable houses should be built to replace most 
oa y and unsuitable school structures, little eau be expected 
■ • 1 ®. wa y °f providing, or assisting to provide, the apparatus which 
TTnf i 1 fv? eUSab ? ^° r tbe ^borough carrying out of the new scheme. 

. -I-, 1 . I s s P 111 t is awakened, until the full sense of their responsi- 
i;m h IS home fully to the minds of parents, there can be 

little hope that the goal of those who have laboured to evolve and 
c eve op a system suitable to the requirements of the country, will 
be reached, or that our teachers will be able to fit their pupils for 
positions much higher than that of being ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’ 

TV, ‘ m P rov oment in the condition of the houses continues, 

rne (Old-time school-houses, with thatched roof, earthen floor, and 
reS erm /u lnade ?, U , at ? furn it«re, are fast disappearing, and are being 
u i 7 'y eP -kmlt, well-equipped structures. Tbe premises are 
s a y ept m satisfactory order, but little is being done to render 
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them as attractive as they could easily be made. The walls are too Loo^, 
bare. Occasionally one meets with plants in boxes on the window- * QH ““ ’ 
sills.' but the attempts at keeping gardens or flower-beds are rare H0USBSf & c . 

int - e ^dditional new houses are very urgently required. Some of Longford 
these are being erected, or are to be provided as soon as possible ; 
but I regret that in a few cases there seems to be little disposition .Section 
to effect the necessary improvement. The localities where such (Leitrim). 
cases eX i s t are very poor ; the local contribution of one-third of the 
estimated cost cannot be obtained, or would be forthcoming only 
under very extreme nressure, and the local authorities are loth to 
undertake* a task involving for themselves considerable trouble and 
likely to result in much personal expense. 

“ Except in these old unsuitable houses, the sanitation is generally 
fairly well attended to, and as fuel is everywhere abundant, ade- 
quate provision is made for the proper heating of the rooms. 

« They (the teachers) are hampered, however, by the want of some 
necessary apparatus, too costly for themselves to provide, and for 
■which no local provision will be made. 

In about a dozen schools in Roscommon libraries are being suc- 
cessfully worked. The books were provided by the managers, and a 
small contribution from the pupils soon helped to defray the. initial 
expenditure, and left funds enough to increase the scanty supply 
of reading matter. 

“ No attempt whatever has been made to establish school museums 
anywhere through these districts.” 


Mr. J. H. Tibbs : — 

“ The managers visit their schools at reasonable intervals and Dubhii 
often fairly frequently. They were in many cases particular about ,^ r j m s’ ec tiou. 
being consulted by the teachers as to the selection of new Readers, 
and other books, for the schools ; and many of them spent, I found, 
a considerable time in listening to the instruction given by the 
teacher, rarely, however, examining or questioning the pupils them- 
selves. They seemed to take particular interest in the introduction 
of Singing. 

“Local feeling was somewhat adverse to the new scheme at first, 
especially to Hand-and-Eye Work and Drill. The manager and 
teacher, however, have, by judgment and tact, allayed this; and 
Drill, for instance, where the teacher understands it, is now one of 
the most popular branches. The newer literary and geographical 
reading-books are, I believe, popular with the parents, in spite of 
their price, which was in some cases a real difficulty ; the older 
members of a family sometimes read them when the children bring 
them home in the evening. The people are, I think, also beginning 
to take some interest in seeing their children turn out clean and 
neat. In this respect something has already been done. 

“Prizes were in some few cases contributed locally, hut these 
cases, I regret, were the exception. It is extremely difficult, it 
seems, to raise any local funds for any school purpose, even for 
repairs ; towards the fuel supply, however, the parents usually con- 
tribute either fuel or money. 

“ The managers certainly do their best to induce the children to 
attend regularly, but the parents are apathetic. 1 They pay no 
school pence, and they do not care,* is the general explanation. 
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" Most of the buildings are in a satisfactory state of ■ , 
there is generally some difficulty in getting defects nncW 
few managers have funds for this purpose, and the tiuste£ ii “ 
cannot or are not disposed to contribute. either 

"The fuel is mainly contributed by the pupils but often 1 
be supplemented by the teachers.” 1 1 en Las t0 


Dublin 

Circuit, 

Eastern 

Section. 


Belfast 

District. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor : — 

" Local interest in the welfare of the National schools is not man,' 
ested m any striking manner. It would be apparent ehi e S T •' 
the leadmess of the people to give practical support to tile school 
School buildings are erected or improved when pressure necc -a 
arrses with more or less timeliness in proportion to the sell and f’ 
~ influence of the manager. Indeed the interest of the p e L, 
is almost Wholly determined by the manager's, and it would , 
generally seem to be spontaneous or abiding. It is, as a rule n. 
liausted with the provision of the barest essentials, and there is an 
absence of solicitude for the maintenance of the school in an efficient 
condition of equipment. emcient 

P°ssi bl e that the schools are somewhat to blame in the 
matter. If they kept more m touch with tile parents and invited 
them more generally to the many school displays which are possMe 
viz., an annual examination, distribution of prizes, entertainment' 

’ exhlbltl °“ °f ™rk, tic., something might be done to arouse 
derived. 1 S ° h °° WOrk from wUlch maB >’ advantages would be 

torv^fiw.v* d l le SCll *° 0ls exhibit tlle essential conditions of satisfac- 
able SI’ qUa , tG SpaCG ' P r °P er U g b ‘ sanitation, and suit- 
able furniture; and in many may be observed evidence of attention 

neatnessTnd feat , U1 'f , of br 'g llt '™ d tasteful decoration, and the 
pbmc for children.* ‘' Ch 1C " d “ * id ™ “^“8 ■*«* a good 

NatinnM^elf 0Ut f ° r unfavoln ' abIe mention the St. Patrick’s 
1^1 r °c Tyrone-street) , on account of unsuitable environ- 
ZVllrt defect , ,V0 aecommodation; the St, Mary’s Male National 
evhW ( Lan S r,she -P | ace), which is in had repair arid in need of 
exteis, ve improvements, and the Great Denmark-atreet Schools, 

' al f generally til-adapted for their purposes. I am informed 
tliat. in all three cases opportunities for the provision of good school- 
buildings are being eagerly sought. 

n,:^ n0 Gen “! Re P ort ba s been furnished on tlle Belfast North 
?.' s * 1,c . t ,f nce , 18 , 98 ’ 1 “ay he permitted to refer briefly to the pro- 
f ° \ s s . c 10 ° su pply in the meantime. The continuously grow- 
stiff P r la T s ke P t tlle school accommodation in the city in a 

bn in s ^. aiu , bas been found necessary in several cases to 
miit the attendance at schools to the number of places they provide 
on the 8-square^feet basis. 

,Pri ! T ! ee 1 b .pressing demands for further space, new class-rooms 
■wftfn fill lu , the , A]ex andra. National School, the Mayo-street 
Ttmnitf ^ ‘(bools, the Star of the Sea National Schools, and the 

a , , ational Schools; and the Hampden-street National 

School has been practically rebuilt on a larger plan. 

Pinna, fi 116 Dew vested premises were completed and opened at 

-gardens (St. Gall's Monastery National Schools), at Dun- 
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, wev-street, Fall’s-road (St, Vincent’s Convent National School for 
half-time girls), and at Glandore-park (Fortwilliam Mixed and In- 
fant National Schools). 

■ Bv these increments of school supply, additional places for 
about* 1,000 pupils were provided, but the demand is not yet fully 
satisfied. At the time I left an application for a grant to build a 
vested house for 300 pupils on the Oldpark-road was under considera- 

tlUU Condemned school-houses at Ballycarrickmaddy (Lisburn), 
Wolfh ill (Ligoniel), and Hardinge-street have been replaced by 
oood vested buildings. Further improvements in the same direction 
were about to be effected at Holycross, Forth River, and Duncairn 
Gardens (Macrory Memorial National School). 

• The progress thus made has reduced the number of inferior 
school buildings to three (North Thomas-street, Itivcrsdale-strect, 
ami Nelson-street), leaving about ten others which are not more 
than fair. The remaining schools of the city are well housed. As 
many as fifty, however — the older establishments— have no play- 
grounds; some have not even a moderate open space. This defect, 
keenly felt as it has been, is accentuated now, in view of the require- 
ments of the New Code in Physical Drill. But it is one which 
cannot recur 'in the future, for, apart from other considerations, the 
municipal authorities now insist on the provision of open space in 
connection with every new school in proportion to its size. 

• There is another defect which is to be found in some of the 
newest schools, as well as in the oldest. It is the serious want of 
class-rooms. Several of the largest schools in the city aie totally 
unprovided for, or most inadequately equipped, in this respect. The 
difficulties of organisation and discipline thus created are obvious. 
They have been hitherto surmounted, but with waste of energy and 
some loss of efficiency withal. To supply the want now is a hard, 
and, in many cases, a hopeless problem. The schools concerned aie 
non-vested schools in connection with the various churches, and 
they have to serve the double purpose of meeting-hall and school- 
room— ends which are in many ways incompatible. Alterations 
which would benefit the school would injure the hall. In some in- 
stances, however, a solution of the difficulty may be found in com- 
promise — the putting up of movable or glazed partitions. 

" Every day experience shows that the attractiveness of the school 
as it is manifested in good teaching, cheerful tone, and agreeable 
associations, together with the solicitous supervision and sympa- 
thetic interest of the manager, work wonders and leave but little 
need for legal intervention; bub that ultimate force in reserve is 
necessary. 

“ School libraries are still very rare. I have not met with more 
than three or four. Yet the school library is the only means o 
fostering a taste for reading in the majority of children who ave 
no books at home.” 


A. Purser. 
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Reports of Messrs. M. Sullivan and S. E. Strange for 1901 


III - General Reports upon all the Training Colleges bv 
Messrs. It Sullivan, ll.u., ami S. E. Stronge, m.a. Seni : 
Inspectors. 

Dublin, 5th August, 1902 

Gentlemen,— At the close of the session, ending in Julv IQi'u n 
v ere 968 King's Scholars in residence in the Training Colleges. Oftbw 
8/ masters and 55 mistresses, who had been principals or assistants il 
National Schools, had been admitted to a one year’s course and returned 
to thetr former positions in their respective schools after the examine, 
tions held m July, 1901. Masters to the number of 192 and ni 
mistresses, who had obtained admission to the Colleges by comnetitbn 
i“ cnlu l>lcted at the same examination the final year of a tin 

years course, and became eligible for appointment to National Schools 
as trained teachers, while 200 masters and 261 mistresses presented 
themselves at the same examination in order to complete the firs'- 
year of a two years course. ^ 

Thus 362 trained teachers were at the close of the session eligible 
tor the first time for appointments in National Schools, while diiins 
the current year, if we allow for a slight loss through ill health, fc 
tlieie will about 4n0 qualify. A seventh college has been added 
and its annual contribution will raise the numbers in future to about 
“ ou trained teachers every year, and this is about the number required 
from year to year to fill vacancies. The fine new college, St. Mary’s, 
Belfast, was opened in September, 1900, and during the session 
ended in June, 1901, had the full number of students which it is 
certified as able to accommodate, viz, 100 students. In September 
1 J01, the limerick Training College— St. Mary Immaculate-vasal® 
opened these two colleges can, together, accommodate 175 female 
students, so that the Training Colleges are now much better able to ensure 
suitable training for our young teachers than hitherto. 
h u m Colleges continue to give considerable attention to 

Method of Teaching.” It is evident that too much attention cannot 
. e o nei1 >y young teachers to the attainment of suitable methods for 
mipartuig knowledge to the pupils of their schools. Every person 
^on u readily admit that a teacher cannot teach what he does not know; 
mt the fact that every teacher cannot successfully impart to a class 
even what he does know is frequently forgotten. A teacher can teach 
well only what lie knows well — and a little zeal or enthusiasm for a par- 
ticular subject generally adds immensely to a teacher’s success in teach- 
ing this subject — but even when a man knows a subject well , he may 
not be successful in teaching it to a class of twelve or fourteen, or to a 
sc lool of thirty-five or forty. The programme for an ordinary school 
embraces eleven or twelve subjects. The best test of a young person’s 
s ill in teaching these is obtained from his actual work when placed in 
c large of a school. So much is this the case that weave inclined to 
nnk that no young person should be recognised as permanent principal 
oi a school until he lias obtained bis “Diploma,” and a Diploma, it need 
scarcely be said, cannot be obtained until a teacher has given two years' 
satisfactory seivice after training. 

I he first essential, therefore, for ensuring success on the part of our 
young trained teachers in their after life, as principals or assistants, 
is to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the subjects they have 
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Training Colleges. 

to teach. At first this may seem easy, but the subjects are numerous 
The final examination of young persons who have spent two years in a 
Training College is, in one respect, singularly easy, for in all the sub- 
jects which are dealt with by written papers, it is sufficient for a candi- 
date to answer any jive of the ten questions on the paper, in order to 
obtain “ 100 per cent.” on the subject. Notwithstanding this, at the July 
1900 Examination, of 489 in the Training Colleges, who had completed 
their training, only ten answered, in all subjects, over 80 per cent., and not 
one answered 90 per cent. The Training Colleges had done their best, and 
had done it well, but in the time, and under all the circumstances, they 
could only lay a good foundation for future work on the part of the 
young teachers themselves. As we listened to lesson after lesson, given 
by these young teachers, we were impressed by the fact that a good 
beyinning had been made ; but that, to ensure future success, it was 
essential that the students leaving college should continue their studies 
in the various subjects to which they had been introduced. This is 
particularly the case with those who leave college with a weak record — 
not falling as low us absolute failure, yet not much above it — in one or 
more subjects. Again, a young man or a young woman may have 
answered poorly in a particular subject — say Arithmetic — at his final 
examination ; he may have obtained, say only 30 per cent. This 
indicates low proficiency, but is sufficient to protect from failure. Pro- 
bably, the young person referred to is only twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old when leaving college, and he may remain in the Board’s 
service until he is sixty-five. During this long period lie may have 
immensely improved his knowledge of Arithmetic, but the 30 per 
cent, which he obtained when leaving college will remain his only 
official record in Arithmetic. 

Weighing all these tilings, we are of opinion that direct and definite Teachers who 
inducements for study, after training, should be held out to teachers, le . a Y e College 
and, especially, that teachers who leave College with a low record of ow 

proficiency in one or more subjects should be afforded an opportunity of 
changing, in after-life, such “ low record” into one which will be credit- 
able to them. 


Marlborough Street Training College, Dublin. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit for the information of the Com- 
missioners our Report for the year 1900-1901, on the Marlboro - 
street Training College. 

In the College there are two distinct departments, one for male 
students, the other for femaleB. 

At the close of the year, the male department had 12o King s Numbers. 
Scholars. Twenty of these were classed teachers who had entered 
for a one year’s course. Of the remaining 105, fifty-one had com- 
pleted the final year of a two years’ course, while fifty-four had com- 
pleted the first year of a similar course. 

The female students numbered 163. Twenty-five of these were 
classed teachers who had entered for a “ one year’s course, and o 
the remaining 138, seventy-five had completed the final year of a two 
years’ course, w’hile sixty-three had completed the first year o a 
similar course. 

K 
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Reports of Messrs. M. Sullivan and S. E. Strongs for 1001 

The male students reside in three houses — -Nos 33 34. o- 
George 's-street. In these three houses there are in' all k “7“ 

three rooms, and the King’s Scholars are distributed smoTtl 
various rooms. The smallest number of students in a berlmn ™ 
two, the largest number, twelve. In a small yard there I “ “ 
offices, and there are also closets in the houses. Near the vavrl ft 
is a small plot of ground. > ald thwe 

The whole place seemed badly suited for a residence for l-'fi 
stiidents (the number- actually present on the day of our visit) 
Durmg the year there had been much sickness. From the record, 
of attendance we saw that m one week twenty-nine absences from 
studies or other college duties, were attributed to illness. 

The female students have sleeping apartments in three senary, 
places viz., («.) Talbot House; (A) in the upper portion of the P,v 
lessors house; (r) in Glasneviu. lh 

1 Talbot Hovise ” the sleeping-rooms arc all very fully occu- 
pied, but the rooms themselves are. on the whole, fair, and they are 
very carefully kept. The rooms in the upper portion of the Prefes- 
sois house are fair; those in Glasneviu are good, cheery rooms very 
well lighted, and ventilated. ’ ’ • 

Students who sleep in Talbot House and in the Professors' home 
dme together. As study-halls and recreation-rooms, the Kins’. 
Scholars must use either the school-rooms of the practising schools 

01 e rooms in Talbot House which also serve as dining-rooms Tlii. 
is not. a good arrangement. * 

We were present while a " Model lesson " was being given to in- 

n'wbicb H e f resenc ° 0f a class of Kill g' s Scholars. The class-room 

at soL of T" ^ 1Ve -!‘ , W ? ” ot a S° od °» e - a » d ‘he result was 
rat some of the Kings (scholars could not properly follow the 
lesson. W e suggested that another room should be used. 
student? 1 / 6 Iso present in the Science room while a number of male 
olavhv „ , twenty-five) were engaged at finding the specific 

eich sLdlnt i qU i ld ' A i , We f ell S a S ed at ‘he same problem, and 
stem ? * “ ote - book ™ d carefully recorded the various 

work t lC WOr ^' ^ 10 studeuts seemed much interested in their 

tl,^,r aCtlSiUg i S ° Il00ls tlle male students have the large room and 
fen.-de «f° r T tS f C a f S ' 1 ' 001 ? 0f the Central Model Boys’ School; the 
, S t le r00ms a,ld class-rooms belonging to the 

Central Model Girls School and the Central Model Infants’ School. 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

° su hmit for the information of the Com- 

1900-1901 ° m e l 30l t on St. Patrick’s Training College for the year 

situatinn r Tf 0U + S l - rei r.°u S We drew attention to the excellent 
situation of this College, to the beautiful grounds by which 

and alul ? unded > and to its fine study -halls, lecture-rooms, 
maintain* / °. nes ’ The grounds and rooms continue to be 
Instruction in i 1U ex 5 5 . e ^ ei1 *' order. Since our last Report an 

science. v ?• ^ con imodious »S 'cienee-rof/m has been fitted with all neces- 

PP Q ai ? CeSj a , nd fche iustril ction of the King's Scholars in El* 
mentaiy Science has been placed in charge of P. B. Foy, Esq. At 
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Training Colleges. 

our visit on 18th March, 1901, we found several King's Scholars at 
work in the Science room, under Mr. Foy's directions. Some were 
engaged in determining the density of a fluid ; some in determining 
the relation of the volume of a fluid to the pressure on it ; others in 
making a very neat experiment which showed, visibly, the expansion 
of a bar of iron. All had note-books and entered in them, step by 
step, the results of the various processes. Everything was done 
quietly and carefully, and it was evident that the students took 
much interest in the work on which they were engaged. 

At the close of the session, that is, July, 1901, there were 159 Numbers 
King's Scholars in the College. During the year two students died, 
and three left for various causes. Of the 159, fifty-one were “ classed 
teachers," two had been pupil-teachers, seventy-eight had been 
monitors, and twenty-eight had not previously served as teachers 
or monitors. Of the fifty-one classed teachers, forty-three were just 
completing " a one-year's course." The remaining eight had en- 
tered for a • two-years’ course." The comparatively large number 
(fifty-one) of classed teachers is very satisfactory, as it shows that 
teachers who are already eligible for appointments, and of whom in 
the present case forty-three actually had appointments, are glad 
to avail themselves of the many advantages afforded by the Train- 
ing College. 

VTe found the dormitories as usual scrupulously clean, and well Dormitories, 
lighted and ventilated. For use in the day time there are, in the 
College yard, numerous and well-managed out-offices. The King's 
Scholars — from 159 to 165 in number — are in their dormitories 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., but for their use during this period there 
were only two closets. We should be glad to see an increase in this 
number. 

There are three practising schools. One of these is a small school Practising 
—about forty pupils — taught by principal and a monitor ; the schools, 
second is a school of about seventy, with a staff of two teachers 
(principal and an assistant), and the third is a large school of about 
150 pupils, with a staff of four teachers. In a previous report we 
pointed out that the late Mr. Quinn, a very excellent man, had 
charge of the King’s Scholars while they were actually engaged in 
the work of teaching — in the practising schools — and we attached 
much value to the services rendered by Mr. Quinn. On the death 
of Mr. Quinn, Mr. Drury took up the same duties, but after some 
time Mr. Drury also got important duties in the College in connec- 
tion with the teaching of Manual Instruction, &c. Mr. Drury 
therefore was unable to devote as much time to the supervision and 
instruction of the King’s Scholars actually engaged in the practis- 
ing schools as the late Mr. Quinn had been able to devote. Of 
course the principal of each of the practising schools has general 
cnarge of the King's Scholars in his school, but each principal has 
so many duties to discharge in connection with his primary duty — 
the instruction of his pupils — that too much should not be expected 
from him in connection with the training of the King's Scholars. 

& enei 'al the King’s Scholars while engaged in the practising 
schools are within doors, but Physical Drill is taught in the play- 
ground. This, of course, is as it should be. The same playground 
ls used by the pupils of the three practising schools, and, as wo 
remarked in our report for 1899-1900, we think an enlargement of 

playground — a work which could easily be effected — would be 
improvement. 

x 2 
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Reports of Messrs. M. Sullivan and S. E. Stronr/e for 1901 

“ Ouit Lady of Mercy,” Training College, Dublin, 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit for the information of the Com- 
missioners our Report on Our Lady of Mercy Training College 
(Baggot-street, Dublin), during the year 1900-1901. 

At the close of the session, 153 King’s Scholars were in the Col- 
lege, and there were also four externs. Of the 153, eleven were 
classed teachers who attended for a “one-year’s course”; one had 
been pupil teacher; eighty-four had been monitors; and fifty-seven 
had not served as teachers or monitors. The classed teachers had 
all entered for a “ one-year's course ” ; thirty-five of the monitors 
and twenty-seven of those who had not been monitors or teachers 
were completing the second year of a two years’ course, and the 
remaining students were all in first year of a two years’ course. 

The competition for vacant places in the Training College is keen, 
and the fact that fifty-seven young persons who had not previously 
acted as monitors or teachers, succeeded in winning places, is worth’v 
of note. 

We visited the lecture-rooms, study-halls, and dormitories of the 
College, and found all in excellent order. We also visited Carvs- 
fort. As pointed out in a former report, it has been the practiced 
send a number of students, generally thirteen, from Baggot-street 
to Carysfort. This practice must have been very beneficial to the 
health of the King’s Scholars, as the air in Carysfort and the sur- 
roundings generally, are all that could be desired. . Though the 
rooms in the College in Baggot-street are good, the situation of the 
College, in a by no means sparsely inhabited portion of the city of 
Dublin, is not such as could be wished, and consequently steps have 
been taken to build a new college for the King’s Scholars, at Carys- 
fort. 

The practising schools in Baggot-street are generally filled, or 
over-filled, with pupils, and this tends to interfere to some extent 
with their utility as practising schools. At Carysfort there is a 
large National school which, on the day of our visit, had 279 pupils. 
This, of course, can be utilised as a practising school. 


“Church of Ireland,” Training College, Dublin. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit our Report on the Church of 
Ireland Training College for the session ended July, 1901. 

During the year to which our Report refers, the work of erecting 
new buildings in connection with this College went on, but at the 
close of the session the buildings had not been completed. 

In all, 121 students attended the College during the year. Forty- 
five of these were men and seventy-six were women, and of the latter 
two were “ externs,” or “ non-Government ” students. Of the 
forty-five male students, three were classed teachers, all of whom 
entered for a “ one-year’s course ” ; nine had been pupil teachers, 
twelve had been monitors, and twenty-one had not previously beeu 
in the Board’s service. Of the women, one was a classed teacher, 
and she entered for a one-year’s course ; two had been pupil teachers, 
twenty-one had been monitors, and fifty-two had not previously 
served as teachers or monitors. It is noteworthy that more than 
half the men and more than two-thirds of the women had not pre- 
viously been engaged in teaching. 
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During tie year one King’s Scholar died, and two left the Train- 
ing College. 

Jlr. Henly, Professor of Method, was absent during six weeks AbsenoeB. 
while attending Science lectures. Professor Cooke, b.a., was absent 
for three weeks, attending centres of Manual Instruction in Eng- 
land ' and Miss Lloyd-Evans, M.A., was absent for a similar period 
with the same object. In these cases it was not considered necessary 
to appoint substitutes. Professor Rae, b.a. (Professor of Mathe- 
matics), was absent, attending the College of Science, from Sep- 
tember, 1900, to May, 1901, and during his absence his duties were 
discharged by Messrs. Pilkington and Bennett, of Trinity College. 

The causes which led to the absences of these professors show a mani- 
fest desire to keep fully abreast with recent developments in educa- 


wuu. . 

The King's Scholars regularly attend the practising schools. For Practising 
the male students the boys 7 school, with an attendance of about 120, scll0 ° l8, 
is available; the female students receive practical instruction in 
Method of Teaching in the girls’ school and in the infants’ school. 


« De La Salle ” Training College, Waterford. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit for the information of the Com- 
missioners our Report for the year 1900-1901 on the De La Salle 
Training College, Waterford. 

At the close of the session this College had 150 King’s Scholars Numbers. 
Twenty-two of these were classed teachers who had entered for a 
‘‘ one-year s course.” Of the remaining 128, sixty-eight had com- 
pleted the second year of a two-years’ course, and the remaining 
sixty had completed one year of a similar course. 

On 28th March we visited the De La Salle Training College. The Building. 

examination-hall ” is a very fine room, very well fitted up. The 
other general rooms — the study-halls, lecture-rooms, &c. — are all 
very good. 

The dormitories are solidly and comfortably built. The dormi- 
tory in the highest story of the house is less bright than the others. 

There are sufficient bath-rooms, closets, &c. 

Near the College there is a small practising school, in charge of Practising 
two Brothers. In the city (Waterford), about twelve minutes’ walk schools, 
from the College, are the large practising schools, which form St. 

Stephen’s National School. This school is conducted, chiefly, on 
the Departmental system ; that is each “ standard ’ has a separate 
room, and is in charge of its own teacher (a Brother of the Order). 

As, however, the Departmental system can be applied only to large 
schools, and as most of the schools in Ireland are small, a specimen 
school ” has been formed. This consists of forty or fifty pupils from 
Standards I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and it is placed in charge of a 
lay teacher. Although there are “ infants ” in one of the Depart- 
mental schools, there were no “ infants ” in the “ specimen school, 
and to this extent it differed from ordinary small Irish schools; that 
is, from the schools which the King’s Scholars will have to teach by 
and by. We need scarcely say that the management of infants 
in an ordinary Irish National school, in which there is only one 
teacher, is one of the greatest difficulties connected with such 
schools. 

The King’s Scholars teach, in turn, in the Departmental schoo s, 
in the “ specimen school,” and in the small school near the College. 
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Reports of Messrs. M. Sullivan and S. E. Strange, for 1901 

St. Mart’s Training College, Belfast. 

Gentlemen,-— We beg to submit for the information of the 
missioners our Report for the year 1900-1901 on St Marv’» T 
mg College, Belfast. at 7 s Tra »- 

The College opened in September, 1900. At the close of 
smn there were 100 King’s Scholars. Eighteen of these weld 
teachers who had entered for a "one-year’s course,” the rem ,hi 
eighty-two were young persons who had entered for a two-v", S 
course. j eai 3 

On 22nd March, 1901 we went through the fine new buildin- 
winch forms St. Mary’s College (Belfast). The "recreation-room' 
is a. very fine room, and the other general rooms— the studv-roonx 
lecture-rooms— are also good. The dormitories are comfortabh 
well lighted, and well ventilated. 

The practising schools are at a short distance from the Training 
college, there are, m all, four rooms, and these are all fullv filled 
or over-filled, with pupils. We did not consider them well suited 
to serve as practising schools. One of two things should be done’ 
cither the practising school should be considerably enlarged ora 
new school-nearer to the Training College-should be built, 'libs 
G. Uarke, who had charge of the instruction of the King’s Scholars 
in theory of Method, resigned on 15th February, 1901. and she has 
been succeeded by Mrs. Lambe. Prom 10 to 12 on Tuesdays and 
r rid ay s, and from 1 to 3 on Mondays and Wednesdays, Mrs. Lmfo 
superintends the King’s Scholars while they are actualiy engaged in 
teaching. During these hours Mrs. Lambe is able to observe the 
method employed by each King’s Scholar, to note defects, and to 
make suggestions. At other hours the King’s Scholars engaged in 
teaching are left a, good deal to themselves. The Sister in charge 

0 the room in which a King’s Scholar happens to be employed sees, 
m a geneial way, that such King’s Scholar keeps at work, but. the 

01 maiy duties of each Sister in connection with her over-crowded 
room are so pressing that she can spare little time for the King's 
scholars instruction in " Method.” 

We drew the attention of the Principal to tile necessity for making 
e er piovision for instruction in School Organisation, &c., and we 
ave reason to believe that our suggestions will be acted on. 


Report on “ Practice of Teaching ” in Marlboro’-etreet, 
St. Patrick’s, Our Lady of Mercy, Church of Ireland , " De 
La Salle,” and " St. Mary’s,” Belfast, Training Colleges, by 
Messrs. M. Sdllivan, ll.b., and S. E. Stronge, m.a.. Senior 
Inspectors. 


Mablborough-street Training College. 

Male Department.— The King’s Scholars had received careful in- 
struction m “ Method of Teaching,” and their general proficiency was 
iau In some instances, however, the King’s Scholars did not speak 
with sufficient distinctness ; they were slow in manner, and the lessons 
eie rather dull. Each King’s Scholar followed his “ notes ’’ steadily— 
p i severing y bub the effect on one class was not always equal to ■what 
mi g ave been expected from the pains taken in preparation. 
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For the so-called “ unprepared lessons ” a short time for preparation 
is allowed, but “ notes ” are not used. These “ unprepared lessons ” 
showed, on the whole, a falling off from the proficiency attained in giving 
prepared lessons. 

The King’s Scholars had been very carefully and successfully trained 
to “ criticise.” The criticism notes showed that the students carefully 
and intelligently observed the lessons given by others in our presence, 
and that defects did not escape their notice. 

The proficiency in school organisation was very varied — some good, 
some fair,' others weak. 

Female Department . — The general proficiency was fair. 

Prepared lessons were given methodically, but in several cases Prepared 
without much force. Some of the students spent a good deal of time Ie3Sona * 
in what they regarded as necessary preliminary work, and it was 
useless to suggest that they might assume that such preliminary work 
had already been done, for any departure from the order arranged in 
their notes, even to the extent of omitting unessential portions, seemed 
unacceptable and only calculated to embarrass. 

Object Lessons receive much attention and in general were fairly Object 
given. Some King's Scholars, however, seemed to attach more le&3una * 
importance to names than to facts. Names are, of course, necessary, 
but during an object lesson it is even more important that the children 
should be trained to observe facts than to learn names. 

As in the case of the male students the proficiency in school 
organisation was very varied f 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra. 


As in previous years the King’s Scholars had carefully written Notes Use of 
of Lessons, and as far as time permitted each King’s Scholar went ‘ Notea '’ 
steadily through the selected lesson in accordance with his notes. The 
King’s Scholars were not always successful in sustaining the attention 
and interest of tlie pupils. The impromptu lessons generally referred 
to simple everyday subieets, and were delivered, on the whole, with as 
much animation as the prepared lessons. In some cases, however, the 
King’s Scholars did not speak with sufficient distinctness while giving 
their lessons. 


The King’s Scholars had received useful training in “ Criticism.” 
"School Organisation” had also made fair progress during the year, 
though in several instances there was still room for much improvement 
in the manner in which the King’s Scholars dealt with the whole school 
or with a division of it. 


“Our Lady of Mercy” Training College. 

Each King’s Scholar had carefully written notes of prepared lessons. Use of 
These lessons were given with distinctness and with considerable self- “ Notes." 
possession. The general effect on an ordinary listener would have been 
pleasing, as everything proceeded smoothly and methodically ; but in 
several instances the effect produced on the pupils was less than it 
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lessonB. 


Teat lessons. 


- - —wonge for 1901 . 

should have been. The King’s Scholars should make sure that th 
are not going too fast for the pupils, and that these are attendiZ 
Judicious questioning during the lesson would often add to its vain 
For the impromptu lessons we generally selected simple subiecr 
whicli have to be taught daily in every school. In general the in 
promptus were very fairly given. 

The “ Criticisms ” by the King’s Scholars were of little value TW 
consisted— as a rule-of general statements without special refer™', 
to the lesson criticised. UL 

School organisation has received considerable attention, and althoml, 
the Practising Schools are so crowded by pupils that they m-ese-r 
special difficulties, yet, on the whole, the King’s Scholars had nruh 
progress in this branch. 


Church of Ireland Training College. 

The King’s Scholars, men and women, had carefully written « Notes 
of Lessons.” _ The men went through the work of giving lessons in 
accordance with these notes, very methodically, but were sometimes 
rather slow and heavy m manner. The female students were equally 
careful to follow their “ notes,” and were more animated. Due atten- 
tion was, in general, paid to the pupils, although, occasionally a Kina’s 
beholar permitted himself to be too much absorbed in his hlack-boari 
work. 

Science lessons had been prepared in several instances, and the 
measuring and weighing seemed to interest the pupils a good deal. Of 
f remale Teachers who gave Science Lessons some were usin'* 
scientific terms which they had only recently acquired, and eonse- 
quentlv their lessons lacked the efficiency which only accompanies a 
sound knowledge of a subject on the part of the teacher. 

School Organization continues to receive attention. 


“De La Salle” Training College. 

■ ^ es ^ s # *° which the King’s Scholars of this College were sub- 
jected were similar to those given in the other Training Colleges, and 
a so to those given in preceding years, viz., a prepared and an impromptu 
esson, and a test in organization (i.e., acting as principal or assistant 
in a school). We regret that we are unable to report any improvement 
m ie skill or efficiency with which the test lessons were given. In 
our Keports for 1899 an I 1900 we explained the defects in the methods 
employed in giving lessons, and in the manner and training of the 
1U f. S • ^ . ^ ie mar ks awarded to the students — three only of 

the ’ Senior Division reached 50 per cent. — are lower than those given 
in e other Colleges, and, indeed, lower than those given in this Col- 
lege last year. 

Though there are large and well-taught Practising Schools, yet the 
mgs Scholars showed very little confidence, resource, or practice in 
controlling the pupils or in conducting a school so as to at once teach 
and tram the boys. 
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St. Mary’s College, Belfast. 

This College only opened in September, 1900, so that no King’s 
Scholar had been in attendance for more than one term at the date of 

our examination. 

Practice of Teaching had, on the whole, received careful and success- 
ful attention. The King's Scholars had carefully written notes — 
indeed in some cases the notes were more than sufficient for an ordi- 
nary lesson— and in general the lessons were given clearly and dis- 
tinctly, due attention being paid, not only to blackboard work, but 
also to maintenance of interest in the lessons by the pupils. 

Up to the present “School Organisation” has received only limited 
attention. The Practising Schools, as practising schools, labour under 
disadvantages, but we are confident that in time these will be removed. 
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Report of Messrs. F. Eardley and T. J. Alexander for 1901, 


V.- Report on Examination in the Training Colleges of Queens 
Scholars of First Fear in Practice of Teaching, Knowledge 
of Commissioners’ Rules, and Method of Keeping Scho°.S 
Accounts, by Messrs. F. Eaijdley and T. J. Alexander 
ll.d., Senior Inspectors. 


Practice of 
teaching, &c. 


The subjects of examination conducted by us were Practice f 
teaching, Knowledge of Commissioners’ Rules, and acquaintance with 
the method of keepmg the School Accounts. In the Practice of Teaclii J 
each Scholar was required to give two lessons, one selected from a Ih 
of three subjects which he had previously prepared, with full teachin' 
notes, and another on a subject selected by us, anil for which we allow,,] 
a short time, usually a quarter of an hour for preparation both 
lessons were, on the whole, given fairly well. The chief cause of 
ineffectiveness was the slow and circuitous process by which the subject 
to be elucidated was approached, clear thinking expressed in unam- 
biguous language was absent, and in consequence the attention of tie 
pupil was not sustained to the close of the lesson. 

The blackboard illustrations did not strike us as being well done 
symmetry and neatness not being conspicuous. To this, however, the 
students in Our Lady oi Mercy Training College presented a marked 
exception.— Each student was required to give a written criticism on 
the lesson given by his neighbour ; the criticisms were for the most 
part merely mechanical, according to a prescribed form, and given in set 
phrases, such as “ sympathetic manner,” “profitable to the pupils, Me 
but there were .numerous exceptions in which the language was free’ 
and to the point. 

The knowledge of the prescribed portion of the Commissioners’ 
Knles was, oil the whole, excellent, and the students, with very few 
exceptions, showed a business-like acquaintance with the method of 
keeping the School Accounts— much better than we found on any 
previous occasion. 
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YL— Report upon Reading, Cookery, and Kindergarten in 
the Training Colleges, by Messrs. J. Moran, ll.d., and E. P. 

Dewar, m.a., Senior Inspectors. 

Reading lias received during the past session considerable care and Reading, 
attention, and the style of reading acquired by the King’s students 
was on the whole good. Efforts had been made to secure modulation 
of voice, clearness of articulation, and proper emphasis. It was, how- 
ever, noticeable that some of the students had not devoted sufficient 
time to the practice of reading aloud, and their style was monotonous 
and not pleasing. 

Explanation was on the whole fair, but stress should still be fixed 
on the necessity of explaining words and phrases as briefly as possible, 
and in terms which are explicit and easily understood. 

Pronunciation was fairly good, and was as a rule correct, but 
occasionally the pronunciation of words according to recognised 
authorities was ignored by the students. 

The Cookery Classes have been carefully and successfully conducted, Cookery, 
and the students showed considerable skill and dexterity in the pre- 
paration of the different dishes which were proposed as tests. The 
manipulation of the various ingredients and the management of the 
range were alike creditable and satisfactory. 

The Kindergarten Classes and students merit as satisfactory a report Kindergarten, 
as the classes and students trained in Cookery. 

The students had acquired a good knowledge of the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Commissioners of National Education, and showed also 
au intimate acquaintance with the proper methods of keeping the 
School Account Rooks. 
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Report of Miss Prendergast for 1901, 


VII.— General Report on Industrial Instruction, by Miss 
P REN i> erg A, ST, Directress of Needlework. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to for- 
ward a short report upon the progress of industrial instruction during 
the year ended December 31st, 1901. s 

tolSnt i' aS , been * fu " ??“• a l Kl » b ”»y 0 “, and it has brought changes 
" an<3 developments. One ot the latter has been a difference in ft! 

mode of procedure adopted by my staff of Assistants. When the* 
first entered upon their duties they were in the habite-followm* 
instructions — of visiting, as exactly as possible, every Girls’ School 
in a district before leaving it to proceed to another; this course 
adopted with a view to economy of travelling expenses, was fornd 
likely to he an unpopular and, even, an unfair one. ' To work 
through a whole district in this style of house-toliouse visitation was 
a slow process, and while one fortunate portion of an Assistant's 
province was enjoying her attention for, perhaps, three months tie 
thirteen or fourteen other districts in her charge were discontented!? 
wondering how long they might, have to wait before their turn came 
and—not unreasonably— feeling that their claim to be furnished with 
the knowledge which they required was quite as strong as that 
or their more favoured neighbours. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, a change was made 
m the method of procedure, by which the sendees of each Assistant 
were to bo divided, as fairly as might he, among all the districts of 
her province, she arranging to visit each one in the cornse of the 
year, selecting a centre, and travelling to every girls' school within 
easy leach ot it for the purpose of organisation. The Inspector in 
change, whose local knowledge enables him to give full and accurate 
mfoimataon as to the whereabouts of each school, and its distance 
from centre furnishes a list to the Assistant, who then sends a 
notification Of her approaching visit to every teacher and manager 
and makes her arrangements for the period of her stay. 

—i, “ duration of this is fixed by the number of schools within a 
ladius of about ten miles from the centre selected, which, if it be a 

now to! T° ,mp0rtB " Ce < ™ 11 furnish work for three weeks, or 
upwaids, whereas a small place will be worked out. in ten or twelve 

Conferences. a Conference, as it is called, is held, when teacher? 

stmcti'on 6 TT ^l > l >m 't' LL ni 1 ties of improving their methods of in- 
i i n el v ^ le direction of the Assistant, they draw, on 

to inch pjr cutting out, which can be enlarged 

of their &> , !m 1 ’ c T H ‘ n ^'-iced on a blackboard for the information 
thev an ito" P llpi themselves acting as a class, or draft of one. 
difflenft i,-. t° U ®i mode lessons in the subjects generally found most 
da min o* e f°n stlcceiss ^ xl ily such as 1 buttonholes, sewing on gathers. 

cclWtto fu thus acquire a practical knowledge of the method of 
while the r- ^ Seein § i*/ 1 ’ 0 ™- two s *des — that of the looker-on, 
the num’1 'Gilt is organizing in their own schools, and that of 

are b-en t W U . 6 foll °wmg her directions alt the Conference. They 
ask me ° pi ,, 0p0lU5( 1 , an y difficulties experienced by them, and to 
Assist,rt < ^ U - eStl0 ri S wblcb they desire to have answered, and the 
sneiit in nf ^ lem aP th® help in her power during the lioure 
on erence. A course of subjects for these Conferences has 
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Veen arranged, embracing all the most important points in the 
needlework "programme, and the Assistant goes fully through this 
course when her stay in a centre enables her to give the necessary 
number of meetings. If only two Saturdays be available, she selects 
those portions of the programme which she thinks will prove the most 
useful— and the most required — for elucidation at her Conferences. 

Cutting-out is a subject frequently taken, because teachers, as a rule, 
much need a systematic method for giving instruction in it. 

A large number of schools have been visited and organized during Organization 
the past vear— in all, 755. Of these. Miss Cullen (who was with- £ ' 1 '“„ 1 0 lework 
drawn tom her usual duties for a fortnight- ill order to assist me Kho „f s . 
in tiie marking of specimens executed ait July Examinations) or- 
ganized the work of 157 — a number of them being large Convent 
Schools, which required two, and sometimes three, days devoted to 
each. In a school of from 500 to 1,000 average attendance, the 
distribution of the various standards into different class-rooms obliges 
the bestowal of extra time and pains, if the work of organization 
j 3 1 0 be thoroughly done. The teachers of. say, Fifth Standard, shut 
up, with their own pupils, in their own class-room, cannot 
see or hear the model demonstration lessons which are 
being taught to Standard 4 or Standard 6, above, below, 
or to one side of them; unless the Assistant spends some- 
hours in the 5th Standard room, its mistresses will remain unen- 
lightened as to the best method of teaching the buttonhole, darning, 
and so on, which girls under their charge must learn. Thoroughness 
always saves time in the end — but it usually taken time in the 
beginning. When a model lesson on every point, of importance in 
the programme has been given in a. school, its staff cannot complain 
that they have not received sufficient information to enable them 
to cany out a good system of teaching. 

The "total number of Convent Schools visited by Miss Cullen during 
the year was thirty-nine; of ordinary National Schools, 118 — some 
of the latter were mixed schools, having boys as well as girls in Mixed 
charge of a female teacher. This is an arrangement which — so far as schools, 
needlework is concerned — seldom answers well ; the boy, being a 
restless creature, cannot, with impunity, be permitted to play the 
part of free lance for any length of time; mischief of some sort is 
his natural element, and the natural time for plunging into that 
element is when the back of authority is. for a. moment, turned. 

Then, if he be not inclined to hack his initials in liis desk, or fight 
with a boy neighbour for the possession of a particular seat, lie can 
pull the hair of a little girl and deride her subsequent tears. The 
teacher's precaution against such untoward happenings is — very fre- 
quently — to place the girls at needlework, i.e., put work materials 
into their hands — and leave them to their own devices, while she 
devotes herself, with untrammelled energy, to the more boisterous 
and unmanageable half of her charge. I need hardly say that the 
sewing, knitting, &c., produced by the youth of the gentler sex under 
these circumstances leaves a good deal to be desired. Here and there 
a, be acker of exceptional capacity contrives to fulfil her duty creditably 
in this respect ; but the usual result of the introduction of boys 
beyond infancy in a mistress's school is needlework neglected and 
inferior. 

Miss Hogan visited during the year 177 schools, of which twenty- 
four were Convent, and 153 ordinary. A few of these visits were re-- 
turn ones, to schools organised towards the close of 1900, with a view 
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to noting whether satisfactory improvement had taken place n 
needlework and m most cases a decided advance was obsek-ed M, n 
l le "f satl f “ t01 'y needlework found in schools is the o, t CO mf f 1 
Defective want of knowledge oil the mistress’s part— first of the nm,w t 
« 7 T k and, secondly, of till proper 
In many schools my Assistants report that sufficient time and uto ' 
tion have evidently been bestowed on work which vet cannot t 
described as satisfactory, because of the frequent occmTencTo fL, 
of method wrong ways of doing things, either ignorantlv 
ignorantly permitted by the teacher in charge. There is' often if 
one way of doing a needlework stitch, whiclfis unSyt^S 
as correct, and there is, almost always, a distinctly bit ! 
deliberately decline from this standard of method is to choose’ tt 
downward path. Insistence in Training Colleges upon a m 
"*° ^king among the students, and the adoption of the core S 

tori hfZ !m7 Stud6Jlt who IS foluid to l»ve brought from previous 
tranmig a wrong manner of doing work, would have an HS 
effect upon the work of schools excellent 

S 1 ' 0f JLX TS £ or tf WdI iU Whi0h 1 “ a diversity of 

invariably a best, and thatTe ^ttht 

fiFt? f “ *3 

s been attained, pupils can begin practice with a view to acquiring 

= ar £^^^--=2 

rn»n a ,1 Hogan s reports show thait she found defects of 

method in the gi-eat bulk of the schools organized by her 

visaed dunng the year 260 schools, many of them inked- 
p"elv few iT ones. Convent /schools are com- 

do Zlt l ; “ th ® province of Ulster, and where tier 

do exist but one days visit is paid to them, so that no one of them 

a i tl 7- time thaT M to X 

NorJem dfS Tre °°d M T £ , tte Schools “ thc 

together so that it h ? sma ’ ai ’ d S0lme of these lie very close 

i * day,’ riving a Ink ofT P0 , S31 “ 6 for MisS Lee to *» 
some fourteen L fifT P h ours mstiuction in each. When only 

tive teaching of att “ d , ccllei 

Assistant can still 1 j ^ Hfctle value but- the visit, of an 
mation given 1 as l Lto d h ! lpful to * “stress by useful infer- 
Many of the schools visited l .^^ng a nd general organization, 
in their standard of ! /j ^ dlss i jGe did not rise above middling 
being pa^^t Xliy^^ ^ ^ sank below it 

“Sw"- time^sttdT^drin”!^ are the — <* much loss of 
° rk - work ; the material t t ^ \ ^ teachia S and P""** <rf «dle- 

once fetched them lirnLAI ^ b / ng , Ulem back ' havm = 
odd comers of a nrpee i • i aie thrust here and there, into 

bott.™pem bSZ^I 1 cont T - also - s i ates ’ “py-boefa, »k- 

dusters, and almost ceV+o l lm Pedimcnta of all kinds, including 

meal, at work-hour” and tlZ" duSt ' Tbey a,r6 ku uted out, piece- 
each child with from + , e ga.rme.rLt or sampler is first handed to 

bas taken 'thetroZ b ~ — 

then a needle is found % i owners upon the article: 

neecue is found for eaeh_a thimble (if ^ch a toury be 
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forthcoming), and a piece of thread, and ten minutes have been 
wasted before a stitch has been set. Five minutes more are required 
for taking up; then, if the pernicious half-hour daily has been 
adopted, as it has been in too many schools, just fifteen minutes 
ka\ ; e been, spent at work. 

The adoption of the arrangement which gives an undivided hour to 
needlework on three days of each week — say, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, — thus securing that the inevitable loss of time incurred 
in giving out and taking up materials shall occur three times only, 
instead of five times; and the provision of bags, one for each child, 
in which material, thimble, thread, and needle are safely stored, and 
handed, all at once, to every pupil, making it possible to do in three 
minutes what might otherwise be the work of ten, — these are most 
efficacious means for economising ana making the best of the now 
limited time allotted to needlework, and they are strongly recom- 
mended by Assistants in schools which they organize, if the arrange- 
ments in these schools stand in need of improvement-. 

Miss Glynn organized during the year 161 schools, of which, twenty- 
six were Convent, and 135 ordinary — a few of these were return 
visits. In a considerable number of cases she had to report more 
oi- less unfavourably of the needlework, which she sometimes found 
very much neglected. On the other hand, she, in common with other 
Assistants, was able to give a very favourable description of the 
work found in some of the schools visited. In many parts of Con- 
naught- circumstances are far from favourable, the parents of children 
being very poor, the districts bleak and barren — this may be remem- 
bered when considering drawbacks. At the same time, it may be 
recollected that knowledge, energy, and perseverance can accomplish 
much, even “ in the teeth of clenched antagonisms.” 

My opportunities of examining the work produced at Easter Work of 
Examinations were smaller than ever during the past year, since Easter and 
all four members of my staff assisted in marking the specimens, and, July exami 
in consequence, fewer of them passed through my hands. The nation3, 
weakest points among candidates were, still, the ones usually found 
so darning and cutting-out — both of which left much — very much — 
to be desired. One could not help thinking that- man)* of these 
young people deliberately shirked the practice of “ cutting-out,” 
relying upon " dressmaking ” to- pull them through. As the latter 
subject has now, I am glad to say, been removed from the examina- 
tions programme (in consequence of the abolition of “ dressmaking 
Sa an extra,” and of Alternative Scheme), it will not be passible for 
momtresses t-o neglect this branch so much in future, as the pass in 
cutting-out will depend upon it alone. 

Heels of socks were frequently boo long, producing an unusually 
ue oped instep to the foot, such as would be found superfluous — 
and baggy. — in eight cases out of ten. 

As the work of J uly Examinations (Training Colleges) was marked 
I? I? \ ^ le ass istamce of Miss Cullen only (whose centre is 
- 1 k ^ a muc k better opportunity of observing the progress 
lace by these students. I must own that I was disappointed by 
ne ranty of high marks among them. Of nearly 240 candidates 
ose work was examined by me, only thirteen obtained more than 
-H , Cen J‘ > an ^ kke great bulk fell far, veiy far, below that 
tint ti - • 0lls causes contributed to this result, but I think - 

j 'j e principal were carelessness about darning and cutting-out. 

16 latter point, night-dresses, cub with “ saddle yoke,” were, as 
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usual, almost invariably defective, refusing to meet in front, which 
was narrower than the back, instead of wider. Sometimes the vok» 
was wrongly cut, made in separate pieces, with ugly joins upon' the 
shoulders. The knitting of Col. 2 was often very faulty in fo rm and 
proportion. Few candidates seemed to have any proper idea of how 
to shape the leg of the stocking; as many as ten rows in ordinary 
fingering wool were sometimes left between tile narrowings, with the 
result that the calf, becoming “ fine by degrees, and uu-beautifuilv 
less," did not end until the time had come for “ raising " the lice! 
which it overhung! Heels ware, often, too long, also, producing the 
abnormally high instep before referred to. DeBnite and correct 
methods, uniformly insisted upon, would much raise the standard of 
Training College work. 

Work of I visited, during the course of the year, ninety-one schools, of which 

visited bv sixt y- five liad Industrial departments attached; nine were Convent 
Directress of and seventeen ordinary National Schools. Three Model Schools 
Needlework. were among this number. The general merit of needlework in the 
latter appears to suffer from the entrance into their higher standards 
of pupils whose education has previously been carried on in so-called 
“ private ” or Intermediate Schools, where no industrial training is 
given, and whence girls arrive without an idea of how to handfe a 
needle. I found, in Limerick Model Female National School, some 
candidates for training of this class, whose sewing was very defective 
indeed, while that of senior pupils was satisfactory. Of these twenty- 
seven schools, other' than Industrial departments, I found the work 
good in four cases ; very fair, or fair, in four ; mixed (i.e., partly 
satisfactory, partly careless, or defective) in eight; and poor, or 
bad, in eleven. As, however. I specially looked up various schools 
unfavourably reported upon by my Assistants, I rather put myself 
in the way of these unsatisfactory experiences. 

At the same time, I gained a general impression that the present 
tendency of school needlework is rather towards retrogression than 
advancement — partly owing to the diminution of time given to this 
subject, and partly to the introduction by the new programme of a 
number of subjects, acquaintances glossy-fresh, whose novelty dis- 
tracts the attention of teachers and children alike from their homely 
old friend, the needle, — one can only hope that the introduction of 
collective teaching will help to make up for the lessened time given — 
cruelly lessened in some schools, where teachers, taking advantage 
of the statement in programme which defines three hours weekly as 
the ma-cimum to bo devoted to needlework, have cut down the 
allowance to an hour and a half weekly, which is totally and 
ridiculously inadequate. 

Requisites for As many mistresses appeared to find a great difficulty in making 
teaching. “ demonstration pieces,” to be used in teaching collectively, I ar- 
ranged with two of the Industrial Departments under the Board. 
Cashel and Oughterard Convents, to undertake the production in 
their workrooms of sets of these pieces, charging a fixed reasonable 
rate for them. I corrected, carefully, myself, trial sets of pieces, and 
made sure that the stitches demonstrated by means of these aids 
would be without fault of method, shape, or proportion. The Sisters 
in charge of the work-rooms promised to faithfully follow these 
patterns when supplying the pieces to schools. 

As the work of children often suffers through the inability of 
their mistresses to procure, in the 9hops within their reach, suitable 
materials for tlieir pupils to practise upon, I made arrangements 
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with two large Dublin houses, Messrs. Oleiy, Sackville-street, and 
Messrs. Ainott, Henry-street, to keep and supply to schools, requi- 
sites selected by me — soft, evenly-woven calicoes, graduated in fine- 
ness to suit the various standard's; thread, needles, knitting wool, 
and cotton, web for darning, and so on. 

" With regard to the Industrial Departments, I found their progress, Industrial 
on the whole, satisfactory. Forty, out of the sixty-five, were doing Departments, 
crixxl or very good, work — a few had made decided advance during 
the year upon their former standard of production. Among the 
latter I should like to mention Maicroom, which started crochet 
lace during the winter of 1900-1, and made such progress in the a/rfc 
of working it, that specimens from the school won a prize — and im- 
mediate sale — at the Royal Dublin Society’s Show in the following 
August. The crochet lace made in Tliurles Convent National School 
is of unusually high quality, and the demand for it is so great, 
particularly in France, that the workers are unable to satisfy it. 

Lace is still a most fashionable article of wear, and enough — of satis- 
factory quality — can hardly be produced to meet the requirements 
of buyers ; even Ivinsale Convent Industrial Department, where the 
number of workers employed is very large, averaging over 100, 
during the winter months, finds itself hard pressed in the executing 
of the multitudinous orders poured in upon it. 

The state of fourteen departments was fairly satisfactory. In 
some of these only a moderate amount of advanced work was done ; 
in others, though a good deal was produced, it was not. of high 
quality. Seven departments I found to’ have deteriorated during the 
year-some through permitting the new subjects of the programme 
to encroach very considerably upon the time and attention formerly 
given by senior girls to advanced needlework, some, I really think, 
through relaxation of effort — blit, in two cases, I attribute the falliug- 
off to a decline in the health of the teacher. Four, I found in an 
unsatisfactory condition. 

The plain needlework of the schools to which departments are 
attached, I was sometimes able to examine wholly, sometimes only in 
part, taking the senior standards, as most important. I found it 
good in twenty-five cases, fair in eighteen, mixed in nine — that is, 
some standards showed satisfactory, sometimes really good work, 
while others exhibited defects either in method or execution — or 
else, portions of the sowing, &c., were good, other parts faulty or 
careless. In four schools (two of them belonging to the above- 
mentioned unsatisfactory departments) I found poor or bad work. 

In the remaining schools I could get so few specimens to look over 
(generally because of happening to visit- just, after the holding of 
annual examinations) that I could not form a.n opinion from them 
as to the general character of the pupils productions. 

On the whole, a great deal of useful work has been, and is being, 
done by the Industrial departments, which makes one regret that 
their numbers are bound, henceforward, rather to diminish than 
increase. By the recent regulations of the Commissioners, no new 
grants will, in future, be made, nor will any re-appointment of an 
Industrial teacher be sanctioned where the mistress in charge at the 
present time is, by ill-health, or any other cause, obliged to relinquish 
her post. One Industrial department received a grant — the last 
during the past year; this is Belturbet Convent National School. 

Here the principal industry carried on is crochet lace-making, with 
which pupils were succeeding very well on the occasion of my visit. 

L 
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The clay being extremely wot, and many of the girls l, av |„„ , 
miles to walk in order to attend the school, only sixteen' T'' 
present when I examined the class, of whom eleven were 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Pbendergast, 
Directress of Needlework. 

To the Secretaries. 
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VIII— General Report on Musical Instruction, 1901, by Mr. P. 

Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith I beg to submit my General Report as 
Inspector of Musical Instruction foi tlie year 190!. 

Iu my last report I was able, for the first time, to sound a note full of Music in the 
hope and promise with regard to the prospects of musical education in schools. 

Irish National Schools. In that report I was able to announce that, 
after years of apathy and neglect, the schools were at length beginning 
to waken up and bestir themselves in this subject. The New Pro- 
gramme, which had appeared in the autumn of 1900, had expressly 
stated that the Commissioners were desirous that music should be 
introduced into all their schools as soon as possible. And, in order to 
help the teachers to carry out their wishes in this respect, the com- 
missioners had formed 'a special musical organisation, the earlier 
doings of which I described in my last report. 

That I was justified in the sanguine view I took of the prospects of Great increase 
Music iu Irish schools in my report for 1900, is evident from the ^he 
returns to be found in the Commissioners own report for the same haying music 
year. From the statistics there given it will be seen that the number taught, 
of schools in which Vocal Music was taught hud risen from 1,470 in 
1899 to 3,983 in 1900 — that is, from 17 per cent, of the entire 
number of National Schools ill 1899, to 45 per cent, in 1900. And 
although this latter per-eentage is by no means a very high one, or 
anything to boast of, it is yet considerably in advance of the miserably 
small number (U per cent.) of schools in which _ Music was to be 
found during the sittings of the Manual and Practical Commission in 

1897-8. , _ . 

From these returns it is clear the Commissioners can have V oeal Music m the 
Music generally, and even universally, taught in their schools within a p ®*L inuie; 
very few years, if tliev but persist in demanding it. (n requiring that 
Vocal Music shall form a subject of instruction in all their schools, the 
Commissioners only repeat what is prescribed in the programmes o 
elementary schools throughout the whole civilised world, in t is 
Primary Schools of all the principal countries of Europe, of the United 
States, and of the Colonies, Vocal Music will be found to occupy a 
prominent position. So that in making this an obligatory su ijec o 
instruction in Irish, schools, the Commissioners are doing nothing 
unusual or unprecedented. They are simply following the example 
long since set them by all the leading Primary School authorities else- 

There is, however, little reason to fear that the action of the Com Not objected 
missioners in thus requiring the teaching of Music m all en sc oo s 
will ever be seriously called in question. Managers ot schools, clergy- 
men of all denominations, Inspectors, and such of the geneia pu > ic as 
ever give a thought to educational matters, all cordially approve o 
this new requirement, and only wonder that it was not ong since o 
be found among the Commissioners’ Hules. From the teac mrs lem- 
selves no opposition on this point need be anticipated. 1 ie e. , con- 
sequently, is clear, and, so far, matters are simplified. 

Another element that very much favours the introduction of V ocal Easily Intro- 
Music into all schools, is that it can be taught so readily and so 
cheaply. No expensive apparatus is required, nor is there any mg t 
the teaching of the subject likely to prove a source of constant outlay. 
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Bools, charts, and even modulators can all he dispensed rtt 
there is any difficulty about procuring them. With ' , lf 
ordinary blackboard and some chalk, the competent teacher „ -J “ 
the subject fro,,, beginning to end. There is, Cefore no^ » T ^ 
1 ocal Music should not be found in the very poorest as well 

“ n rte;cW 0l ' H But 0ne thi ” S&nly iR « y “«cessary~thl 

Eftt* 5&T £ wf M«r » 

gramme, is the chief aim and object of the Musical CWnisnhL “ ^ 
by the Commissioners in 1900. The early history of°this or-inhlt^ 
lhave already given at some length in my last' report.' nS the 
past twelve months the novel and interesting experiment „f “fir 
quickly to develop the school music of a nation, begun by the organ® 
t.on in the previous year, has been vigorously continued: Throng 
the year classes for the instruction of Teachers in Vocal MushAiaw 
been in constant operation in various parts of the country Our nlan 

fr ™ fw 1U R 7 n :r e f lmcllan S ed - Every evening of the week 
f oil! 0 to 8 o clock the classes meet at five different centres. To each 
class are summoned all the teachers living within a radius of abut 
aet en miles round the place m which it is held. For fi ve or six week- 
each organiser remains in the one locality-in the daytime working 
the schools, m the evening teaching the teachers. When the Course is 

ew,r ny o,ie ,,ist,ict ’ tl,e org:miser t,eiia, ' ts “ a 'n-^hSz; 

In all, thirty-nine such classes were held during theyeai 1901 The 
fo lowmg are the names of the centres in which they met, together 
uuh those of the organisers who conducted them 

Miss A pflr yard, 8 Classes.— Kilkeel, Bailybay, Custleblavnev 
Ballymoney, fetrabnne, Buncrana, Carndonagh, Moviile ' 

Miss Byrne, 8 Clnuses.-New Ross, Waterford, Carrick-on-Suir 
Dungarvan, Cloglieen, Carlow, Naas, Dunlavin 
Miss Co. clouoh, 8 Classes. — Tnllamore, Roscrea, Birr, Kilkenny 
Longford, Granard, Thurles, Templemore. 

Culim, D oi VIDS ?r N ’ 8 Enniskillen, Clones, Monaghan, Cavan, 

It a l way, feJig'o, Tuani, Atheniy. 

Em,iscor %. Nenagh, Ballina- 

•sloe, bwmford, Clareniorris, Kiltimagh. 

sional^ieil 0 ” to „ tl ‘ e6 . 6 , cla ? s ^, each of my assistants has spent an occi- 
clrtl, . m mg ! t w< ?*“8 "P «>c Music of the schools in 

o).c.- " • ,s Av 1 1 1 10 i 1 application had come for the services of an 

places " ‘ mrdly be necessar I for me to gi'-e a list of such 

loca'ifv nu “ b ® rs . lending eacl. Teacher’s class have varied with the 
S, ; “i y m a f f v 111 stances have they been below an average of 
fio'm- 7(1 * 7° 0t .* llee centl ' es they have amounted to as many as 

. ac . 1 , ers 1U constant attendance. More than half of the 
Coi ; ve l nt Schools. If, however, we omit the nuns and 
ithI inr>li , iesses (^l 10 have been also present in considerable numbers), 
f-iirlv oil 1 ! G ° n ^ 6 ac ^£ teachers who attended the classes, we may 

cjs 7 h ' a “ av ®j' a S e round of 35 teachers to each class. With 
atteur “S 39 classes we have a total of 1,365 teachers 
nst noted m our classes during the year. If to these we add the 400 
iff 1 7fta a funded our Courses in the year 1900, we have a total 
’ d Ihose the nuns and monitresses (say, ten to each 
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class) who have assisted at our lessons in the twenty-five Convent 
schools in which our courses have been held during the two years 
1900-1, and we reach a grand total of over 2,000 persons instructed in 
our Music Classes since the Organisation began its work in the 
Autumn of 1900. 

The same zeal and enthusiasm which were shown by the teachers in 
attending our classes, when first started in 1900, were again displayed 
at every centre where we have been at work during the past year. 

Everywhere the teachers have continued to show the most lively 
interest in our subject, and the utmost eagerness to improve them- 
selves in it. Our short courses, no doubt, favour the maintenance of 
such zeal and enthusiasm. There is not time in them for first fervour 
to grow cold ; interest and excitement, therefore, continue im- 
iliraiinshed to the end. Apart from, this, however, teachers are very 
earnest students. They are intelligent, docile, and keenly anxious to 
improve. Not for an instant have we had reason to complain of any 
one of them. So far, the relations between the organisers and the 
classes have been everywhere of the most friendly character. 

The net results of our music courses must be pronounced on the Net results of 
whole as fairly satisfactory. Short though the courses are, the tlie Classes, 
organisers yet find time in them to run the classes through a complete 
elementary course of Tonic Sol-fa, a little Stall' Notation, and quite a 
considerable number of school songs. At the examination which I 
myself hold at the end of each course, I almost invariably find the 
classes collectively able to sing well from my pointing on the modulator 
passages, including transition, minor mode phrases, and chromatic 
tones, and able also to sol-fa readily from my pointing on a blank 
staff. In all the classes the organisers take particular care to teach 
a fairly large number of songs suitable for school use. In the best 
classes these are sung for me in two-part harmony, in the others, they 
are given in simple unison, tunefully and correctly, and always with 
great heartiness. In the individual examination, modulator, time, and 
song-singing tests are generally creditably gone through, but the sight 
test, even though of a very elementary kind, is but rarely successfully 
attempted. Taken all round the classes at the end of their courses are 
fairly good elementary classes, but no more. Roughly speaking, I 
should say, that about one-fourth of those attending each class will be 
found to be decidedly good, one-fourth decidedly weak, the others fair. 

Important as is the work accomplished by the organisers in thus Work of the 
teaching the teachers in the evening classes, it may be doubted if it is organisers in 
not excelled by what they do in the schools. Every day each organiser 1 16 aC 00 3 * 
visits some three or four schools. In all places where singing has not 
been introduced previous to our visits, we forthwith start it, taking the 
classes ourselves, aud teaching them in the presence of the teachers. 

This part of our work has effected a considerable amount of good, and 
has been keenly appreciated by the teachers, who have everywhere 
shown themselves most grateful for our visits. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of these visits of the organisers to 
the schools. In hundreds of instances, during the past year, the 
organisers, at the end of the course, have teen able to leave flourishing 
singing classes after them in localities, where, previous to their coming, 
music had been unknown. 

From what I have just said, it is evident that while the organiser Organizers 
remains in a particular district, school music flourishes apace. An revisit old 
expert teacher working zealously by night and by day amongst teachers cen 
and children cannot fail greatly to improve matters But what happens 
when the organiser is gone 1 Does the interest of the teachers in the 
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subject continue, or does it collapse ? And even if interest in the 
subject is still maintained, are the teachers really able to teach it now 
that they are left unaided ? These were questions 1 often put to myself 
and to which I greatly desired some definite answer could he <nven' 
Accordingly at the end of the year, I sent my assistants to revisitsome 
old centres, beginning with those organised in the previous year (19001 
and requested them formally to report how the work originally started 
by them was being continued. The following is a summary of their 
reports ; — 


— 

No. of 
Schools 
visited. 

No. of 
Schools in 
which 
Singing is 
taught. 

No. of 
Sohools in 
which 
Singing is 
nottangbt. 

MTSS APPLEY ARD— Three centres reviBited : 
Newry, Kilkeel, Ballybay, 

78 

78 


Miss Byrne — F ive centres revisited : 

Ballinrobe, Cahir, New Rosa, Clogheen, Waterford, 

97 

87 

10 

Miss Colclouqh— F ive centres revisited : 

Clonmel, Tullamore, Roscrea, Birr, Kilkenny, ... 

102 

87 

15 

Mr. Davidson — F our centres revisited : 

C'lonegal, Tipperary, Enniskillen, Monaghan, 

. 150 

125 

25 

MR. Robinson — T hree coni res revisited : 
Wexford, Enniscorthy, Nenagh, ... 

81 

78 

3 


508 

455 

53 


Continuance From these returns it will be seen that in twenty districts revisited 
of work begun a twelvemonth after they had been organised, Vocal Music was found 


by the 
organizers. 


The Training 
College 
Examina- 
tions, 


to be taught in 455 out of 508 schools, that is just 90 per cent, of the 
entire number visited. In those schools where no singing was found, 
the cause was due to the inability of the teachers to teach the subject. 

From all I have said it will, I think, be admitted that the work 
accomplished by the Musical Organisation, so far, has justified its 
existence. Our classes have occasioned no trouble, and but comparatively 
little expense, while they have led to a great and immediate development 
of the teaching of the subject everywhere they have been held. Our 
plan of working, at the same time, lias in no way interfered with the 
school routine. The subject, itself, is popular with all classes, with 
managers and inspectors, with teachers and children, and with the 
parents of children. Music appeals to all aud attracts all. It is besides 
a subject of no particular expense in the schoolroom, and one decidedly 
easy both to teach and to learn. In no other item of the Board's Pro- 
gramme are results so quickly shown as in the teaching of Vocal Music. 
For these reasons, therefore, Music should soon be found in every school 
in the land. Two causes alone can exclude it, namely, the indifference 
or the incompetency of the teacher. And both these causes will very 
soon disappear if it is once seen that the Commissioners are really in 
earnest and determined about the matter, and will stand no trifling in 
connection with it, but will insist, in the interests of the children of 
the country, that the subject shall be everywhere taught in the schools, 
or know the reason why it is not taught. 

Turning now from the work of the organisation to that of the 
Training Colleges, I have to report that I held the usual practical 
examinations in all the Colleges during the months of May and June, 
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The Colleges now number eiglit all told, four for male, and four for 
female Ring’s Scholars — an addition of one to the seven previously 
existin'' having been made in the new College which was opened in 
Belfast- since the last examination. 

The great interest now everywhere taken in School Music, showed 
itself in the substantial increase in the number of King’s Scholars, who 
this rear presented themselves for examination in the subject. These 
amounted in all to 068, of whom 3dS were male, and 340 female King’s 
Scholars. They were distributed amongst the Colleges as follows : — 


Male Kino’s Scholars. 

FEMALE KING’S SCHOLARS. 

— 

Col. 3. 

Col. 2. 

— 

Ool 3. 

Col. 2. 

Si. Patrick’s, ... 

| 97 

G1 j 

Marlborough-street, ... j 

80 

39 

Marlhorouj'h-street, ... 

j 55 

32 j 

Church of Ireland, 

i 3 ‘ 

41 

De hi Salle 

53 ! 

- 1 

Our Lady of Merc-v. ... 

54 


Church of Ireland, 

17 

13 

St. Mary’s, Belfast, 

18 

71 


! 222 

| 100 


186 

151 


It will be seen from the above that in two of the Colleges no students 
were presented for examination in Col. This was because, heretofore, 
Music has been an optional subject with King’s Scholars in their first 
rear In future there will be no such option about the subject. E\ eiy- 
Ulv will be obliged to take it, senior and junior, singer and 
non-sinner. Again, last year, hi some of the Colleges, the Principals 
determined, almost, I believe, at the end of the session, that every 
student going out should be examined in Music, inasmuch as it was now 
expected that every teacher should be competent to teach it in school. 
The result was tliat in one or two of the Colleges quite a number of 
candidates wholly unprepared in the subject, came up for examination. 
And while this was done ill some of the Colleges, the others adhered to 
the old practice of sending up for the examination only those students 
who were prepared for it. There was consequently a great lack ot 
uniformity about the conditions of the Vocal Music examinations in the 
Training Colleges last year. This, however, cannot again occur, it is 
now understood that, in future, every King’s Scholar will be examined 
ill Vocal Music, both at the end of liis first and of his second year. 

The following are the returns of the examinations in Instrumental 
Music which I held in the different Colleges : — 


Male king’s Scholars. 

Female King’s Scholars. 

_ 

, a ! 

! H 

W3 ! 

a i 

o 

c 

I 

o 

— 

, S 

Ko 

B 

Piano. 

d 

S 

O 

St. Patrick’s, 

32 j 



Marlborough-street. 

GO 

10 

- 

Marlborough-street, 

9 ; 

i ; 

- 

Church of Ireland, 

4G 

24 

8 

De La Salle, 

10 

— 

— 

Our Lady of Mercy, j 

50 

6 ' 

4 

Church of Ireland, 

4 

i 

2 

St. Mary’s, Belfast, 

12 1 

3 



55 

2 

| 

2 


168 

42 

12 


Music in 
future an 
obligatory 
subject. 


Instrumental 

Music 

Returns. 
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Report of Mr. Goodman for 1901. 

Prom all these returns it will be seen that a considerable, amount 
a tenhon is given m the Training Colleges to the study and p“ ac “‘ 
Music, both vocal and instrumental. Hitherto, however, the (&£? 
have been handicapped in this, that the great majority of the stud 1 
came up for training wholly unacquainted with the subject. This trill 
no longer be the case, to anything like the same extent. All candid 
foi a full training course will in future be examined in Vocal Mud' 
entrance. Such an examination must necessarily result in imnmvM 
materml coming into the Colleges. And of students fairly f! ffii lj!' 

tl ’ e i sulj f ct a j euti-ance, it ought not to be difficult to make hi 
efficient teachers during the two years’ course. Music at length), ! 
found its proper place in the school programme. It is to be treated « 
as an ordinary subject of instruction. It is to be taught in even- 
school, and every teacher will be expected to know it. ° The future 
prospects of the subject, therefore, are full of promise. They will he 
realised if we can but obtain good and efficient teachers. ' On the 
efficiency of the teachers all depends. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

P. Goodman. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Marlborougk-street, 
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IX.— General Report of Miss Fitzgerald, Head Organizer of 
Cookery and Laundry. 


Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your instructions, I beg to furnish 
the following Report of Cookery and Laundry work for year ended 
31st December, 1901 : — 

During the year I visited several localities to organize 1 classes for Arrange- 
training of Teachers, or visit centres where such classes were in mentw for 
operation. Most suitable accommodation was chiefly found in Con- c us3Ca ' 
vent Schools, where every convenience was offered for the use and 
benefit of the Teachers. Classes were held in 60 centres, at which ° 

806 Teachers received instruction. 

From January till May a staff of twelve sub-organizers was con- Staff of Sub- 
stantly employed, giving Teachers theoretical and practical instruc- Organizers, 
tions in plain cookery and laundry. By August 1st this staff was 
reduced to eight. One, owing to illness, resigned her place, and 
three were appointed to other duties. 

In order that Teachers should have an opportunity of attending Arratige- 
lectures, etc., without being absent from their ordinary school ments for 
duties, it was necessary that instructions should be given after occupation o 
school hours, consequently classes were held from 4 to 8 every even- or g an j zer s. 
ing save Saturdays. In addition to this the sub-organizers were 
occupied for one hour every forenoon giving instructions in schools 
for the benefit of Teachers. 

The demonstrations which took place in the evening lasted from Nature of 
one hour and a half to two hours, and were followed by practice work, 
lessons, when pupils worked in groups of two or four under the 
supervision of the Instructress. The efforts of the sub-organizers 
were chiefly devoted to imparting a useful and practical knowledge 
of the principles of plain cooking and laundry ; general informa- 
tion was given in the elements of hygiene, housewifery, etc., and 
particular attention was paid to the absolute necessity of cleanli- 
ness, order, and economy. 

Cooking in large quantities often leads to waste and a difficulty 
in disposing of the food, therefore the smallest amount of materials 
were used, and most successful lessons were given and practised 
without incurring much expense. The sale of dishes at the end 
of the lessons considerably reduced the expenditure. 

Following shows work done in 1902 : — 


Number of 
Sub- 

Organizer 8 . 1 

Number 

of 

Centres. 

Lessons 

given. 

Teachers 

in- 

structed. 

Expenditure. 

— 

8 to 12 

60 

1,800 

806 

.£399 8 

4 

Fuel, materials, &c. 





106 16 

1 

Received. 





£292 12 

3 

Actual expenditure. 
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Sub-orgauizer 

visiting 

school. 


The very important duty of visiting schools • 

character and efficiency of work done by Teachers hasnoW?!, 119 
commenced, save in schools in the immediate neighbomhL t 


each centre. Tins work was unavoidably postponed as 
meet, the additional expenditure for car hire etc ‘ d t0 
available. ’ £ ’ were “ot 


Teachers. 


Of the 806 Teachers who received instructions 531 were 
L anchors, loo mud. cannot be said of the regular and Dul w , i 
manner m which these Teachers attended the lectures, though ™ 
travelling expenses were allowed, they rarely, even through t 
dark winter evenings, absented themselves from the lessons- „ 
the contrary, they availed of every opportunity of benefiting bv 
the instructions. As a result of the teaching, cookery has been 
introduced into many schools, and would have been started in main? 
more were it not, for want of funds to provide the necessai-'v 
apparatus. 

SI Some Managers kindly supplied all that was required for the 
J pnruvu , ^c. C ] asses m other cases the Manager and Teacher conjointly pro- 
vided utensils and materials, and in more thau one instance the 
Teachers, at their own expense, provided utensils, fuel, and 
materials. Children, as a rule, willingly bring ingredients, and in 
one instance, where theoretical instructions only were given by the 
Teacher, the parents of children who attended the school' sub- 
scribed the required amount to defray the expenses of practical 
teaching. 

S“ook to 1 vistccl . sevcva ! sc,1<wls during the year, and found in many 

cases the instructions given were of a- most useful and practical 
nature; but in some cases Teachers adopted a very injurious 
method of conducting the classes. Arrangements were made by 
which senior girls took part in cookery only, leaving undone all 
scullery work, about tho most important part of each lesson. This 
course was adopted so that children of the second and third stan- 
dards should have an opportunity of meeting the requirements set 
forth in the New Programme. It is needless to remark that classes 
conducted on such lines would do more harm than good; they 
would undoubtedly tend to increase habits of disorder and want of 
cleanliness. Each class should clean all utensils used at the lesson, 
and leave the kitchen in perfect order. Too many dishes are 
crowded into one lesson, and little time is left for scullery work. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Mary Fitzgerald. 
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X— General Report by Mr. W. M. Heller, Head Organizer 
of Elementary Science and Object Lessons. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to enclose herewith my report for the work for Extension oE 
tie year 1903. My last report being written when the next year, ' voric - 
1S01, was well advanced, covered also a considerable period of the 
w»,rk of the year 1901. I shall not, therefore, deal in detail with the 
operations of the early part of the year now under consideration. The 
.?eneral conclusions that I ventured to draw in my last report have 
been amply confirmed by another year’s working. During the year 
1901, Courses of Instruction were arranged in a considerable number 
of new centres, including Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Coleraine, 

Waterford, Wexford, Cork, and Killamey. An attempt was also 
made to start in Limerick and Galway, but, owing to the difficulties 
experienced in finding suitable accommodation for the work, I was 
unable to establish centres in these towns. It is hoped, however, that 
these difficulties may be overcome, and that during the ensuing year 
these two important centres will be dealt with. My staff remains the 
same as at the time of writing my last report, and has now become, 
owing to the considerable experience that has been gained, thoroughly 
efficient and able to deal with its work in a wholly satisfactory manner. 

I append a tabulated statement of the classes that have been held, and 
the more important particulars relating to each class. 

i. . i ■ - Summary of 

Number Men or year’s work. 

Date, Centre. Nature of Course. Organiser. or Women 

Teachers. 

1901. I 


February. 

Dublin, . 

Day Course, 

(Full). 

Head Organiser 

41 1 

Men. 

and Mr. Ingold. ; 


do. 

FtU-ilar. 1 

do 

Evening, 

Parti., 

Mr. Ingold, . 

42 

Do., . ' 

Belfast, . . j 

Day Course. 

(Full), 1 

Head Organiser, 

39 

do. 

Do.. . 1 

do., . 

Evening, 

Part I., 

do., . . j 

3« 

do. 

Do.. . | 

do 

do., 

do, : 

do., 

3G 

do. 

May-June,' 

Cork. 

Day Course, 

(Full), 

do., 

35 

do. 

Do.. . | 

Belfast, . 

do., 

do., 

Mr. Ingold, 

30 

do. 

Do. .1 

dr. j 

Evening, 

Part I., 

do., 

41 

do. 

May-July, 

Dublin. . 

do., 

do,. 

Mr. Thompson, 

27 

do. 

July, . 

Belfast, . 

Day Course, 

Part I.. 

Mr. Ingold and 

12 1 

Mixed. 



Mr. Hamilton. 


do. 

Do., . 

Cork, 

do., 

do.. 

Miss Maguire, . 

12 

A.U£’OSt, . 

Belfast, . 

do,. 

do., 

Mr. Hamilton, . 

34 

do. 

Do., . 

Cork, . . . 

do.. 

do., 

Mr. Thompson, 

33 

do. 

Do., . 

Waterford, . 

do.. 

do , 

Miss Maguire, . 

21 

Women. 

Do., . 

Killarney, 

do., 

do., 

Mr. Ingold, 

29 

Men. 

Do., . 

do 

do., 

do., 

do., 

27 

Women. 

June, Oct., 
Mar. 

Londonderry, 

Saturday, Full Course 

Mr. Foi grave, . 

37 

Mixed. 

Do., . 

do., . 

Evening, 

do., 

do.. . • 

17 

do. 

Do.. 

do 

do., 

do., 

do., 

17 

do. 

Nov. -Mar. 

do., . 

Evening, 

Part I., 

do., 

20 

i do. 

Do., . 

Coleraine, . 

do.. 

do., 

do-, 

27 

] do. 

Da, 

do 

do., 

do., 

do., 

22 

| do. 

1901-2. 
Nov. -Mar 

Coleraine, : . 

Saturday, 

Part I., 

Mr. Hamilton, 

49 

! Mixed. 

Cot-Mar., 

i Belfast, . 

Evening, 

Part II. 

do., 

37 

j Men- 

Do., 

| do., . 

do., 

do., 

do., 

1 

24 

' do. 

I 
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Difficulties of 
the organiza- 
tion. 


The work of 
the teachers 
in the classes. 


1901 - 2 . 

Oct.-Mar 

Do., 

Do., 

Oct.-Fab 

Do., 

Do., 

Do,, 

Nov.-Fe 

Do., 

Do., 

Nov.-Mar 

Do., 

Nov.-Dee 
Nov.-Fe 
Jan -Feb 
Do, 

Feb.-May 

Do., 

Do., . 
Jan.-Mor 
Oct. -Mar 
Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Dec.. 


Jan.-Mar., 


Centre. 


Nature of Course. 


Belfast, . 
do., . 
do., . 

Cork, 
do., . 
do., . 
do., . 

Cork (Mercy), 
do. (Charity), 
do. 'Presenta- 
tion). 
Waterford, . 

do., . 
Wexford. 

do., , , 

Wexford (Mercy), 
do (St, John of 
God). 
New Boss, 
do., . 
do., . 

Galway, 

Dublin, . 
do., . 
do., . 
do., . 
do.. . 

do., (Genree’s 
Hill). 


Tullamore, 


Evening, 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do., 

do., 

do., 

Convent, 

do., 

do., 

Evening, 

Saturday, 

Evening, 

Saturday, 

Convent, 

do,, 

E\ ening, 
do., 
do., 
do.,, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Saturday, 

Convent, 


Part XL, 
Part I., 
do., 
do,, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do , 
do., 
do., 
do,, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Part II., 
do., 

Part I., 
do., 
do,, 

Part I„ 


Convent, Part I., 


Organiser. 


Mr. Hamilton, 
do., 
do., 

Mr. Thompson, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Miss Magui 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Mr. Connell, 

Mr. Ingold, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 


Number 

iTeaohers.) 


Men or 

Women. 


Men. 

do. 

Women. 

Men. 

do. 

Women 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Men. 

do. 

Women. 

Mixed. 

Women. 

do. 

Mixed. 

do. 

do. 

Men. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Women. 

Mixed. 


The difficulties of organising training classes for teachers in this 
8u ject are greater than those encountered by organisers in other 
branches, mainly owing to the facts that (a) every two teachers 
attending the course of instruction mast be provided with a full school 
equipment of apparatus, and ( b ) that the nature of the work is more 
exacting t-ian that of most subjects, and necessitates teachers spending 
considerable time at home upon the reports of the work they have 
accomplished in the classes. The organiser is thus' tied down by his 
equipment to one centre, and, as in the majority of cases, classes must 
e leld in the evening, it is only possible to summon teachers attending 
such classes twice a week. If teachers were summoned for every 
evening in the week, it would be impossible for them to keep the 
written report of their work up to date, and they would, therefore, 
come to the next class unprepared for the work which had to be under- 
^ j above table shows the total number of teachers who have 
attended courses of instruction, but they have not all received the 
same number of hours of instruction. A certain number have been 
through the full training course, but the greater majority have, up to 
the present, only accomplished what is known as Paft I. of the course, 
representing about two years’ work in a National School. 

a 1S /!^ great pleasure that I have to report that the attendance and 
wor of the teachers at these classes have been in every way eminently 
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satisfactory. The examinations held at the end of the courses of instruc- 
tion have shown, in the great majority of cases, the teachers have ob- 
tained a real grasp of the subject and of the methods of teaching it. 

The notebooks produced by the teachers have in many cases reached a 
very high standard, and in almost all cases have been satisfactory. 

Outside the larger centres of population it has been found to he im- 
possible to hold separate classes for men and women, so that the 
majority of the classes have been mixed classes. Two slightly different Courses of 
courses of instruction are in use — the one used in classes for male instruction, 
teachers only is somewhat more complete than that used in the mixed 
classes the men have received a somewhat better preliminary training 
in arithmetic, mathematics, and science than the women, and they get 
through the work of the classes more quickly than the latter. The 
method of instruction in elementary science which has been adopted in 
the classes, is a type that should be pursued in any science or object 
lesson, and the training classes are, therefore, as much a preparation 
for the teaching of object lessons as they are for the teaching of 
elementary science. Specific reference, however, is continually made 
in the classes as to the teaching of object lessons, and organisers 
frequently give suggestions as to the treatment of definite subjects. 

The number of teachers attending one of these classes has to be 
strictly limited to thirty, if the organiser is to be able to give the 
individual attention to teachers which is demanded by this kind of 
instruction. 

At the present time we have six laboratory equipments available for Number of 
these classes, and they are attached to the sub-organisers’ centres — equipments. 
Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Galway, Cork, and Waterford. Owing 
to the reasons which are above mentioned, it would be desirable to 
place two laboratory equipments at the disposal of each .sub-organiser, 
so that he will be able to give instruction in two different centres in 
the same week. There is sufficient apparatus in the Waterford equip- 
ment to provide a sub-centre equipment for this district ; a special 
subcentre equipment has already been provided for the Londonderry 
centre, and is at the present time located in Coleraine. It will be 
necessary at an early date to provide special sub-centre equipments 
also for Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, and thus enable the organisers in 
these districts to conduct evening classes in, at least, two centres 
during the same week. 

There are a number of comparatively large schools, possessing one or Nature of 
more teachers, situated in the districts that organisers will be unable to future c asses * 
reach for some years These are the schools in which systematic 
elementary science should be first introduced, and the only way of 
giving these teachers a course of training at an early date is by 
summoning them to day courses of instruction in three chief centres — 

Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. Such courses should be held as frequently 
as possible in these centres. In most cases the organisers’ equipment 
is stored in the Model School of the district, and it is desirable that, 
wherever possible, the Model School should be the organisers’ head- 
quarters to which the equipment is returned after being employed in 
the sub-centre. The day courses referred to above are, of necessity, 
more expensive than the classes held in local sub-centres, as personal 
allowance of three shillings per head per night is paid to teachers 
attending such courses, and the expenses paid for full day courses of 
instruction is usually between <£6 and £7 per teacher. The efficiency, 
however, ef the training in these day courses is greater than that 
obtained by evening instruction, such teachers, being free from the 
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Operations 
limiter! by 
lack of funds 


Work in 
schools. 


Circu/ar on 
object lessons 


Method of 
instruction ii 
echools. 


Object 

lessons. 


Report of dir. W. M % tidier for 190ii 

cares and worries of their schools, can give their undivided attentioi 
the work of the training classes. Such courses, also, would enable thi° 
particular branch of the New Programme to be spread more "enmllr 
and uniformly over the country. * * 

It is much to lie regretted that the Treasury has only been able to 
place sufficient funds at my disposal to keep my small staff occupied at 
' these training classes during a portion of the present financial year 
There is, however, an overwhelming amount of other exceeding 
important work, such as visiting and teaching in schools, to occupy 
them when the funds available for the payment of teacher’s traveling 
expenses have been exhausted. 8 

I am glad to be able to report that considerable progress 
has been made with the subject in the National Schools them 
selves. A number of schools have equipped themselves with simple 
laboratories and apparatus, and excellent work has been done in 
all schools where the free grant of apparatus has been received. A 
satisfactory start has been made, and the trained teachers who an 
at present unprovided with apparatus are giving object lessons «.f :i 
scientific and satisfactory character. A much higher standard of 
object lesson teaching is perceptible in those districts in which counts 
of instruction are being given, but in districts that the organisers bare 
been unable to touch, I regret to say the object lesson seldom rises 
above a very moderate standard. The circular on the object lessons 
’ issued by the Commissioners in 1901 has hatl a most important effect 
in explaining to the teachers, more fully than did the original pro- 
gramme, the aims and ideals to be achieved by such instruction. Tim 
suggestions as to suitable object lessons mentioned iu this circular hive 
been, I believe, of very great assistance to many teachers. 

The method of the New Programme, and especially of the science and 
object lesson section of it, is essentially different to the methods brought 
about by the results system, that teachers who have been so long work- 
ing under the latter system find great difficulty at first in adapting them- 
selves to the methods asked for in the New Programme. One cannot fail 
to be struck by the great difficulty one experiences in schools in getting 
the various classes to respond to the method of treatment which is 
necessary in science teaching or object lessons. An attitude of miud 
seems to have been created in the pupils that makes them almost 
resent being asked to think out the answer to a question themselves. 
They are so used to receiving all their information from the teacher 
that it is very difficult, indeed, to get them to acquire for themselves 
the most ordinary and obvious information. It is significant that it is 
far easier to give an object lesson in the lower standards than to give 
identically the same lessons in the upper standards of the school. ilj 
own experience of teaching in Irish schools has been invariably that in 
the same school one gets more intelligence tmd mental activity in . the 
first and second standards than one does in the fifth and sixth 
standards. It is thus seen that scientific instruction necessitates a 
change in the attitude of mind both of the teacher and the scholar, arid 
until this change has taken place in both, the best effects of scientific 
instruction cannot be produced. As, for some time to come, in the 
great majority of schools, elementary science teaching must be given in 
the form of object lessons, it is most important that the teachers shall 
prepare a well considered and well arranged scheme of work before the 
actual instruction is commenced. It is of the greatest importance that 
the different object lessons given should bear some relation to one 
another, and that the use shall be made both of the information and of 
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the training which has been acquired by previous lessons. In the 
reports which organisers have been instructed to make on the teaching 
of this subject in schools they visit, a complete syllabus of the work for 
the year in elementary science and object lessons is askecl for. Many 
excellent schemes of lessons have been prepared by teachers, .and the 
hasty and ill-prepared lesson is now not so frequently met with as it 
was at first. It is most important to insist that a carefully written Importance 
account of every lesson should be produced by the children, and in of written 
these notes an endeavour should be made to reach a fairly high work ‘ 
standard of composition, handwriting, drawing, and style ; but, in 
addition to all these, the notes must, at the same time, show the in- 
dividuality of the pupil, and must not be a transcription of the 
teacher’s composition. Where good original notes of this description 
are obtained, it would have a most important aud f ir- reaching effect on 
the whole work of the school. In some schools the effect of the results 
astern is still seen in the fact that good object lessons are repeated 
again and again until the scholars know them by heart. It is hardly 
necessary to say that when once the lesson has been given, its chief 
educational value is past, and therefore the dangerous tendency to 
repeat a few lessons over and over again requires to be checked. 

After the teachers have been through a course of training, frequent 
visits to the schools by the sub-organisers are very desirable. A 
training course, at the best, can only indicate the lines on which the 
instruction should be given, aud convey to the teachers a few hints 
that past experience have shown to be valuable. It is impossible in 
such classes to teach teachers how to teach science. The art, as in. 
every other subject of instruction, can only be acquired by the teacher’s 
own efforts and experience. 

The time that the organiser must spend in preparing the laboratory Organizers’ 
for the practical work of a class of thirty teachers is considerable, and, ^ools! 
in addition to this, the notebooks containing the written reports of the 
work must be examined carefully and marked. The organiser, there- 
fore, who is conducting an evening class, has practically no time on 
the same day to visit schools nuless they are situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the centre. 

The prograimne of instruction lias undergone no change since the School Pro- 
programme was introduced, there being still four alternative courses gramme, 
detailed in the programme. However, few schools are dealing with 
any other subject than Course I., as teachers have readily recognised 
that this course is a necessary preliminary to any specific science sub- 
ject. I am not at all convinced that the division into standards is the best 
arrangement for this subject, but am of opinion that a division of the 
alternative Science schemes into three, or, perhaps, four stages, .would 
meet the conditions of the great majority of schools more conveniently. 

The present arrangement is not, and never can be, adhered to in the 

vast majority of the Irish schools. It has been suggested from time to 

time that a programme for small schools should be issued, but I think 

the arrangements of such programme can be safely left to the teachers 

themselves in this subject. There are a considerable number of ini- Higher grade 

portant schools of almost an Intermediate type at which many of the pupils 80 °° 8, 

remain until the age of sixteen year's, or even later, the older pupils will, 

in the course of time, have accomplished the work of any one of the 

alternative courses, perhaps two years before leaving the school. It will, 

therefore, be most important to provide some continuation work for 

&ueh pupils in the form of more specific and technical instruction. 

Every week shows more and more clearly the impossibility of dealing 
witb. the necessities of the situation with my present staff, and I would 
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again urge the desirability of materially increasing the staff at the 
earliest possible moment, ancl to make financial provision to enable them 
to carry out tlieir work effectively. At present we have only been able 
to deal with comparatively small areas, and it is obvious, without con- 
siderably increasing the staff, it would be impossible to deal with the 
problem in an adequate manner. 

Though at the time of writing some 1,200 teachers have received 
instruction, only a small number of these have been through a complete 
course of thirty lessons, and it would be most desirable, a few years 
hence, to take the majority of these teachers over the course again. To 
introduce the subject and the method of teaching it at all generally, seven 
more sub-organisers, duly qualified to immediately commence the work 
both of conducting classes and of visiting schools, should be appointed 
at the earliest possible date. My proposal would be, to attach one sub- 
organiser to every two inspection circuits, the geographical arrangement 
of this work would be then chiefly determined by the advice of the 
senior inspectors of these circuits, who would then be able to decide 
which would he the most urgent and important centres in which in- 
struction should be given, and also to notify to the sub-organiser the 
individual schools which required the most help. 

Training The whole of the seven training colleges have made a satisfactory 

colleges. provision for teaching the subject to King’s scholars, and a most 

promising start has been made. It is hoped that the Professors in the 
training colleges will use every effort to impress upon the students in 
training the purpose of instruction in elementary science, as this is at 
once the most important and most difficult fact the young teacher 
has to master. If the teacher does not keep the aims of his work 
continually before him his instruction is liable to run off the right lines. 
Courses for Considerable portion of my time has been spent during the past year 
inspectors. i n carrying out the Board’s Order, that the inspection staff should have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the methods of instruction 
in the programme. Three groups of twelve inspectors have been 
through a five weeks’ course with me in Dublin, and I believe the 
opportunity has been appreciated by them. 

Equipment Some three hundred free equipment grants of apparatus has been 
grants to made to those schools, the teachers of which are considered competent 

schools. to use them, the test of competency has been either a satisfactory 

accomplishment of the work of an organiser’s class, or of external qualifi- 
cations, showing the teacher was familiar with the accurate use of the 
apparatus. 

The reception of the subject by the teachers has been in every way 
satisfactory, and there can be little doubt that the great majority of 
them are convinced of its great value as an educational weapon for 
intellectual training in the primary school, and as an essential foundation 
on which to build further technical instruction. 

In conclusion, I wish to tender my best thanks to every member of 
my staff for the very hard work they have accomplished during the 
year, and for the loyalty and cheerfulness with which they have carried 
out my suggestions; and, further, my thanks are due to many inspectors 
for the great assistance they have given on many occasions in connection 
with the local classes. 

I beg to remain ...j. 

Your obedient servant, , tL :^ r 

W. Mayhowb Hellsb. 

To the Commissioners of , 

National Education, Ireland. - ^ ■ im- 
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XT . — General Report of Mr. A. W. Bevis, Head Organizer of 
Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing. 

Gentlemen — 

In submitting the report of the work accomplished during the year 
in Manual Training, I desire briefly to state the object and educational 
value of the system adopted and to specify the different stages of pro- 
gress for the various classes. 

I do this as the principles underlying Manual Training are not, I be- 
lieve, generally understood. 

The primary objects of the training, are Firstly— To train the object* of 

children to discover for themselves, to find out a way to overcome the manual 
many difficulties met with in practical work, to know the right way to training, 
search, and when a discovery is made how to turn it to good account. 

This training, however elementary, cannot be successfully gained un- 
less there is actual work to be done, and difficulties to be overcome, 
within the capacity of the children. For this purpose it is essential 
that some suitable material be given to the class to work with. The 
mistakes made will teach the children more than any theory can do the 
absolute need for right methods and careful observation. Every one 
knows how easy the accomplishment of an exercise looks in the hands of 
a skilful workman. It is because he knows the right order and method 
in which to set to work, the difficulties likely to be met with, and so 
carefully battles with them or avoids them. He also knows from ex- 
perience the difficult points that need special care and attention. These 
are lessons that can only be learned by practical work aided by intelli- 
gent observation. It is for this reason we give the children some actual 
work to do, it matters little what the work may be, whether it is mere ex- 
ercises of no intrinsic value, or models, so long as the work to be done is 
within the capabilities of the children. The lesson to be taught in each 
is the same, i.e., the absolute need of discovering the right order 
and method of procedure, and watchfulness against unforseen diffi- 
culties and accidents. 

The second object sought in Manual Training is that of accuracy. 

There are many kinds of accuracy needed in all practical work, and the 
neglect of any of them must result in failure. 

(a.) Accuracy in drawing conclusions from data discovered. The 
fallacy of assumptions, or guessing, for which there is little or no 
foundation, is clearly proved in experimental work. Teachers should 
be careful not to ask questions of children in such a way as to encour- 
age guessing, nothing is so detrimental to a child’s training to accuracy 
as the habit of guessing or “ jumping at conclusions.” 

(6.) Accuracy in setting forth in simple language what really takes 
place when performing or observing the performance of an experiment. 

Children get so accustomed to describing something not actually before 
them, that when asked to describe the actual facts observed they draw 
upon their imagination or knowledge of what they think ought to take 
place, and frequently neglect to relate many important facts. 

(c.) Accuracy in following drawings and minutely and clearly setting 
forth by drawings work to be done, is also best taught by practical 
application. 

(<2.) Then the accuracy of Manipulation in dealing with different 
materials can he taught in no other way than by practical work. Chil- 
li 
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dren when they find their mistakes cannot be erased or rectified 
that their work is spoiled from want of method from carewT’ d 
inaccuracy, learn in the most effectual way the taportan^ * 
cessity of absolute carefulness in every detail. Intelligent observ+- M ' 
definite, complete, and truthful description, togetbef with mXdM 
and accurate work, are the principles that Manual Training intro£ 
Thsi teacher giving these lessons is distinctly told to keep these 
ciples constantly before the children; and once he aims £ makinS 
school into a manufactory of articles, the time spent on the work^ 
be more or ess wasted It will now be seen that the precise wS 
and material used m tlie lessons is of very small moment, 

* T ^ 6 C ,°“ missiollel f suggest a sequence of work as set forth at the 
stodard” ouTof^same 8 ’ PI ° Vlde 3 equipment g raut for the carrying 
The children in classes I and 2 take stick laying and paper folding. 
The sticks are used to represent lines, and give but one dimension- 
that of length, while the paper folding brings in a second dimension- 
that of length and breadth, giving surface. Paper is admirably suited 

for the work, as it is clean, cheap, and can readily be folded to various 
r h art as 


The next step (taken in the 3rd and 4th classes) introduces thickness 
which, added to the other two dimensions, gives a solid. Here small 
blocks of wood are used and placed by the children to practically teach 
them the plan and elevation of a solid and its development from the 
flat surface. Some small degree of^fancyjpicture drawing has been 
taught mlnsb National Schools, but the practical utility of drawimr 
seems to have been neglected altogether. 

p? Manual work in every stage is the following out of the practical 
appkoataon of Industrial drawing, of which plan and elevation are 
essential adjuncts. 

The next stage (the 5th class) is bending wire*to accurate measure- 
ments corresponding to the drawings given. Here, again, drawing is 
ne basis of the work, combined with which we have accuracy in measure- 
ment and correct rendering of the drawing in the concrete. 

. 6th class the same tests are applied only in a material requir- 

rng more delicate handling, more manipulation of the tools, and a 
wider knowledge of scale and geometrical drawing. 

It is impossible for any school to introduce the whole system at 
once. In the first place, the children are not sufficiently advanced in 
the elementary work to attempt the work in the more difficult stages; 
and, secondly, it is impossible to train the teachers in all the branches 
in less than three or four courses of lessons ; besides, before the higher 
stages of wire and cardboard work are reached it is absolutely essentia! 
tnat the teachers have a far more practical knowledge of Blackboard 
drawing. 

The whole of manual work is dependent on drawing, and shows itt a 
practical way the application of freehand, model, scale, and geoinet- 
ncal drawing to industry. It is hoped the higher branches wiHbfe 
reached in the 3rd course of lessons given to teachers, and by that tuna 
tn^hildren will have advanced sufficiently to benefit by it. 

This training, if brought out in the spirit the Commissioners desirt, 
“J have a beneficial effect on all other subjects taught in the 
The methods adopted will tend to eradicate the slavish “ rail of 
thumb work which hitherto prevailed in many schools. 1 * r 
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Tie number of schools in which instruction in Hand and Eye Progress. 
Training and Drawing has been introduced has steadily increased, 
and the work has been received most favourably by teachers and 
children. A very marked improvement in the method of teaching 
the work, with equally beneficial results, is evidenced by all teachers 
who have attended the classes and introduced the work into their 
schools. The teachers are rapidly making a better use of the blackboard, 
and encouraging more systematically the children to observe, discover, 
and draw their own conclusions. Originality in design and accuracy 
in work, although weak as yet among the teachers, are making progress 
with the children. 

The introduction of more paper work in place of the slate, and the 
abolition of the indiarubber in the lower classes, have had a most bene- 
ficial effect in improving the accuracy and neatness of work wherever 
it has been tried. 

Although teachers are most anxious to introduce the whole pro- 
gramme, it has been found impossible to give them the necessary 
instruction in all the branches. In only two classes have the organizers 
been able to introduce cardboard work and wire-work. 

In sixteen centres teachers have received instruction in model 0 f centres, 
drawing and brickwork, while in forty-six centres it has been possible to 
give the necessary instruction in paperfolding and freehand drawing. 

The total number of teachers who have attended the classes this year 
is 2,850. 

Centres for instruction have been opened in thirty-one towns, and one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty schools have been visited by the 
organizers. 

The demand for more centres, and the number of teachers desirous 
of availing themselves of the opportunities of attending the classes 
opened, being very large, make the work extremely hard and difficult. 

Great credit is due to the sub-organizers, who have to take such large 
classes, and win, as they do, the confidence, esteem, and gratitude of the 
teachers. 

Dwelling more particularly on the work accomplished in those schools 
where the free grant has been supplied, the paperfolding is still made 
sHglitly too much of a purely meclmnical process. More reasoning out 
the why and wherefore, giving expression to it in simple language, and 
the entire giving over lear nin g definitions by rote, are to be desired. 

The children should be. more frequently encouraged to invent new folds 
and to alter the drawings on the blackboard to agree with the new fold. 

The freehand drawing has made such good progress that one freehand 
scarcely likes to criticize the wc rk for fear of discouraging the efforts drawing. 
bo willingly put forth under the trying difficulties so many teachers 
most necessarily have to contend with. 

The most noticeable fault is want of good method. The drawing 
books of the children should be examples in method and neatness. 

Economy is sometimes put forth tvs an excuse for over-crowding a page, 
while in the same book will frequently be found discarded attempts at 
a drawing, or whole pages skipped or scribbled on, and no regular order 
of work observed. 

The exercises set are frequently too small, and often good outline 
drawings are spoiled, or the page besmeared by flat shading with, coloured 
crayons. 

i&e brickwork, as far as can be judged, is fairly well taught ; the Brickwork, 
discipline of the class and the interest of the children is well sustained 
m moat cases 

■ 
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. Tll f mode J drawing, as yet, is not well understood, or sufficient 
introduced into the schools to warrant any expression of a „enenl 
character. The teachers' classes in it are only in a prelimmanstace 
and as yet tlie teachers have had no time to practise it. b : 

The scale drawing is in many cases well attempted, but there still 
remains a lingering desire for making drawings to scale by the ordinary 
foot rule and calculating the length of each line, instead of usm* the 
scales provided. The making of scales is poorly nndei stood by teachers 
Geometrical drawing has not been introduced into many schools' 
and no lessons to teachers ha ve been given in it as yet. ’ 

Wire-work and cardboard work, have scarcely been introduced except 
by a very few schools, and these are making a very fair beginning 

is ] ;°l ,ed during the next year that many teachers who°’have 
received the first course of lessons will be called up to the centres fora 
second course, and that an improvement in many of the defects 
mentioned will be effected. The organizers having charge of the 
classes will be given special instruction to warn teachers against the 
mistakes which have been noticed from time to time. 


The Training Colleges. 

The Hand and Eye training has in all cases been well introduced 
and the accuracy in the work shows ail improvement from last year! 
It is a regrettable fact that no woodwork has been taught to the male 
teachers in training. 

The freehand drawing shows more freedom of hand and less 
slavishness to the old method of copying from charts and cards, and by 
this progress has been effected in original designing. 

Blackboard drawing with or without instruments and model drawing 
have not received sufficient attention. 

It is of the utmost importance that each teacher in training should 
gain a perfect mastery over the blackboard and chalk. The principals 
of the different training colleges, T am glad to say, have promised to make 
ample provision for the instruction in blackboard work for next year. 

In conclusion, I have every' reason to be satisfied with the year's 
work, taking into consideration the small number of my staff, all of 
whom have worked well. Mr. Dennehy, with Dublin as a centre; Mr. 
Scott with Belfast as a centre ; Miss Doyle, with Cork as a centre; and 
Miss Smith, with Derry as a centre, have each a wide and important 
district to work in, and it must be several years before they can over- 
take the work of instructing the teachers within their area. Tt has 
been a year of great satisfaction to them and to me, inasmuch as the 
teachers are anxious to receive the instruction and to introduce the 
methods into their schools. I sincerely thank and am deeply grateful, 
to the organisers for their hard work and patience, to the teachers 
attending their classes so enthusiastically and regularly, and to the 
nspeetors, without whose co-operation our work must be fruitless. 
May I hope that next year more instructors may be appointed, and 
that centres in the west of Ireland may be opened at which those 
teachers who have waited so long may atteud. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Alfred W. Bevis, 

Head Organiser for Drawing and Band 
and Eye Instruction. 
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